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Doing a giant job of cutting 


Ever watch a rugged “dozer go to work? The toughest jobs look like pushovers 
—and they are! These mighty machines—built to literally “move mountains”— 
use bearings that are engineered for punishment. That's why you'll find depend- 
able Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings on so many makes—cutting maintenance 
to the bone. In facet. wherever bearings are used, Bower-developed design 
features—like those shown at right—are making bearings last longer and perform 
better. Whether you use tapered, straight or journal roller bearings. specify 
Bower! You can depend on Bower's consistently higher product quality, long 
engineering experience and modern production facilities. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY ° DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


7 BOWER 





"'downtime’’! 


HIGHER FLANGE REDUCES WEAR 
As shown by the red area above, the higher 
flange provides a large two-zoné contact ares 
for the roller heads. This greatly reduces 
wear—improves roller alignment. Larger . 
groove provides positive lubrication where | 


counts most. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 








What glass means to modern living 
is plainly evident in its glint and 
shine and sparkle all around us... 
glass in building construction, in 
packaging and tableware, in science 
and communication, in medicine 
and industry. 

The dazzling vista ranges through 
tens of thousands of forms — from 
the incredibly delicate filament of 
nuclear research equipment to the 
giant 200-inch mirror of the Mount 
Palomar telescope. Here is a mate- 
tial so versatile that it may be 
kneaded like dough, blown into 
bubbles, drawn into threads, woven 
into fabric, shaped like clay, rolled 








“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Through glass 


man’s magic view of progress 


and pressed and cut and engraved! 

Glass has companioned the whole 
progress of man, yet only in the past 
100 years and particularly since 1900, 
have we begun to appreciate and 
exploit its almost limitless possibili- 
ties. Today this magic material of 
utility, beauty, safety and efficiency 
is on the threshold of its greatest era 
of development. 

Glimpsing the future through 


glass, we see continuing research, 
improved methods of craftsmanship 
and manufacture achieving amazing 
flexibility, sensitivity and strength. 
By steadily widening the frontiers 
of service for its products, the glass 
industry presents a crystal-clear 
example of how our system of free 
economy leads American enterprise 
to higher and higher attainment on 
the road of progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Protect yourself, your customers, 
your product with 


ENJAY 


Petroleum Chemicals 


As 


In Synthetic Fabrics... 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 








AN ELECTRODE’S EYE-VIEW of a high volt- 
age blast shows how General Electric’s new 
Polyex insulation can withstand greater 
voltage—without breakdown—than any 
other Class A insulation in use today. 
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90% LONGER MOTOR LIFE 1" 


CELERATED LIFE TE 
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) General Electric has developed a complete new insula- 
© tion for form-wound coils which lasts 50% longer than 
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] TIMES GREATER PHYSICAL STRENGTH 


RESISTANCE TO CUT-THROUGH 


For users of motors from 100 to 3000 hp... 


G.E. Develops NEW Insulation That Is 7 Times 


Tougher—Adds 50 Percent to Motor Life 


Revolutionary POLYEY insulation gives added margin of protec- 


tion against motor failures—reduces maintenance costs. 


any other Class A insulation in use today. Its greater 


| ability to withstand physical and thermal stresses, and 


resist contaminants, provides an added margin of pro- 


' tection that will mean tremendous savings to you be- 
* cause of reduced motor failures and reduced maintenance 


costs. 
POLYEX INSULATION is a balanced system of polyester 


| films and fibres, together with new hydrocarbon resins. 
» For the first time, materials used are inherent insulators 
" in themselves, and the cotton and paper-based tapes and 


sheets, used in conventional insulations, have been 
eliminated. 


A FEW OF THE EXHAUSTIVE TESTS on new Polyex in- 
sulation are summarized on these pages. Insulation 
qualities like these offer you tremendous savings in 
motor maintenance and a greater degree of service 
continuity than ever before possible. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, contact your nearby 
G-E Sales Representative, or write for Bulletin GED- 
2460, Section 830-15, General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, New York. 


HERE ARE G-E LARGE MOTORS EQUIPPED WITH POLYEX INSULATION 


Vertical Totally-enclosed 


Weather-Protected fan-cooled (nae 


POUNDS PRESURE 





Conventional New GE Polyex 
insulation insulation 


Cut through test proves 
G.E.’s new Polyex insulation 
has extra protection against 
much greater physical stress. 
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Grade-mounted Base-ventilated Totally-enclosed 
weather-protected weather-protected air-water cooled 


90% HIGHER ee ST 
COMPARATIVE DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 


No oging 
After severe aging 
of 1256 





Conventional New GE Polyex Conventional New GE Polpat 
insulenoo insalation insulation jesolotioe 


Tests prove new Polyex 
insulation can with- 
stand much higher 
voltage stresses. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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UNION 
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Wire 


Carvices! 
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1 Installed at each end of your private telegraph ling j 


3 


printers send and receive messages. Anyone who @p 
a typewriter can operate a teleprinter, the heart of pp 
every system, which permits instantaneous gp 
between points where telegraphic connection ig deg 


Almost 4,000 Custom-Built Systems are now in um, 
engineered to the specific communication needs d 
— company. You may require a system coven 
thousands of miles, connecting branch offices, plants 
warehouses all over the country... 





...0F your needs may be simpler—requiring only 4% 
station system to connect a plant with your main om 
or to link two divisions in neighboring cities or st 
Either way, chances are you can save time and m0 
with a Western Union Private Wire System. 
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“ 4 Inlarge systems, message traffic is channeled through this 
ingenious electronic “control center.” Pushbutton opera- 
tion permits one attendant to handle and re-route a 
tremendous volume of traffic per day...directly to 
any and all points in the system. ° 


Medium-size systems use a semi-automatic routing cen- 
ter. Incoming messages, on tape, are picked up by the 
attendant who notes the destination and places the ta 

in the correct sending slot. A push of a button speeds the 


message on its way. 


~~ 


» 
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6 In addition to handling general 
business paper work such as orders, tabulations, account- 
records, inventory forms, may be sent over your 
Private telegraph system ... greatly increasing its value 
to company operation. 


messages, all types of 


Tf you are currently spending more than 
$75 a month for communications, both 
oral and written, between any two points, 


ask yourself these questions: 


@ Would instantaneous, continuous telegraphic 
contact between any two or more points— 
branch offices, warehouses, plants, etc.—add 
to the speed, ease and efficiency of present 
operations? 


@ Will a permanent, printed record of all in- 
coming and outgoing communications make 
for a more orderly handling of the company’s 
business? 


@ Has today’s trend toward ‘“‘decentraliza- 
tion” of business multiplied our own com- 
munications problems? 


@ Should we take advantage of volume pur- 
chasing of communications. as we do in most 
other business items? 


If your answer to any of these questions is “‘yes,”’ it 
will pay you to investigate the efficiency and econ- 
omy of a Western Union Private Wire System. 
For more complete information on what such a 
system can do for your business, wire collect for our 
new booklet covering all types and applications of 
private wire communications, 


No cost or obligation. 


FREE BOOKLET will give you the necessary facts to 
evaluate private wires and their possible applica- 
tions to your business. 


—e 
WIRE COLLECT 
FOR YOUR 


Sectdhwased 


WESTERN - 
_UNION 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
60 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, 
copy of Private Wire Booklet. 


Name. 
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everyone 


can use it...and does! 


He has a figuring problem—so, naturally, he’s borrowing her 
Remington Rand All-Electric Adding Machine. Figures are en- 
tered on the simplified ten-key keyboard with ease and accuracy. 
The swift electric action adds, subtracts and multiplies ... and 
proof is on a two-color tape to provide a permanent record for 
your files. This new Remington Rand Adding Machine is so easy 
to use—it will prove to be most popular with everyone in your 


office. Complete details in free folder AD567. Address requests to , 


Room 1107, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Rlemington. F®arul. 









READERS REPOR} 


On Wisconsin a 


Dear Sir: 

You and your economics staf 
are to be congratulated op your 
coverage of the American foo. 
nomic Assn _ Meetings at Detroj 
BW—Jan.8'55,p104], and par 
ticularly for your succinct treat 
of the interaction of institut 
and theoretical economics dum 
the past generation. 

In your stress on Veblen 
Mitchell, however, you neglectegs 
stream of institutional economigg 
which AEA President Johugy 
Black himself may be deemed 
part; it must indeed have conim 
uted to his preoccupation, 
you report, with practical uses 
economic theory. For it is 
able that no American unive 
was more thoroughly perme 
by institutionalism than was 
University of Wisconsin during 
time of Richard T. Ely and J 
R. Commons The “Wisconsig 
Idea.” that in a state university 
service to the people should » 
hand in hand with advancement of 
learning, flowered during this pe 
riod. And it was at Wisconsir 
during this period that Prof. Black 
a native of the State, studied fy 
the Ph.D. as well as his earlier 
degrees. 

We who share this background 
try to keep its contributions in per 
spective, but are not too happy 
to see them overlooked. Let m@ 
note, too, in connection with th 
development of “the whole com 
cept of the Gross National Prof 
uct and its components,” that i 
was to the widely respected sen 
tor from Wisconsin, the late 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr., that 
those engaged in this pioneering 
work turned when the time for 
government participation arrived J build: 
It was La Follette’s Senate resoli- § estim 
tion that enabled the Dept. of 

Commerce to launch its immensely But ¢ 
fruitful work in this field. Minor,  Spen 
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perhaps, but typical. Corp 

RopERICK H. RILEY extin 

CONSULTING ECONOMIST Prod: 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 

Grint 

The Maid’s Dilemma when 


Dear Sir: 

Re your Dec. 11°54 issue (The 
Minute Maid Dilemma, p42), the 
present Minute Maid dilemma 
would seem to be how tv keep Up 
with the reputation you gave it 
a financial wizard. I don’t believe 
many companies can show such 
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You are assured motor performance on a level with the 
excellence of your product, when you use a Lamb Electric 
Motor. 

Outstanding motor quality and uniformity are the result of 
our high degree of specialization in both equipment and 
methods, combined with rigid process control. 


Your staff and ours working together can give your product 
the dependability and long life that result from this standard 


of motor quality. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY @® KENT, OHIO 


In Canada: Lamb Electric— Division of 
S Cc y ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 


Van” v 


Li FRACTIONAL Horserower MOTORS 





FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 











i Turbine for canister-type 
office equipment. household oppliances. vacuum cleaner. 

















profits ($700-million) on sales of 
less than $40-million; and to think 
that a couple of years ago it made 
the billion-dollar-profit mark. Woy) 
JULIO E. Estran 
PATRIA 
COMPANIA ANONIMA DE SEGURos 
GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


¢ Another case of inflation, 


What the Truckers Pay 


Dear Sir: 

Reader Janis M. Armatroy 
states [Truckers Pay 40%—BW— 
Dec.18°54,p14| that truckers pay 
“as high as 40% of the total of aj 
highway (costs)” and that they ar 
“paying more than their fair 
share.” This is simply not the case, 

At the moment there is a hot 
battle proceeding between the Los 
Angeles City Council and the or 
ganized truckers of this area re. 
garding unbearable noises and e- 
cessive use by the truckers of the 
recently opened $ 100-million- 
Hollywood Freeway. The trucker 
at first tried to justify their actions 
by just the arguments advanced by 
Reader Armatrout. However, it 
was shown and admitted by the 
Motor Truck Assn. of California 
in a letter to the undersigned. that 
the truckers actually pay no part 
of either highway construction or 
maintenance costs. The taxes paid 
by the truckers on their fuel pur 
chases, as well as the cost of truck 
licenses, etc., are all a part of 
their cost of doing business, which 
is passed on in full to their cus- 
tomers, and eventually paid by the 
man who pays all the taxes—John 
Q. Public. The truckers as a body 
actually pay nothing for the use 
of the highways of the country. 

ROBERT L. STEWART 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 





The Craftsman Shortage 


Dear Sir: 

In BUSINESS WEEK of Oct.30'54, 
p90, some statements are made in 
the article, Building Tomorrows 
Scientist, which I feel are worthy 
of comment. 

In the opening three paragraphs. 
the need for repairs to high ten- 
sion lines, oil burner systems, etc.. 
is pointed out. Also . . . that il 
doesn’t require an engineer or 4 
scientist to patch up broken elec- 
tric lines, and identifies the needed 
individual to be a skilled technician. 
It is [also] stated that not enough 
youngsters are training for careers 
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tk. Wow! This view in the Board of Direc- 
* tors Room of the recently com- 
Estrap, pleted general officesofthe Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
shows how Permacoustic pro- 
GUROs sides a ceiling that is beautiful 
and acoustically functional. 
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1 body 
Ie Use decorative acoustical tile 
— ; INFORMATIONAL DATA ON PERMACOUSTIC 
|WART baiais , ‘ P 
J-M Permacoustic® is an acoustical ceiling tile that Sizes 12” x 12” : ue ; 
combines maximum acoustical efficiency with unusual lle Lene evecare 
architectural beauty and complete fire safety. ee ras —- ia teat 
— ~ ° ° ° est No. - est No. - 
Permacoustic is available with either a textured a 
rage or fissured surface. These random-textured finishes innit ahaa 
increase its high sound-absorbing qualities, and cycles plaster board metal supports 
provide design and decorative interest. per second (mounting No. 1) (mounting No. 7) 
‘5 7 
py Made of baked rock wool fibres, Permacoustic is be r - 
ey r fireproof—meets all building code fire-safety 500 35 60 
en requirements. It is easy to install on existing 1000 = = 
ortay ceilings or slabs, or by suspension using a spline 4000 ‘78 ‘a8 
system of erection. - : 
aphs. - é noise reduction 
“_ For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, coefficient -65 70 
ax: or for a free booklet entitled “Sound Control,” weight per 
vat it write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, New York ine neti ay ‘sie 1.3 
4 16, New York. In Canada, write 565 Lakeshore Rd. . 
elec- East, Port Credit, Ontario. 
eded JOHNS-MANVILLE 


= | Johns-Manville 


reers 
40 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


PRODUCTS 


1955 








, ; man’s PI 
in science and technology. My confamily $ 
ments are as follows: alized 

(1) To repair a broken elect ment. 
line requires not a skilled techn that eit! 
cian but a skilled craftsman, sponsibl 

(2) I would agree that ther they are 
are not enough good technician one doi 


to go around the fami 
(3) ... The training 


OF Young js man’s 
Sters for careers in science an work, t 
technology will not of itself me. reversed 
the needs of industry for ski, normal 
craftsmen and technicians, Howe 

To define my terms so that y jetter is 
may have better mutual unded i the 


Gh ¢ ing: 
34 R ‘ standing: problem 
ie . (1) Skilled craftsman — high problem 


school graduation after a Major iq organiZi 


‘ 7 ee industrial education followed hy portatio 
TOW £ L Es i an approved apprenticeship pro. pose of 
sd ae gram and then journeyman stats} for the 
im + (2) Technician — high sched} pattan. 
graduation with or without a maj} with ea 
in industrial education, plus 2 yen 59 milk 
of junior college training on af te 100 
technical level—also classified af jp go t 
sub-engineering. Island 
(3) Engineer —four years. of for the 
more of professional training in; miners 
recognized engineering college. § jyild th 
There are definite shortages jp portals 
all of these career levels. Bull gt of 
magazines like yours have givaf would! 
publicity primarily to the enginer-§ that co 
ing level. An article such as Built § pour, ' 
ing Tomorrow’s Scientist is typi-f could | 
cal since it starts out in the premi § we con 
that we need skilled craftsmen § pyildin 
(confusing the issues by labeling § Manha 
it skilled technician) and draw§ 4 job 
‘ the conclusion that the solution to § gnce y 
The paper towel used most by industry the problem is to train more sciet § at a vi 
tists and engineers. The industria § mck b 
ist and the educator are aware of explod 
for real washroom economy the need for publicity concerning 
the shortage on all three level. | rang; 
Those of us who have respons § jong 1 
N; : bilities in the area of training for 
ibroc towels soak up water faster ... that’s industry both on the skilled craft | ,. 
the big way they cut your washroom costs. man level and the technician levd Aid 
And there are other ways. . . need the help of outstanding m9 yp... 
7. They dry drier faster ... your employees tional publications such as youn | h: 
save time! to point out to the general publi ‘A 8 
the opportunities. 






































2. One does the job . . . you save towels! % a titled 
‘ f GorDON FUNK bios 
3. Soft, lint-free, won t come apart when wet eupenvienn. nemeTesél: _ 
—your employees like them best! EDUCATION a 
° . e 
4. Nibroc cabinets hold more towels... your LOS ANGELES CITY BOARD OF a. 
maintenance costs are less! EDUCATION hal 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. i 
ways | 
GET NEW NIBROC SOFWITE — oman TOILET — Job Solution we ha 
Costs no more than ordinary tissue. Save by ordering a It 
towels and tissue together. Dear Sir: — terest | contin 
See your classified directory for nearest Nibroc dealer. I have just read with . O of the 
Or write us at Boston— Dept. NE-1 —for samples. your article on “Living with OPT tte 
employment in a Coal Town 
BW—Jan.8°55,p44'. PRESI 
B R O V4 N COMPANY Aside from the waste of I) coun, 
economic resources of the country 
: : EDL 
Berlin, New Hampshire in having idle men, because of their fee 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. education to believe that it 1s the 
BUSIN 
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man’s place to support his family, 
SY. Mycongamily social tension and demor- 

ized men result from unemploy- 
OKen electnment. Had the education stressed 
killed techn that either parent is equally re- 
isman, sponsible for the children, and that 
> that ther they are partners in marriage, each 
| technician one doing what he can to help 

the family without specifying what 
'S Of Young jg man’s work and what is woman’s 
SCIENCE an work, then the social impact of 





itself meq reversed roles would be more 
for skil normal and not so demoralizing. 
ans, However, the purpose of this 
SO that yf jetter is to Offer a positive solution 
ual unded ty the anthracite unemployment 
‘| problem, as well as several other 
an — hj problems at the same time. I am 
@ major iq organizing “the Franklin Trans- 
dMlowed by portation Corporation” for the pur- 


eship pro. pose of building a new rapid transit 
Man statu.) for the expanding suburbs of Man- 
Sh schol hattan. New York’s radius doubles 
Ut a Major} with each generation. Today it is 
lus 2 yeasf 59 miles, in twenty years it will 
NZ On af be 100 miles. This new system is 
assified af jo go to the Berkshires, out Long 
Island and down New Jersey, but 
Years of for the benefit of the unemployed 
ining ina miners in Scranton region, we could 
ollege. § juyild the first line from the Western 
>rtages inf portals of the new cross Manhattan 
vels. Bull st of tunnels to Scranton. This 
ive given would be a high speed rapid transit 
engineer: # that could average 100 miles each 
as Buil-§ hour, with a new efficiency that 
IS NE could offer low fares at a profit. 
> premise § We could put many miners to work 
raftsmea # puilding the new tunnels across 
labeling | Manhattan, because it would not be 
d draw fs job specifically for sand-hogs. 
lution  f since we intend to build the tunnels 
Te sce # at a very deep level, deep in bed 
dustrid: # tock below the bomb effect of an 
ware 0 ¢ exploding hydrogen bomb. . . . 
ACETning FRANKLIN P. Gross 
level. | TRANSPORTATION CONSULTANT 
espons § LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


ing for 
1 crafts. : 
an level Aid to Colleges 
a Dear Sir: 
publi I have read two articles in the 
Jan. 8 issue of BUSINESS WEEK, en- 
Fun tiled Woes That Beset the Col- 


leges (p78) and Broader Aid for 
Education (p128). 

, These articles are well written 
) and well documented. They will 
do a lot of good. . . . It seems to 
me that BUSINESS WEEK in many 
ways has told the story better than 
we have told it ourselves. 

It is encouraging to see the 
terest | OMtinuing evidence of the interest 
. Une | °f the McGraw-Hill group in these 
‘own” | Matters. 

WILSON COMPTON 
¢ the | PRESIDENT 

untry | COUNCIL FOR FINANCIAL AID TO 
their EDUCATION, INC. 

s the | NEW YORK, N. y. 
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GEORGIA 


offers you 


Year ‘Round Production 
luz, Georgia’s mild year ‘round weather eliminates 


costly shutdowns on the production line. Every 

TTI | day is production day in Georgia—that’s why 
industry is on the move to Georgia—with her 

<> amazing array of natural and physical resources. 
Over 7,100 manufacturers are proving that it’s 


My good business to produce in Georgia. 


. Sane 


FF MEANS 


ES Year ‘Round 
oe Profits 


hub of the entire Southeast. 


@ Water - Fuel - Power—abundant sup- 
ply for all communities. 

@ Nearby Raw Materials—to permit 
production from start to finish. 

@ Nearby Consumer Markets—help new 


businesses prosper in Georgia. 










Busimess is 
Naturally good 
inGeorgia 


If your business is highly competitive and you're 
looking for an edge—it will pay you to get the 
latest facts and figures on doing business in 
Georgia. Write today to Scott Candler, 100 State 
Capitol, Dept. 4, Atlanta, Georgia 








GEORGIA DEPARTMENT 


OF COMMERCE 
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Honeywell Electronics 





will save thousands of 
dollars in the world’s 


most modern building 


Honeywell Electronic air conditioning control means 


impressive economy of performance, maintenance 


Office building comfort and efficiency will come of age— 
electronic age—when the huge new Mid-America Home 
Office Building of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America is completed in Chicago. 


For super-sensitive electronic air conditioning controls 
will mastermind the ideal indoor weather to be provided 
throughout the building by Honeywell Customized Tem- 


perature Control. 


These electronic controls, developed by Honeywell after 
years of research and testing, are far more sensitive than 
ordinary controls. Yet they're far simpler in construction, 
have no moving parts to get out of order. 


Over a period of just a few years electronic master con- 
trols in the Prudential building will pay for themselves —at 
an estimated yearly rate of saving of 27% of the original 
cost. How this saving will be made is explained at right. 

As in every building with Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control, all controls in the Prudential building 
will be part of an integrated system. 


All thermostats will play an important role in combatting 
occupancy and use comfort problems. 


Another function these strategically placed thermostats 
will easily handle is exposure compensation. If the wind from 
Lake Michigan to the east is strong and cold, thermo- 
stats on that side will call for more heat. And when the 
summer sun beats down on the south face of the building, 
thermostats there will call for more cooling. 


Of greatest significance, however, to the future of comfort 
controls in the buildings of America is the electronic phase of 
the Prudential installation. It will set the pattern for years 
to come. No building will be truly modern without it. 
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Model of the Mid-America Home Office of the Prudential Insurance Company of Americas 
mow under construction in Chicago. Architects and engineers: Naess & Murphy, Chicat. 
General Contractor: George A. Fuller Co.; Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Contract 
William A. Pope Co.; Heating Contractor: H. P. Reger & Co.; Ventilating Contra: 
R. B. Hayward Co. and Jamar-Olmen Co.; Electrical Contractors: Fischbach, Moore #8 
Morrissey Inc.; Emerson-Comstock Co., Inc.; J. Livingston & Co.; Air Conditioning 
Carrier Corporation. Rental Agent: L. J. Sheridan & Co., Chicago 
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TYPICAL 
FLOOR 
PLAN 


Strategic Location of thermostats is indi- 
cated by the letters on the plan. 

The pneumatic room thermostats will 
guard comfort in individual offices around 
the perimeter of the building. The electric 
AP rcmaTe AT ET ermostats will control temperature in 
@ suet wer mest inner offices. The electronic indicating 
dQ eusetme new THERMSTAT = thermostats will be connected to the base- 


oO purooon anricipaton ment control panel. 


How Electronic Controls will save thousands of dollars 


Heart of the electronic master control system will be a basement 
control panel. From this one location a trained operator can 
read and adjust the setting of 203 master electronic thermostats 
—all remotely. These thermostats will be located on the water, 
primary air, cooling and heating systems. It is estimated the 
integration of the control system with the electronic controls 
and panel will eliminate 2 degrees of overheating, 2 degrees of 
overcooling and make checking, calibrating and maintenance 
easier, simpler, and considerably less expensive. This will make 
possible an annual saving of thousands of dollars in main- 
tenance and operation. 

For full facts on Honeywell Electronic Temperature Control, 
call your architect, heating engineer or local Honeywell office. 


Without Honeywell Electronic Control 


203 check points 


203 points would have to be 
checked at the thermostat. 










= With Honeywell Electronic Control 


1 check point Ae eee 


An operator at a panel in the 
basement will be able to check 
and adjust all 203 remotely. 


For the finest, most modern temperature control 


in new or existing buildings—of any 
size —use Honeywell Electronic Temperature Control 


Honeywell 


Electronic Controls 





112 offices across the nation 
WONEVWELL 
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‘@ LEARN BY DOING—Each year thousands of boys and girls learn how to become better farmers and better « 
4-H Awards Programs, such as the Entomology Program sponsored by Hercules. Top awards are college scholarships. Hercules’ 


interest in improved farming methods stems from its development of agricultural chemicals, notably toxaphene for insecticides, 


HOW HERCULES HELPS... 


Most businesses are helped today by Hercules’ business . . . the ___ MAKE WASHDAY EASIER 


production of synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cot- 





itizens through 


ton, terpene chemicals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated 
products, and many other chemical processing materials—as well 
as explosives. Through close cooperative research with its cus- 
tomers, Hercules has helped improve the processing or perform- 
ance of many industrial and consumer products. We welcome 


the opportunity to work with you. 


... DRESS UPAUTO: 


STANDARD MODELS and plastic-bodied 
sports cars alike rely on nitrocellulose 
lacquers for durability and beauty. In 
the manufacture of these polyester lam- 
inates, such as this car door, Hercules 
hydroperoxides act as the catalyst in 
their polymerization. é 





@> WHITER; BRIGHTER CLOTHES—Hercules® CMC iss 
key ingredient in detergents . . . suspends soil, prevents 
its redeposition on clothes. This excellent property # 


suspension enables Hercules CMC to serve in a variety 





consumer and industrial products 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


gUSINESS WEEK Business has recovered just enough so that relatively small pressures 
can, in many instances, crowd capacity and cause pretty major distortions. 


You have seen that for some time in steel and copper tightness. 
You saw it even more forcibly in several other markets for industrial 


JAN. 29, 1955 











raw materials this week as war fears stirred speculation. 
Quick Congressional action on Pres. Eisenhower’s request for standby 
A BUSINESS WEEK powers to defend Formosa spurred buying of materials we import. 
Rubber prices bounced in a market that was already fidgety. And tin, 
depressed for some time, was very strong in London at midweek. 
SERVICE 
Competition with natural rubber will intensify after the government 
synthetic plants pass to private hands (page 96). 
Meanwhile, the rampant rate of auto output presses on supplies. 
The way cars are being turned out now, original-equipment tire needs 
for the first half of 1955 could come close to 20-million. 
—9—— 
* Auto output this month will top by far all January records (despite a 
8. slowdown just announced by American Motors). 
The figure easily will exceed 600,000. January’s total last year was 
456,000; in record-breaking 1950, it was 488,000. 
For the record, the all-time top came in June, 1950, at 721,000. 
Highest weekly auto output since the new models were introduced was 
last week’s, above 160,000. Nothing like this was ever before seen in Janu- 
ary; you have to go back to the 1950 summer peak to beat it. 
This extraordinary winter activity in autos traces to: 
(1) The fine response to the new models (BW—Jan.15’55,p25). 
(2) Rebuilding dealer inventories, intentionally depleted last fall to 
clear the decks for the new models. 
(3) Laying by a few cars in case there are strikes next summer when 
the auto industry’s five-year union contracts expire. 
— 9. 
Power figures, at a new peak last week, afford food for thought on the 
future rate of electric utility expansion. 
The 1955 addition to capacity will be some 13-million kw. (the largest 
MC ist ever, despite a small decline in over-all utility expenditures). But scheduled 
prevents additions in 1956 and 1957 drop sharply, according to figures compiled by 
perty o Electrical World for the magazine’s annual review. 


ariety of 


Some slowing down may have been indicated by 1954’s reduced rate of 
growth. But power demand now seems to be reversing that. 


on Capacity of the electric power industry this year will reach 115-mil- 
MAGE 17 lion kw.—compared with 52.3-million in 1947. 























BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 
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This huge increase was enough, understandably, to encourage electri- 
cal men to think they were beginning to catch up with their customers. 


But last week’s output missed 10-billion kwh. by only a hair. 


Moreover, the rate of gain over a year ago once again has widened 
to 10% and better. (Last week’s figure ran ahead by 11.2%.) 


Record use of electricity (at a time of year when demand should be 
declining a little) reflects (1) unusual heating demand, particularly in the 
Southeast, and (2) reviving industrial activity. 


The highly industrialized Great Lakes region (where demand was 
disappointing during last year’s slump) is showing 8% and 9% gains. 


Here’s an example of how one industry directly boosts another: 


Booming home building brightens prospects for appliance output. 
The upturn in appliances late last year—and prospects for continuing 
good volume—in its turn raises residential demand for electricity. 


Dollar volume in all appliances this year is estimated by McGraw- 
Hill’s Electrical Merchandising at about its 1953 level—$7-billion. 


This despite the fact that some types of electrical gadgets have pretty 
well reached the point where they have to count mainly on replacement plus 
market growth for their new sales. 


Electric refrigerators, for example, now serve more than 90% of 
our wired homes. Radios score 98%, standard irons 90%. 


Among the postwar period’s more spectacular appliance gains must be 
numbered (1) TV that now is installed in about 75% of homes wired for 
electricity, and (2) clothes washers that cover 80% of the market. 


Unlike washers, clothes dryers have barely dented the market (7%) 
and ironers have been bought by only 10% of those who might use them. 


Room air conditioners may never become “necessities” to the same 
extent as some of the older appliances. Yet they have barely dented their 
market potential with 442% of the country’s wired homes. 


Freezers, another relative newcomer, are in 15% of wired homes. They 
took a setback, however, due to overselling of “food plans.” 


Steel has been having quite a week. 


It started quietly enough when, as no great surprise, this week’s 
rate of operations was announced by the American Iron & Steel Institute 
as 84% of capacity (another new high for the recovery). 


The fireworks came when United States Steel announced a dividend 
increase and a stock split. That sent all the steel shares kiting on Wednes- 
day—and, in general, picked up a faltering stock market (page 132). 


Copper producers who had been trying to hold the price at 30¢ a lb. 
admitted, by midweek, that the fight was hopeless. London prices were so 
much higher they were almost out of sight—acting as a magnet for foreign 


copper that might otherwise have come to the U.S. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 29, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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How come one of the world’s most important 


insurance companies is located in Wausau, Wisconsin? 


The fishing’s good near Wausau. It’s only 
a stone’s throw to where the deer run. 
Once in a while, they say, a lynx comes 
down from the north. 

And it’s the home of one of the world’s 
most important insurance companies. 

How come? 

This was lumber country once. And 
lumbering was a hazardous business. 43 
years ago a group of lumbermen joined 
together to pay the claims of injured 
sawmill workers under Wisconsin’s new 
workmen's compensation law. The group 
came to be called The Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Wausau is no longer lumber country. But 
Employers Mutuals has stayed. So have 
the men who guided the company from 
the very beginning. 

How come? 

Because they knew that something 
good had grown up there. A certain way 
of doing business that was good. An 
almost personal character. A_ fairness 
that bent over backward rather than for- 
ward. Policyholders and their employees 
kept saying that Employers Mutuals were 
“good people to do business with” 

There was a “‘Wausau personality” about 
us that people seemed to like and we didn’t 


want to lose. We’re a large company today. 
We write all types of casualty and fire 
insurance, and are one of the very largest 
in workmen’s compensation. We have 
two reputations, born and raised in Wau- 
sau, that we aim to hold. One is unex- 
celled service on claims. The other is an 
accident prevention program that means 
lower costs to policyholders. 

We're still ““Wausau.”” But today there 
are offices of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau in 89 cities. “A little bit of 
Wausau on the sidewalks of New York: 
And we're still good people to do busi- 
ness with. 


+ 7 « people to do 
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HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


HOTEL STATLER 












HILTON HOTELS 
“In New York: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The 
Roosevelt, The New Yorker ¢ Jn Washington, D. C.: The 
_ Mayflower ¢ Jn St. Louis, Mo.: The Jefierson « In Colum- 
© bus, Ohio: The Deshler Hilton ¢ Jn Houston, Texas: ‘The 
Shamrock ¢ Jn Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas: The Hilton 
Hotel « Jn Chicago: The Conrad Hilton, Palmer House 
In Los Angeles: The Town House ¢e Ju Dayton, Ohio: The 
Dayton Biltmore ¢ /n Albuquerque, New Mexico: The 
Hilton Hotel ¢ /n Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton ¢ Jn Madrid, 
Spain: The Castellana Hilton 
STATLER HOTELS 
In New York, Washington, Boston, Hartford, Bufialo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and Los Angeles 
HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
In Istanbul, Turkey: (Opening Spring, 1955) 

In Beverly Hills, California: (Opening Summer, 1955) 
In Dallas, Texas: (Opening Fall 1955) 
RESERVATIONS for room accommodations at all Hilton 
Hotels and Statler Hotels can now be made by con- 
tacting an Assistant Manager of any hotel in the group. 


Executive Offices, Chicago 5, Ill. 








With the Statler Hotels now members of the Hilton family, 
visitors to New York City can enjoy the hospitality of five 
distinguished hotels. Each of these famous Hilton Hotels is 
conveniently located—with The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, 
and The Roosevelt on the East Side, close to Grand Central 
Terminal... and The New Yorker and The Statler on the 
West Side, adjacent to Pennsylvania Railroad Station. 
Whether you are a Hilton guest for a day, week or 
longer—or merely stop in for luncheon, dinner, cocktails, 
dancing and entertainment—you will find that these five fine 
New York hotels offer excellent value in accommodations, 
food, and service. In keeping with Hilton traditions for main- 
taining the individuality of each hotel, loyal friends of The 
Statler may rest assured that its character, uniformity and 
identity will remain unchanged. However, as a member of 
the Hilton group, The Statler will be enhanced by the high 
standards of perfection for which Hilton Hotels are known. 
As in New York, you will find friendly hospitality in Hilton 
and Statler Hotels in other leading cities around the world. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 








Park Avenue and the 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 























« GF Co. 1955 


GF increases your employees PF* 


Because surroundings affect morale, people work better 
in a modern office equipped with GE METAL FURNITURE 


FPFYODAY'S progressive companies 

know the value of creating and 
maintaining high employee morale. 
They know it is stimulated by such 
modern developments as better light 
ing, soundproofing and modern, effi- 
cient “office tools’. 

GF’s Mode-Maker metal desks, 
Goodform aluminum chairs and 
Super-Filer— the mechanized filing 
equipment—are the finest office tools 
in American business today. This 
metal business furniture is efficiently 
modern in every way and good look- 


ing, vet surprisingly economical. 

All Mode- Maker desks have “front 
office” appearance... handsome, neat, 
clean lines . . . smooth surfaces in 
pleasing colors . . . long lasting 'Tex- 
tolite or Velvoleum writing surfaces, 
easy on the eye. Any employee will 
feel proud to work at a Mode-Maker 

. will do better work at a Mode- 
Maker—seated in a Goodform chair, 
with Super-Filer equipment conven- 
iently at hand. 

Because GF metal furniture is sol- 
idly built for years and years of hard 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 


* PRODUCTIVITY FACTOR 


wear without losing its beauty or eff- 
ciency, your initial investment in it 
for your entire office staff will repay 
itself many times over. Call your 
nearest GF distributor or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. B-40, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIRE PROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





MODE-MAKER DESKS « GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS « SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT ®* 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


Business Week Index (above) . 2... 1406 11403 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)...................e eee eeeeeees 2,027 +2,008 


eee OG ID ONE OO, 8g... acc cbcdccaccdececcsacdeceace 193.207 +184,362 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . . $53,971 $56,953 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)...................e00065 9,981 9,928 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).......... 6,695 6,689 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)............... 1,447 1,418 


252,346 255,794 





Paperboard production (tons) 
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Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars)... .... . 65 61 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)...............00000% 43 39 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +16% +13% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)....................2.00005 265 200 
PRICES : Ce ig 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............... 415.3 413.6 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 91.5 90.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).................00000- 90.5 90.7 
Ne | ee re err rr 19.2¢ 19.2¢ 
ymenes stect, index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 — 100)....... 2... cecccccacess 144.7 1144.6 
ves tapsheetes tenes. Se ere ree $35.50 $34.50 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)..................5.. 30.000¢ 30.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.42 $2.44 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 34.27¢ 34.10¢ 
a UT OI yoo ec Sie orang: wiidick Mes, Bixsfual oy eso eas na aibiacaaeeeaaincdcae $2.02 $2.02 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)..................ceeceeeeeees 282.0 278.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).................- 3.46% 3.46% 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 14-18% 14-14% 






"BANKING (Milions of dll 





Le 


g member banks 





Demand deposits adjusted, reportin 58,368 57,981 








Total loans and investments, reporting member banks....................+ 85,449 85,481 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,163 22,237 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............ 36,602 36,513 
Total federal reserve credit I 355 40s Bae char he Mem epee cain 25,082 25,739 

bl LY . : EE! : eee : = Latest 

BOB a EMRE oe ed ss ‘eles adele ¢ Month 
Cost of Living (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......................December.......... 114.3 
New orders for machinery, except electrical (McGraw-Hill, 

“i ee een Meee ee 90 
REE EE ETE: TEINS $1,242 
, =e Cee naeernE =” RGIS $839 

+ liminary, week ended Jan, 22, 1955. ++ Estimate. 
evised, N.A. Not available, 
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Month 
Ago 


137.0 


1,850 
149,418 
$44,614 

9,431 

6,401 

1,470 
239,060 


65 
42 
43% 
213 


411.4 
89.5 
90.7 

18.8¢ 

144.6 

$32.83 
30.000¢ 
$2.45 
34.26¢ 
$2.08 


281.1 
3.45% 
14-13% 


58,025 
86,564 
22,423 
37,205 
26,481 


Preceding 
Month 


114.6 


114 
$1,264 
$763 





Year 
Ago 


124.5 


1,802 
146,741 
$31,930 

8,976 

6,292 

1,363 
243,978 


63 
40 
8% 


208 


418.3 
81.5 
96.4 

19.8¢ 

141.3 

$27.67 
29.955¢ 
$2.38 
33.42¢ 
$2.12 


56,090 
79,478 
22,686 
32,987 
26,412 


Yeor 
Ago 


114.9 


84 
$1,247 
$849 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


++45,820 
++71,916 
++9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


83.4 ° 


N.A. 
$812 
$412 


$8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 





BRITAIN IS SWINGING TOWARD A 
ONE-CLASS MARKET. It's building 
a mass market for consumer goods 
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STARTLING... tne heat resistance of this new plastic film 





CHALLENGING to industry... the combination of remarkable 
properties offered by Du Pont MYLAR* 


The amazing stability at extremes of 
heat and cold is just one of the prop- 
erties of ““Mylar’”’ polyester film that 
may help you improve a product. 

“Mylar”’ is also the strongest plas- 
tic film available. 

Its thinness can save you space in 
the design of equipment. 

Its outstanding dielectric strength 
makes it an ideal insulating material. 

Itsresistance to moisture and many 
solvents further increases its range of 
applications. Laminated to other 
plastics, to metal foils or papers, it 
makes vapor barriers . . . decorative 
and protective laminates. 

What about your product? This 


remarkable combination of proper- 
ties presents a challenge—but a re- 
warding one—to the research brains 
of your organization. Better prod- 
ucts . . . lower costs .. . a real com- 
petitive edge . . . these are the advan- 
tages that ‘‘Mylar”’ offers. Send the 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


RES. Us. paT.OFF 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 


“Du Pont registered trade mark for its brand of Polyester Film. 


coupon for your copy of a new book- 
let that shows how this versatile film 
may help you cut costs, increase effi- 
ciency. Write to: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Film Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


! E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


| Film Department, Room B, Nemours Bidg. 
| Wilmington 98, Delaware 


I Please send me sample and further information 
on “Mylar” Polyester Film. 
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@ Eisenhower has drawn the line and warned the 
Chinese Reds not to step over it. 

@ If the U.S. can make this line stick, there is real 
hope for eventual stability in the Far East. 


@ Meanwhile, there is bound to be military prob- 
ing, and maybe even some actual shooting. 


Washington has decided to have 
things out with Red China. That’s what 
Pres. Eisenhower was saying this week 
in the message he sent to Congress on 
the Formosa situation. 

The decision for a showdown now 
could conceivably involve the U.S. in 
mother shooting war—a Korea or worse. 
But the chances are against anything 
more than some hot military skirmish- 
ing over the next six months—simply 
because our military edge is so great. 
*Serving Notice—By putting his foot 
down now, Eisenhower has given the 
Communists—both in Peking and in 
Moscow—notice that we will hit back, 
hard, if they trv another Korea in For- 
mosa. We also say that if they try to 
force our hand in any of the most im- 
portant offshore islands, such as Que- 
moy, we will regard it as evidence of 
maim in that direction. 

The President and his advisers have 
decided there is no other way to put.a 
damper on Red China’s extravagant 
ambitions. After five years of successes, 
the Peking regime is cockier than ever. 
‘Ultimate Peace—There’s more to the 
fisenhower policy than the toughness 
that shows on the surface. There’s a less 
obvious long-range policy underneath. 
fisenhower has told Peking, and the 
world, that our real aim is peace in the 
Formosa Strait. . 

He means this. To get peace, he is 
prepared to have Chiang Kai-shek grad- 
ully withdraw from the coastal islands 
the Nationalists once expected to use 
# steppingstones back to the mainland. 
Given proof that Red China is pre- 
pared to calm down, we might even 
top our opposition to Peking’s mem- 
bership in the United Nations and to 
tude with Red China. 

In fact, Eisenhower’s chief goal is to 
daw a clear enough line between the 
Communists and the Nationalists so 
they can’t get in each other’s hair. This 


means working out a modus vivendi 
that leaves the Communists in control 
of the mainland but keeps Formosa 
intact as a key link in our chain of de- 
tense bases from Japan to the Philip- 
pines. 

Eisenhower doesn’t expect either the 
Communists or the Nationalists to give 
up their claims. But he wants the kind 
of stability we have in Europe, where 
neither side is shooting even though 
disputes remain unsettled. 


1. How Much Risk? 


Whether the Chinese Reds will ac- 
cept such a situation is another matter. 
Certainly they won’t be in a hurry to. 
This week Premier Chou En-lai scoffed 
at any idea of a cease-fire with the Na- 
tionalists, demanded in no uncertain 
terms that the U.S. get out of Formosa. 

Chances are, there will be a period 
of military probing in the coastal islands 
before there is any serious diplomatic 
exploration. 
¢ Lesser Evil-We might even be in- 
volved in what would amount to an 
undeclared war with Red China. This 
would be risky, but it might be a neces- 
sary step in winding up the whole busi- 
ness. Certainly it’s a better prospect 
than outright war. If military need dic- 
tates, we can withdraw from one or more 
coastal islands without losing face; if 
we should hit the Communists, it 
wouldn’t mean we were committed to a 
war to wipe them out. 

The U.S. is ready to take the risks 
in such a situation. Militarily, we are 
infinitely stronger than we were even 
two years ago. If the Chinese Reds 
make any direct passes at our Seventh 
Fleet, or at Formosa itself, we can 
retaliate in full. The fleet is equipped 
with the latest weapons. 
¢ Washington View—Washington fig- 
ures that Moscow is fully aware of all 


\ Showdown with Red China 


this, that it won’t encourage Peking 
to ask for real trouble. Red China itself 
is in no position to meet effectively 
the kind of power we now have avail- 
able. 

The decision to take a stand on For- 
mosa was strictly a U.S. affair, though 
our closest allies were kept informed. 
Formosa, unlike Indo-China, is a place 
where we have full responsibility—and 
have the naval and air power to match 
our commitment. Thus, Washington 
can make its own policy with a freedom 
we don’t enjoy in many other parts of 
the world. 

Any miscalculation would be serious, 
of course. But there is no doubt in 
Washington that we can handle what- 
ever comes. There is no doubt either 
that risks have to be taken now unless 
we want to let Red China have a free 
hand in Southeast Asia. 


ll. Trouble Brewing 


The present crisis has been brewing 
since 1949, when the Communists 
completed the conquest of mainland 
China and left Chiang’s Nationalists 
with no refuge but Formosa and the 
coastal islands. 

It was then that the Mao regime 
seriously laid claim to the coastal is- 
lands and Formosa, too. Since the sum- 
mer of 1953, it has been obvious that 
Red China would try to force the issue 
as soon as it had enough military 
strength to tackle the Nationalists in 
the offshore islands. 

e Aid to Chiang—It has been equally 
obvious, at least since Red China en- 
tered the Korean War, that the U.S. 
would not let Chiang go down the 
drain, much less give up a vital strategic 
position like Formosa. In fact, during 
the Korean War we entertained the idea 
of using Chiang’s forces for an invasion 
of the mainland via the coastal islands. 
That was why we gave Chiang so much 
help in fortifying island groups such 
as the Tachens and the Quemoys. 

¢ Changes—Since the end of the Ko- 
rean War, however, two things have 
happened: 

e The U.S. has gradually given up 
the idea of using force to destroy the 
Communist regime—unless, of course, 
Peking provokes a war with us. There 
has been opposition to this shift within 
both the Republican Party and the 
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Administration. But Eisenhower has 
held out for it. 

e The Chinese Reds have accumu- 
lated enough air and naval strength 
(including about 2,000 military aircraft 
and about 50 Sovict-built PT boats) to 
take the coastal islands from the Na- 
tionalists one by one. ‘Their ability to 
do so became clear this month in the 
l'achens, which the Nationalists are 
now evacuating with the help of the 


Seventh Fleet. 


lll. Consequences 


As Washington sces things today, 
these two developments combined to 
look to Peking like an ideal situation 
to exploit. The sequence of events 
since U.N. Secv. Gen. Hammarskjold 
visited Peking carlv this month seems 
to bear it out. No sooner had he left 
than the Chinese Reds hit the Tachens 
—a clear indication that they intend 
to take whatever they can get away 
with, right up to Formosa. 

Chis posed a real dilemma for Wash- 
ington. Would we let the Nationalists 
take a bloody beating—with the pros- 
pect that this would not only encourage 
the Reds to want more but would also 
destroy the morale of Chiang’s army 
on Formosa? 

The decision was to take a firm stand 
even though Washington realizes that 
U.S. forces can’t hold the coastal is- 
lands against a determined Red attack, 
except by destroving Red military in- 
stallations on the mainland and thus 
running the risk of an all-out war. 


IV. A Firm Stand 


In as complex and dangerous a situa- 
tion as this, Eisenhower needed a pol- 
icy that is flexible as well as firm. That’s 
the kind of policy he announced this 
weck. 

The new policy is firm in two im- 
portant respects. It tells Red China: 

e For military reasons, Wwe intend 
to keep Formosa in friendly hands. 

e We will not permit a series of 
Dienbienphus in the coastal islands. 
That would undermine any anti-Com- 
munist regime on Formosa and weaken 
our whole position in Southeast Asia. 

The policy is flexible in that it: 

e Makes a distinction between 
Formosa (plus the nearby Pescadores) 
and the coastal islands. This distinc- 
tion makes sense in terms of inter- 
national law as well as military strategy. 

¢ Allows for intervention by the 
U.N. to help settle the matter. 
¢ Diplomatic Strength—Thus our new 
Formosa policy is geared for a diplo- 
matic test of strength as well as a mili- 
tary one. 

By being ready to make a distinction 
between Formosa and the offshore is- 
lands, we put ourselves in a strong po- 
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sition politically, if and when the U.N. 


takes up the question of any cease-fire 


in the Formosa Strait. With countries 
that recognize the Mao regime as the 
government of China, Peking has a 
perfectly valid legal claim to the off- 
shore islands. They have been histori- 
cally Chinese and recognized as such. 

But the same is not true of Formosa. 
China’s claim to it may go back some 
centuries but it was under effective Chi- 
nese control only during the 19th 


Century. From 1895 to 1945, Japan 
controlled Formosa. Since then, the 
Allied powers that made the peace 


treaty with Japan have held title to 
Formosa and the Pescadores. With 


cne exception—the 1943 Cairo declara. 
tion—the U.S. never officially conceded 
China had any right to Formosa. 
There is no thought in Washington, 
of course, that the Communist re. 
gime will give up its Formosa claim, 
But U.S. officials hope that we cap 
finally force Peking to accept at least 


a de facto cease-fire in the Formosa 


Strait. If this could be guaranteed jg 
any way by the U.N., and Peking 
agrees to live with it, then the U.§, 


would be prepared to concede the 
coastal islands. Meanwhile we will hold 
on to whatever islands seem useful jp 
the defense of Formosa or as bargain. 
ing points. 


Behind the Ford Promotions 


Ford Motor Co. is strong and getting stronger. Eleva- 
tion of Lewis D. Crusoe to head the three auto divisions 
points to new sales efforts in all price classes. 


This week’s top management changes 
at Ford Motor Co. point up more 
sharply than ever how much the com- 
pany has grown since the war. They 
also suggest which. ways Ford will move 
competitively in the future. 

The top-level changes: 

¢ Emest R. Breech moves up from 
executive vice-president to chairman of 
the board—a post never before created, 
even for the elder Henry Ford. Breech 
continues to act as deputy chief execu- 
tive officer in close teamwork with 
Pres. Henry Ford II. 

e Lewis D. Crusoe moves up from 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Ford Div. to executive vice-presi- 
dent. He takes on only part of Breech’s 
former post; he will be top boss of the 
three auto divisions: Ford, Lincoln- 
Mercury, and Continental. 

¢ D. S. Harder, former vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, also 
becomes an executive vice-president. He 
will run the manufacturing divisions. 
¢ What It Means—Since the war, Ford 
Motor Co. has been remade. It has 
been split into divisions; it has spent 
nearly $1.5-billion on new facilities; it 
has created two new divisions (Tractor 
& Implement and Continental) in the 
past two vears alone. 

The company’s business has boomed, 
too, and the promotions are partly a 
reward to the men responsible. Ford’s 
share of the car and truck market has 
jumped from 22.7% in 1952 to slightly 
above 31% in 1954. Official registra- 
tion figures won't be in for a month or 
more (BW-—Jan.8’55,p32), but Ford 
people are sure that their name brand 
beat Chevrolet for sales leadership in 
1954. 

With this kind of business growth, 
Ford decided to spread management re- 


sponsibilities, and also to emphasize cer 
tain areas of its expansion. That’s why 
the two executive vice-presidencies were 
created; Breech’s elevation in rank was 
automatic, to keep him in step with the 
other posts. 

e New Campaign, New Car—Crusoe’s 
appointment to manage the three auto 
divisions is the most significant change 
in the line-up. Crusoe was the driving 
force behind the Ford Div.’s rise to 
leadership (BW—Nov. 13'54,p83). He 
is insistent on the need to offer a car 
for every price class. 

The industry reads int 
motion these two effects 

e A greater sales effort for Mercury. 
One Detroiter said, ‘I suppose the new 
slogan will be ‘Beat Buick.’” 

e Another new car in the Ford 
Motor Co. line. This would be in 
a price class between Mercury and Lin- 
coln. It seems clear now that the Ford 
company has plans for such a car. Cru 
soe will doubtless push them. 
¢ Moving Up—Promotion of Crusoe 
and Harder makes room for the younger 
set of Ford managers to move up. 

Crusoe’s former post is filled by Rob- 
ert S. McNamara, 38. With a wide 
knowledge of economics, statistics, and 
business management, McNamara be- 
came controller of the Ford company 
when he was 33; he has been Crusoe’s 
assistant since 1953. McNamara heads 
up a corps of young economic-manage- 
ment planners Crusoe has been building 
up in the Ford division. They have 
been drumming a central theme into 
the dealer organization: Management 1s 
the key to profits. 

Harder’s place in the Ford Division 
is taken by Dwillard J. Davis, who has 
been director of manufacturing engr 
neering. 


Crusoe’s pro- 
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ECONOMIC ADVISERS Arthur Burns (with pipe), Neil Jacoby, and Walter Stewart (right) drafted Eisenhower’s economic report. 


THIS WEEK CONGRESS LISTENS TO THE... 


Official Word on the Economy 


The three men in the foreground of 
this picture, who are collectively the 
Council of Economic Advisers, spent 
much of their time this week before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report. Their purpose was 
to clarify the 1955 edition of the annual 
port for the legislators’ benefit, to 
aplain the thinking in it and behind it. 

In doing so, they dwelt—as does the 
report itself—on two things: 

¢ The U.S. economy—where it has 
been and why, and where it seems 
likely to go from here. 

¢ The policies of the Administra- 
tion toward the economy. 

* Sessions—On Monday, CEA and the 
kgislators held their meeting behind 
closed doors and off the record. On 
Wednesday began a series of open ses- 
sions with a panel of economic experts 
ftom business, government, and labor. 

Few of the experts had many quarrels 
with the report’s analysis of last year’s 
recession, and, by and large, they shared 
the Administration’s optimism about 
1955. One exception was Leon Keyser- 
Ing, former CEA chairman. Keyserling 
called the report complacent. — 

Keyserling argues, for instance, that 
complacency shows up in the Admin- 
stration’s apparent lack of concern 
wer unemployment. He wants the 
government to stimulate production to 
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a point where the unemployed are 
gathered in. 

The Administration, on the other 
hand, is nervous about the risk of over- 
stimulating economic activity—perhaps 
creating a boom that would end in a 
painful slump. As the Administration 
sees it, government should be ready to 
act in a recession, but it should not 
interfere with the economy needlessly. 


|. Administration Thinking 


The President’s Economic Report, 
an annual analysis required by the 
Employment Act of 1946, is largely the 
work of CEA—Arthur F.. Burns, Neil H. 
Jacoby, and Walter W. Stewart. These 
men did most of the analytical spade- 
work and fact-finding for the report now 
being perused by Congress. But other 
Administration officials with responsi- 
bility for economic policy had a hand 
in it: men such as Treasury Secvy. Hum- 
phrey and Commerce Secy. Weeks. 
Thus, the report actually represents col- 
lective Administration thinking. 

As such, it is fair game for a Demo- 
cratic Congress. With two Democrats 
heading the joint committee—Sen. Paul 
H. Douglas as chairman and Rep. 
Wright Patman as vice-chairman—you 
might expect a good deal of political 
haymaking. But this has not been the 


case. Present economic conditions, and 
the experience of 1954, set too pleasant 
a scene for sharp words. 

The fact is that few experts can 
seriously challenge the Administration’s 
diagnosis of the national health. The 
patient has weathered a mild illness, is 
now in good shape, and shows ever} 
sign of increasing vigor in the months 
ahead. The 1955 report is full of opti- 
mism, mainly because of the Adminis- 
tration’s success in combatting last year’s 
recession. 

The government last year built a pro- 
gram designed primarily for 1954. Now, 
with business recovering instead of 
drooping, the Administration is think- 
ing in terms of the long pull. It is aim- 
ing at 10 years of growth. 
¢ Position—The economic report talks 
at length about the government's role in 
that growth, as Pres. Eisenhower and 
his men see it. Their view of the role 
is a new one. Some of its features have 
emerged from Eisenhower's acts and 
speeches. The philosophy is codified 
in the report, something like this: 

e The government has a big part 
to play in checking declines, keeping 
booms in hand, promoting expansion. 
“Failure or reluctance to play its part 
can be a serious handicap” to the 
economy. 

¢ But the government’s role is not 
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unlimited. Government is not a sub- 
stitute for private enterprise; it is a 
supporting partner. The private sector 
of the economy must generate jobs 
and income. Government’s responsi- 
bility is to create confidence in the 
abilities of private enterprise. 

e This means making sure of an 
environment that will encourage pri- 
vate initiative. To do that, the gov- 
crmment must curb monopolistic prac- 
tices by both business and labor. It 
must fight tendencies toward deflation 
and inflation. And it must carry out 
‘‘as much of its own work as practicable 
through private enterprise.” 

¢ The nation’s economic founda- 
tions can be strengthened through co- 
operation among federal, state, and lo- 
cal governments. 

¢ By providing public physical fa- 
cilities such as roads, schools, and hos- 
pitals, government on various levels can 
help the private sector’s advance. 

¢ Social security measures must be 
pushed so that no section of the popula- 
tion acts as a ball and chain on business 
expansion. 
¢ Middle—These principles identify a 
rather clear-cut position, which can be 
differentiated from more extreme views 
on either side of it. The real New 
Dealer will see the Eisenhower philos- 
ophy as a minor step in the right direc- 
tion, but no more. The old fashioned, 
laissez-faire Republican will feel doubly 
betraved. 

For example, the New Deal remedy 
for a recession would involve heavy 
federal spending and deficit financing. 
(he old-line Republican approach 
would be to let the economy work 
things out for itself. Eisenhower's 
prescription calls for some federal spend- 
ing and lower taxes—a system that helps 
keep deficit spending in bounds. 

Or take taxes. The New Dealer 
would favor consumers; the hard-rock 
Republican would go easy on business. 
Eisenhower tries to split tax cuts evenly 
between them. 

Or take public works. New Dealers 
have asked the Administration to un- 
derwrite 75,000 public housing units a 
year. Old-line Republicans, who would 
encourage state and local spending, have 
fought against any federal housing at 
all. Eisenhower's goal is 35,000 units 
a year. 


ll. The Recession Story 


The Administration likes to point 
out that its approach worked during 
the 1953-54 recession. 

The charts on these pages tell the 
recession’s story. According to the 
economic report, it was an inventory 
recession on the classic pattern, “com- 
plicated and aggravated” by a sharp 
cut in government military spending. 
Industrial production dropped; overtime 
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faded; the work week was cut; unem- 
ployment rose sharply. 

But the slump did not turn into a 
depression—and, according to the re- 
port, this was no accident. The Ad- 
ministration not only played a big part 
in stopping the slide, the report says; 
it also helped pave the way for the 
present level of recovery. 

The report gives first place for effec- 
tiveness to the government’s indirect 
fiscal and monetary policies. Tax cuts 
for both corporations and individuals 
helped push disposable personal income 
to a new high even while wage income 
was falling; and, as the lower left-hand 
chart shows, consumer spending rose 
cheerfully right through the low ebb of 
1954. Then there was the Federal Re- 
serve’s casy money policy, which 
helped create confidence by assuring 
borrowers an ample supply of low-cost 
money. Coupled with the Administra- 
tion’s liberalizing of mortgage terms, 
this helped make a boom in the con- 
struction industry. 

The Administration feels that its ac- 
tions built up confidence. Consumers 
and business alike kept spending; thev 
almost made up for the drop in mili- 
tary buving. Gross national product 
in 1954 was only 3% below that of 
1953. It was the mildest full-fledged 
recession in U.S. history. 
¢ Plans—The Administration plans to 
put the same policies into effect in the 
future. It counsels against a further tax 
cut this vear, but virtually pledges one 
in 1956. At the same time, it wants 
higher unemployment compensation, a 
higher minimum wage, and new spend- 
ing for schools and highwavs. It feels 
these things are vital to long-term ex- 
pansion. 

Most politicians and economists agree 
with the report’s analysis of the past, 
but there are bound to be arguments 
about its view of the future. Labor 
unions, for instance, are not satisfied 
with the report’s confident prediction 
that “we shall achieve a high and satis- 
factory level of employment and _pro- 
duction within the current vear.” They 
want a much more specific definition 
of what the Administration considers 
a satisfactory level. 

Then, too, some economists argue 
that the experience of the past vear did 
not constitute a real test of the Admin- 
istration’s policies. They don’t think 
1954’s economic troubles were really 
formidable enough to challenge the ef- 
fect of such automatic stabilizers as 
unemployment compensation. 

The Administration takes exception 
to this view. It feels that the experi- 
ence of 1954 is proof that its policies 
work. It doesn’t claim to have wiped 
cut all threats of inflation or deflation, 
but it stands by the view that “wise and 
early government action can stave off 
difficulties later on.” 
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1955: Cashing In on Cost Cuts 


@ 1954, with its production slide, was biggest cost- 
slashing year for U.S. manufacturers since prewar. 


@ The operation was successful as to over-all costs, 
but lagging output helped keep unit costs up. 

@ For 1955, manufacturers see the payoff: pro- 
duction up again, without the old high costs. 


The year 1954 was probably the first 
time in 15 years that factory managers 
all over the country sharpened up their 
paring knives and went to work on a 
serious and thorough job of cost slash- 
ing. The reason was plain. With pro- 
duction figures sliding down from the 
1953 peaks, plant managers looked to 
a cut in costs to maintain profit levels 
and to get production on the upgrade 
again. 
¢ Results—The great majority of manu- 
facturing plants found there was a lot 
of accumulated fat that could be pared 
off. Plant managers right across the 
country told BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
last week that 1954’s cost slashing had 
brought real results. 

Some of the savings came at the pro- 
duction level. New machines, better 
planning, tightening controls over ma- 
terials meant more output per man- 
hour and a saving in direct labor costs. 

Many firms swung the ax at tougher 
growths, too—the jungle of overheads 
that can swamp even the most eff- 
ciently run plant. Old equipment was 
junked; sales forces were culled; front 
office hands were carefully evaluated. 
Wide swathes were cut through the 
puffy overhead costs that had grown 
up in the hurried make-ready for Korea. 

In spite of these gains, there was one 
lag. Many factory managers told 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters that the sav- 
ings have failed to show up so far in 
unit costs. One trouble there was that 
not enough units were being produced 
to spread the overhead savings. 
¢ Prospects—But with output rising, 
most manufacturers look to 1955 to 
bring in the dividends from 1954’s par- 
ing operation. They hope to hold costs 
down to the lower levels while unit 
production rises. 

That’s what one optimistic factory 
manager meant when he said, “We 
have a feeling we know more about 
what we’re doing, and we know better 
how to run a tight shop.” 

Some December figures seem to bear 
out the hope. In that month, factory 
production was up 4% from the same 
1953 month, but production man-hours 
were 4% below the year-ago level. 

These figures point up another side 
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of the picture, too: A return in 1955 to 
former high production levels may not 
mean a return to former employment 
levels. Production might have to break 
through to new peaks to achieve that. 
One Midwest steel producer ob- 
served: “Even if the volume of produc- 
tion approached the peak of 1953, em- 
ployment would not match it. Much 
of the company’s equipment is a great 
deal faster than the old facilities. In 
other words, fewer men can produce 
the same as a larger force once did.” 
¢ Challenge—There are some doubts, 
too, whether the paring knife has fin- 
ished its work yet. In the words of one 
large maker of electrical machinery, 
“We can go a hell of a lot further in 
cutting costs. 1955 will be a challeng- 
ing year for management.” 


Where the Cuts Came 


Almost any manufacturer will agree 
that greater efficiency is the only way 
a modern company can keep up with 
higher material and labor costs. Ask 
him how he does it, and he’ll tell you, 
“Cutting costs is nothing dramatic. 
It’s hard work, entailing a million de- 
tails. It’s plain murder.” 
¢ Top to Bottom—For some plants, 
cost cutting has meant a blueprint by 
blueprint, part by part study by the 
production, design, purchasing, and 
methods people. 

Take the case of a Midwest machin- 
ery maker. It was faced with the possi- 
bility of ultimately having to shut down 
one plant that was losing money—an 
old, high-cost plant poorly located for 
both materials and market. So the 
company’s top management concen- 
trated on a thoroughgoing shakedown 
of this plant. 

e An analysis of product lines re- 
vealed many common parts. Bunching 
production of these, then putting them 
on the shelf against predictable de- 
mand, brought an element of repetitive 
manufacture into what had been a job 
shop operation. 

e “Make-or-buy” studies showed 
the plant was buying more sizes of 
steel bars under 3-in. diameter than it 
needed; now it buys an entire heat of 


steel, has it rolled 
number of sizes. 

¢ Replanning and rescheduling Op- 
erations saved clerical hours, cut down 
on plant overtime. 

e Engineering, plus an incentive 
wage program, cut rejects to 60% of 
the 1953 total. 

Adding up these grubby details, man. 
agement can now see at least a 10% 
cut in production costs at this one plant 
—a tangible minimum saving of 3% on 
its sales volume. It means the plant 
will start to make money again. 

e Many Ways—Other manufacturers, 
instead of cutting across the board, have 
chopped at one particular spot. 


into a stipulated 


Materials handling was once target, 
One machinery maker put in auto- 


matically controlled handling tables at 
the delivery end of his plant, cut the 
labor force at this end by 50%, found 
this stepped up the entire shop output 
a bit, too. A farm equipment maker 
got increased output efficiency by link- 
ing machine operations and climinat- 
ing employee handling altogether. 

New machines or new plants, de 
signed for a specific task, often brought 
hard-to-believe gains. Over the long 
term, labor productivity has been rising 
about 3% to 4% per year in manufac- 
turing. New equipment often meant 
15% to 30% spurts. 

One manufacturer had some doubts 
on this score, however ‘Cutting costs 
through automation isn’t as simple as 
some business editors write,” he said, 
adding that it takes a lot of production 
to make expensive machines pay. 

Reduction of inventories, a matter of 
necessity last year, also meant savings, 
one West Coast manufacturer dis- 
covered; it saved storage space, insur 
ance, handling costs. He’s keeping a 
closer watch on inventories now. 


Manpower costs proved a big field 
for economy. Plant managers went 
after the stand-by crews and _ repair 


crews that build up around the edges 
of production. “In boom, hurry-up 
times,” one employer explained, “a 
department head might keep miscel- 
laneous labor around to have it there 
simply if others failed to show up. No 
more of that. It’s not that anyone is 
working harder. It’s just that you don't 
have a lot of surplus labor around to 
give leaf-raking jobs to.” 

New personnel policies paid off for 
some factory owners. Incentive wage 
plans increased output. Employers were 
a lot more selective in hiring 

Freight and material costs made the 
big difference in other cases. A farm 
equipment maker who just po: 
South found he saved more from being 
nearer the market than from the new 
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machinery in his new plant. A Hous- 
ton brewer offset a rise in wage rates 
by some cuts in raw materials costs. 
“But some producers found they were 
bumping their heads against the cost 
of things they ‘bought—like a refriger- 
stor equipment maker who uses a lot 
of wood for crating, and complains that 
ineficiency in the lumber industry 
keeps his own costs up. 


|, Today and Tomorrow 


Despite these real cuts in over-all 
costs, many producers find their unit 
costs have continued to rise. The story 
is the same, whether it comes from a 
New England chemical firm, or from a 
Midwest machinery builder whose out- 
ut per man-hour has risen 25% since 
/946 without budging his unit costs. 

As far as 1954 is concerned, the ma- 
chinery man blames the shift on a 
buvers’ market. “You have to start 
making what the customer wants, not 
what he'll take,” he says, “and all your 
daciencies and cost savings get lost in 
making so much of this and so much 
of that.” 

With factory output off about 7% 
from its 1953 peak, sharp cutbacks at 
some factories and the burden of idle 
equipment also made it harder to keep 
unit costs under control. 
¢What’s Ahead?—With production 
rising, there will be less of this unpro- 
ductive overhead to carry in 1955. To 
balance that, factories will probably 
have to pay more for the things they 
buy this year; raw materials and labor 
may both be costing a little more (BW 
—Jan.15’55,p27). 

Most manufacturers think, though, 
that they can get back to 1953 produc- 
tion levels without a similar rise in the 
work force. Most of them expect that 
1953’s record of 17-million factory em- 
ployees will not be reached again in 
1955. They figure it this way. 

Factory employment in 1954 was 
off I-million from that peak, averaging 
l6-million for the year, and ending the 
vear at 16.1-million. Rising output in 
1955, even allowing for the new, 
built-in savings, will probably add 500,- 
000. That is still some 400,000 shy 
of 1953’s peak. : 

What happens to these 400,000 de- 
pends on at least two things: (1) how 
fast new companies and new lines in 
existing companies can get started and 
absorb workers, and (2) how much of 
the man-hour savings will stick once 
orders start pouring in again. 

Some companies with sharp in- 
creases in orders in 1954’s last quarter 
already think they are losing some of 
their hard-won efficiencies. A Midwest 
auto parts supplier laments, “Now, with 
the plant going six and seven days a 
week, we've thrown caution to the 
winds again.” 
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Two Ways to Push Car Sales: 


Lo 








More ingenuity, more money are go- 
ing into sales promotion by auto com- 
panies and their dealers. 

In Detroit, a Plymouth dealer named 
Thomas T. Petzold thought up the 
idea of playing the “look at all three” 
theme quite literally. On his showroom 
floor (top picture) he lined up compar- 
able stock models of (left to right) a 
Ford, a Plymouth, and a Chevrolet. 
Adhesive tape markings on the floor 
help the shopper compare bumper-to- 
bumper lengths—Plymouth happens to 
be longest—and cards note luggage ca- 
pacity—Plymouth has the most. 


ok at All Three—Ply 





$2-Million Extravaganza—GM 


Petzold has a retail store background, 
believes shoppers should be able to 
compare items side by side, as in a 
department store. Last weekend, his 
salesmen wrote three times as many 
orders as usual—and referred one man 
to a competing dealer when he liked 
one of the other two cars better. 

Meanwhile, General Motors closed 
its $2-million Motorama in New York 
(bottom picture) and sent it on to 
Miami for a showing next week. 

GM said that the show sold $1.2- 
million worth of cars in the New York 
stand. 
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Simplified panel with fewer instrument, 
better grouped, is being flight-tested, 


An airplane instrument panel is a jumble of dials 
and knobs, requires expert reading, may cause errors. 


TODAY TOMORROW 
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FOR THE FUTURE Two basic instruments—both TV _ tubes—will simulate 
visual flying. Semicircular plate in front of pilot (trany 


parent during contact flight) shows altitude, speed; round plate gives mileage, other data 


A flat, transparent TV _ tube, 
just developed, opens way for 
completely new type of instrument panel. 


TRICK 








Flying by TV Will Be Simpler 


The simple instrument panel shown 
in the picture at the lower right is no 
longer just an airplane pilot's dream 
of a happier future. The first big step 
toward it came last week with the an- 
nouncement that West Coast Elec- 
tronics Div. of Willys Motors, Inc., 
has developed the flat plate television 
tube that will in time make the simpler, 
casier-to-read panel a flight reality. 

The announcement marks the first 
milestone in the Navy’s long-range pro- 
gram of instrument simplification— 
which aims to make flying by instru- 
ment reserpble as closely as possible 
flying visually. This could cut instru- 
ment training time by as much as 75%, 
and increase flight safety by reducing 
chances of error. 
¢ Mockup—That’s the eventual goal of 
the TV-tube instrument panel now 
in the mockup stage. Willys Motors’ 
flat, transparent, TV picture tube is 
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used in both of the basic instruments 
in the mockup of an attack aircraft 
cockpit built by Douglas Aircraft Co. 
(picture, lower right). The flat tube, 
approximately 3 in. thick, consists of a 
phosphor screen sandwiched between 
glass plates. The scanning beam of elec- 
trons comes in from the side, is con- 
trolled by transparent electrodes. 

All the information needed by a 
pilot to operate his aircraft can be su- 
perimposed on the two TV tubes. 

The vertically mounted, semicircular 
plate directly in front of the pilot will 
show altitude, speed, and attitude of 
the aircraft, as well as physical features 
such as mountains that he would see 
during contact flight. (During actual 
contact flight, however, the plate will be 
transparent and will not interfere with 
the pilot’s vision.) 

The round plate, horizontally 
mounted in front of the pilot, will 


show broad physical features of the 
earth below, and data such as number 
of miles to the base, fuel remaining, 
and the like. On both instruments, 
physical features will not be pictured, 
but depicted artificially, with the result 
looking something like a radar map. 
The use of TV tubes permits several 
items of information to be superim 
posed, and used as needed. 

e Interim—The Navy figures it will take 
another three years before the first ex- 
perimental aircraft using this simpli 
fied instrument panel can get into the 
air. 

But the research for the new pro 
gram will get some results before that, 
in reducing the number of instruments 
now used and grouping them to bning 
related data closer together. The first 
panel of this type (picture, upper right) 
is to be installed in fighter aircraft now 
in production. 
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What's New in Steel Service 


Again in 1955, as in every year since 1842, Ry- 
erson is setting the steel-service pace. Many ad- 
vances in our ability to serve you have been made 
in recent months—many more are immediately 
ahead. Briefly, here is what you can expect: 


EXPANDED STOCKS— Amazing new leaded alloys 
in three carbon ranges—carbon steel plates pro- 
duced to an “‘easy-welding and forming”’ speci- 
fication—304L and 316L stainless plates and 
sheets for superior welding characteristics—type 
430 stainless sheets for those who want an alter- 
nate to higher priced 18-8 stainless. These are a 
few recent additions and further stock expan- 
sion is already under way. 


NEW QUALITY SAFEGUARDS—Steel you order 
from Ryerson now protected by a whole new set 


of quality control standards—tighter than any 
thought possible before. As evidence of uniform 
high quality we can furnish a certificate of anal- 
ysis or a mechanical properties report for every 
pound of steel we ship. 


STEPPED-UP SERVICE—On 92 to 98% of the regu- 
lar orders we receive, steel is cut and shipped the 
same or following day. With two new plants get- 
ting into operation, and with facilities enlarged 
and modernized from coast to coast, we’ll do 
even better in the weeks ahead. 


So here’s our steel-service pledge to you—an 
even wider selection of steels, dependable high 
quality, delivery where you want it—when you 
want it—now and throughout 1955. 


RYERSON STEEL 


In stock: Bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing, 
alloys, stainless, reinforcing, machinery & tools, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK @ BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C.@ CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND 
DETROIT © PITTSBURGH @ BUFFALO e CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO e SPOKANE e SEATTLE 
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\ SOUND TALK 


j Carl W. 






WE SOLVED THIS PLANT'S NOISE 
PROBLEM WITH A 


“TUNNEL OF SILENCE” 


Here was the situation: at a large 
auto plant, body sections were weld- 
ed together, then moved along an 
assembly line to the grinding area. 
There the roughness of the welds 
was being chipped and ground 
smooth, preparing the surfaces for 
painting. And that was the trouble 
spot. The grinding operation, while 
vital, set up such an ear-piercing, 
penetrating screech that workers in 
surrounding areas were driven to 
distraction. Production was suffering. 
Proper supervision was practically 
impossible. Tempers were short; 
morale at a low ebb. 


ISC TO THE RESCUE 

The auto body company contacted 
us, said: “Do something!” And we 
did. Our on-the-scene Silence Survey 
indicated that a special sound sup- 
pression enclosure was required. ISC 
designed and installed a 150 foot 
“tunnel of silence” within which the 
deafening grinding noise could be 
confined. 


TUNNEL OF SILENCE 

Results have been most satisfactory. 
Supervisors of other departments 
near the assembly line, including in- 
spection, report that production has 
picked up (both in quantity and 
quality) and worker morale is vastly 











improved. And because the ISC 
Soundmetal Panels of which the 
tunnel is constructed break up sound 
waves, the noise level is even re- 
duced inside the tunnel. 


NOISE CONTROL: A PLANT ASSET 
You'll find that controlling noise can 
work wonders in your plant. Reduc- 
ing noise levels scientifically will 
lessen worker fatigue, increase pro- 
duction, lower accident rates, im- 
prove employee morale and com- 
munity relations, and eliminate the 
danger of deafness claims. 

Why not write direct to me, out- 
lining your noise problem. Whether 
it is big or small, it will receive 
prompt attention. 


Barcit. Rermrrnermiaed 


Be sure to request a copy of our 
complete catalog “Silence Service 
for Industry.” 





ndustrial ound F ontrol Inc. 


45 GRANBY ST. © HARTFORD 12, CONN. 


“SOUND ENGINEERING” 
FROM SURVEY TO SILENCE 


AVIATION - INDUSTRIAL - 
AIR CONDITIONING 

















BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Machine tool orders perked up in De. 
cember, and show signs of holding the 
pace in Januarv. Industry sources say 


December orders were the highest jp 
15 months, in sharp contrast to No. 
vember, which hit a +4-vear low. De. 
cember also topped the vear-before 
figure—by 36%—the first gain showed 
by a 1954 month over its 1953 counter. 


part. 
s 


Yes, no, and maybe: Directors of Sun- 
rav Oil Corp. and Mid-Continent Pe. 
troleum Corp. have agreed in principle 
to merge (BW —Jan.22’55,p34). Pend. 
ing stockholder approval, Mid-Conti- 
nent has delaved the vote on a proposed 
4-for-1 stock split. . Libbv, McNeil] 
& Libbv is not considerit ng any merger, 
Pres. Charles S. Bridges has informal 
shareholders. . . . Hobbs Batterv Co, is 
dickering to sell its shares to a large, 
unnamed battery maker. An unusual 
flutter in Hobbs stock caused Pres. B. A. 
Olsen to tell stockholders of the pos 
sible sale. 
* 


Southern newsprint capacity will be 
boosted an annual 100,000 tons when 
International Paper Co. builds a $20- 
million mill planned for a site to be 
named later. Up to now Canada, with 
a 6-million-plus tons of annual capacity, 
has been supplving 80% of U.S. news 
print needs. 
e 


The cigarette dip slowed in November, 


judging bv Internal Revenue Service 
figures on withdrawals. IRS said manv- 
facturers put 29.7-billion cigarettes into 
the pipelines for the month, a decline 


of only 2% from the 1953 month. It 
was the smallest monthly decline since 
August and compares with a 4% aver- 
age decline for the first 11 months of 
the vear. 

s 


Taking stock: The New York Stock 
Exchange’s plan for the monthly buying 
of shares now has 28,800 customers, and 
is adding 100 a day. The investment 
already has reached $11.5-million, says 
Keith Funston, Exchange president. . .. 
R. J. Goerke Co., Elizabeth (N. J.) de 
partment store, is teaching its employees 
the intricacies of the Big Board. The 
idea: to get them interested in owning 
a share in American business. 
° 

That’s when 
s for its essaV 
written 


Win a prize in 1985: 
TWA will judge the entric 
contest—200-word descriptions, 
now, of the state of commercial aviation 
30 years hence. The promotion gim- 
mick is powered by a $50,000 prize. 
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be KAYDON single row, tapered roller bearings 12.125" x 13.250" x .718° 
Total bearing weight: 3.15 Ibs. 








WS KAYDON creates world’s |I||NNEST tapered 


roller bearings —}{ || /-SLIM as a wedding ring 





ber, 
vice 
nu- 
nto Here’s another first by KAYDON of Muskegon. We now offer the 
line ae al ae ° ee 
thinnest single row, tapered roller bearings ever made. , F , . z 
te Even a bride’s modern wedding ring, made to proportionate Details of thin section, lightweight 
‘ 
ver size, would not be as thin or light in weight as one of these bearing shown above 


of Reali-Slim bearings. | 
If you’re faced with bearing problems, which involve 
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conserving space and weight, consult KAYDON while your prod- Onl 
ack uct design still is on the drawing board. Remember — for i 
ing ° P ‘ 9/16 Thick 
a standard bearings or bearings of unusual design you can de- 
ont pend on KAYDON for the engineering skill and manufacturing 13.250" 
avs facilities to do your job. It pays to contact KAYDON first! oO. D. 
de- ~ Write for engineering catalog! Only 
“ae 
ees a For complete data on capacity, seals, sep- 3.15 Ib 
he aoa arators, standard and Reali-Slim ‘wedding - s. 
ing : ring” bearings, ask for catalog No. 54. 
 ——_ KAYDON types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
en e Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
a THE ENGINEERIN G CORP. 
on MUSKEGONeMICHIGAN tt 
m- Foy “ . = 
PRECISION | | a, ae ae BF AN D ROLLER BEARINGS 














at 
Northland Center 


... World’s largest 
regional shopping center 


Architect: VicTOR GRUEN, Associated Architects and Engineers, Inc. 

Chief Mechanical Engineer: Josepu B. OLIVIERI JENK INS Vy AL VES 
Consulting Mechanical Engineers: &. &. BEYSTER & ASSOCIATES, INC. . -— 3 
General Contractor: BRYANT AND DETWILLER CO. control 50 mi les of piping 
Plumbing and Heating Contractor: THE DONALD MILLER COMPANY 

Air Conditioning Contractor: CARRIER CORPORATION 































Detroit’s new $30,000,000 Northland Center is a shop- 

per’s dream. Centered in a parking space for 8341 cars, 
more than a mile of stores permit “one-stop” shopping for any 
merchandise or services desired. 

Every facility at Northland was planned to provide cost-saving 
efficiency for store operators along with exceptional comfort and 
convenience for shoppers. Many design and engineering in- 
novations were required, notably in the plumbing, heating, air 
conditioning, and fire protection systems. Jenkins Valves were ‘ 
chosen for thousands of control points on the 50-mile network of 
piping involved to assure trouble-free performance, safety, and 
long-range maintenance savings. 

This confidence in the extra measure of efficiency and economy 
provided by Jenkins Valves is shared by leading architects, en- 
gineers, and contractors in every field of construction. Despite 
this extra value, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. 








JENKINS VALVES installed at Northland Center 


include all types of bronze valves, as well as iron 
and steel valves up to 24” diameter. Above are | For new installations, 


valves controlling flow through boiler feed pumps for all replacements, 


at the steam generating plant. Refrigerating LOOK Fee THE BIAMORS MARE | let the Jenkins Diamond 
equipment in this same central power house S Fors be your guide to 

provides chilled water for cooling, which is piped V \ lasting valve economy. 

and metered to all stores, at the rate of 10,000,- AL E eft: Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Aves 
000 gallons per day. Water needs equal those { New York 17. 


of a city of 50,000 population. Fire protection P comprateh 
system includes 5000 automatic sprinklers and 25 
hydrants, served by 200,000 gallon water tank. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
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SERVICE 


Washington’s best advice is to take the Formosa crisis calmly. The risks 
in what Pres. Eisenhower and Congress have decided are big, of course, and 
could bring reactions from Red China that would force changes in every- 
body’s plans. There’s planning—both military and economic—to meet 
such a contingency. But officials say it’s no more than “normal precaution.” 


The overwhelming agreement: There will be no great upheaval, no 
new Korea, no World War III. That’s the feeling all around Washington, 
among Democrats and Republicans alike. 


—e— 


The reasoning behind the Formosa action: What Eisenhower, with 
almost unanimous Congressional backing, presents to Red China is a state- 
ment in simple, straightforward terms of what has been U.S. policy all 
along—that we will not let Formosa and the islands close around it fall 
to the Reds. To keep that from happening, we will fight a “local” action, 
and the military is willing to gamble that such action will not involve us in 
major war. 

This, in a way, stabilizes military policy, and so stabilizes plans that 
automatically follow military policies—plans that affect materials buying, 
prices, wages, investment, and the like. Chances of a new “mobilization” 
are slight. 


we 
oe 


As Washington officials see the “war” resolution, it’s a major chess 
play in dealing with the Reds. Washington calculates that a show of U.S. 
military determination will cause Red China to back away from any serious 
attempt to attack Chiang Kai-shek’s home grounds. The U.S. is not just 
bluffing, but the Administration feels it is not flirting with big war, either. 


Congress’ almost unanimous backing reflects that view, too. Though the 
form of the resolution parallels the grave steps that precede declaration 
of war, members of Congress voted this week in an atmosphere devoid of 
war tension. 


— ¢— 


Washington sees little likelihood of a scramble for goods even if the 
Navy and Air Force actually begin to shoot. Scare buying of consumer 
goods is discounted, and so is any unusual buildup of industrial raw mate- 
rial inventories. 


The strategic stockpile is at or near the goals on most items. The gov- 
ernment does not expect a scramble for goods if things go as planned— 
that includes even sporadic shooting, but, of course, not war. 


Business implications are few, if any, at this stage. The military says it 
can retaliate, if the need comes, without a new round of mobilization for 
men, or materials. The Administration will attempt to stay within its budget 
for defense, though Congressional efforts to increase appropriations now 
obviously have a better chance to succeed. 


Experts discount the parallel between today and the eve of Korea. 
They agree only that we are coming out of an economic downturn now, just 
as we were then. But they see no comparison of our economic needs for 
expansion for defense then, with our capacity “in place” now. 


—o— 
Stand-by authority to control the economy is now more sure. Even 


before the China-Formosa situation got hot, the Administration had come 
around to wanting a more sweeping Defense Production Act. Now con- 
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gressmen who voted Eisenhower his “trigger” authority will insist that 
other preparatory steps be taken, too, if only on paper. 


onetiliininis 


Eisenhower has pulled off a major political victory—so far. He has 
forced Democrats, and dissidents in his own party, into his camp. By 
putting the issue up to Congress, he has got all sides committed. Democrats 
are grumbling some, recalling the “Truman’s war” tag the Republicans 
slapped on the Korea fighting. But they admit they have to support Eisen- 
hower, and they take their hats off to his political skill. 


Winning over the “China wing” of the GOP is crucial to the Adminis- 
tration’s future actions. Its plans for Asian defense and for a “coexistence” 
policy toward the Soviet Union were open to attack as long as Sen. Know- 
land and his followers had room in which to protest U.S. actions. Now 
that wing, and the even more extreme McCarthy fringe, are pretty effec- 
tively forced to go along with Eisenhower’s next steps. 


How long they’ll stay stuck is another matter. The Administration is 
privately saying it no longer is committed to putting Chiang back on the 
China mainland—a crusading goal of the Knowland wing. They’ll back the 
President on Formosa but try to steer him away from abandoning the goal 
of a recapture of China by Chiang’s Nationalists. 


Any Democratic move to cut taxes, effective next Jan. 1, has now been 
blocked. Sen. Byrd, the Finance Committee chairman, had already lined 
up effective opposition to such legislation, and the Formosa situation nailed 
the plan. 


The Administration’s freer trade policy is being bolstered from one 
quarter that might easily have got out of step. The President’s Cabinet com- 
mittee on fuels policy is making its report—and has decided against recom- 
mending oil import restrictions. Even so, the Administration may assure 
domestic producers it will try to keep imports inside 1954 totals. 


Restrictions on oil and other imports still will be sought in Congress, 
though. Hearings on extension of the reciprocal trade program are now 
getting the views of domestic industries. But Eisenhower still can count 
on majority support for more liberalized tariffs, and no hitch to the three- 
year extension appears in sight. 


A long-held-up Cabinet committee report on transportation is now 
about ready to come out. Some recommendations aimed at helping railroads 
can be expected, perhaps along these lines: some relief from rigid Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rate-making to let railroads have a better 
chance to compete with airplanes and trucks; an effort to make airlines 
and trucks pay more of the cost of maintaining airports and highways. 
What comes of the report will depend almost solely on how much push 
Eisenhower puts behind it. 


The government will announce some major decisions on use of the 
atom for industry soon. It has prepared a detailed program on the secrets 
and materials it will let business have. The program will be given to Con- 
gress next month; it will include regulations on licensing, prices for fis- 
sionable materials, etc. 
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Lummus gives you 













Petroleum Refineries Chemical and Petrochemical Plants 


maximum return for 








Shop Fabrication and 
Manufacture of Heat Transfer Equipment Manufacture of Oil Heaters installation of Pressure Piping 
(Heat Exchanger Division) (Oil Heater Division) (Fabricated Piping Division) 


your capital investment! 


In the past half century Lummus has designed, engi- The Lummus Company, 385 Madison Ave., 
neered and constructed over 700 major installations New York 17, N. Y. Engineering and 
throughout the world. The excellent operating records Sales Offices: New York, Houston, Mon- 
of these plants indicate that the coordinated directing of treal, London, Bombay, Paris, The Hague. 
a project from idea to startup is the best possible guar- Sales Offices: Chicago, Caracas. Heat 
antee of a profitable investment. Our staff and facil- Exchanger Plant: Honesdale, Pa. Fabri- 
ities can complement your own — on your next project. cated Piping Plant: East Chicago, Ind. 





DESIGNING ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 




















The Nautilus, the U.S. Navy’s first atomic 
submarine, has gone to sea. She is driven 
by an atomic engine—built by Westing- 
house for the Government—that runs on 
uranium instead of conventional fuel. It 
will enable the Nautilus to cruise all the 
way around the world without refueling 
or even resurfacing, at speeds in excess of 
20 knots while submerged. Such perform- 
ance forecasts the great usefulness of 











Atomic Engine Drives Revolu 


atomic power for peacetime uses—to drive 
ships, planes and electrical generating 
plants. 

The United States now has two reactor 
plants successfully producing atomic power 
in substantial amounts. One is in the 
Nautilus. The other is at the National 
Reactor Testing Station, Idaho. Both 
plants were built for the Government 
by Westinghouse. 


FIRST ATOM SU 
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3 GOES TO SEA 


lyionary Submarine ‘‘Nautilus’’ 












ve WESTINGHOUSE IN ATOMIC POWER 

1g FIRST atomic engine to drive submarine for large surface ship... October 15, 1954. 

. went to sea January 17, 1955. FIRST substantial quantities of controlled 
FIRST atomic reactor for full-scale peace- atomic power produced at the Govern- 


time electrical generating power plant in ment’s National Reactor Testing Station, 
the U.S. is now being built for the Govern- Idaho... May 31, 1953. 


ment by Westinghouse; to be operated by YOU CAN GE SURE (e ITS 
Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. sig 


FIRST contract to develop atomic engine Westinghouse 












(1) 


RAW MATERIALS: coking furnaces 
are essential along with iron ore 


Pts ialal 


(3) MATERIALS HANDLING 


(4) OPEN-HEARTH FURNAC 


Tam lislelelaleliimelimellolile mii -miial 


(2) BLAST FURNACE turns 


raw materials into pig iron 


the raw material int 





Pats wareeliileliateiitels 
of equipment. Le Mdelsmath: 


out several of the steps shown above. Starting 


with beneficiated ore, you can use an electric 


furnace (1), or an oxygen-type furnace (2), and 


a continuous casting machine (3). 
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The Limited Market Mill: Is It 


The drawings above show two types 
of steel mill: (top) the huge integrated 
mill that produces most of the nation’s 
steel and (bottom) a new combination 
of units that would make up a semi- 
integrated mill capable of serving a 
region or a narrow market without pay- 
ing a penalty in the form of higher 
costs. ‘To some interpreters, these two 
types represent the past and the future. 

All the leading steelmakers today— 
25 of them account for around 90% of 
U.S. ingot capacity—operate integrated 
mills. U.S. Steel Corp. built the new- 
est, the Fairless Works, at Morrisville, 
Pa. (BW Jan.23°54,p60). That mav be 


44 





the last big integrated mill, if you 
could put complete faith in those seeing 
a full swing to the semi-integrated re- 
gional mills. However, millions are 
still being spent on the monster mills, 
with the owners confident their judg- 
ment will be proved right. 

¢ Definitions—To the steelman, “‘inte- 
grated”” means that the operation starts 
with the raw materials from carth— 
the iron ore, coke, and limestone—and 
makes first pig iron and then steel of 
various types such as strip, sheet, and 
structural shapes. The integrated mill 
turns out higher tonnages of steel in- 
gots, sold to fabricators, and finished 


products, sold to bri 1d sometimes 
distant markets. 
Che tools of the 
clude coke 
making iron; open heart 
Bessemer furnaces f 
“Semi-integrated”” us 
the operation skips the 
starts with the steelmak 
are now 79 semi-integ 
panies in the U.S. Th 
items or fill the tonnag 
region. 
¢ Spurring Growth—Som 
feel there is room f 
integrated mills, especially in areas such 


rated mill in 
furnaces [for 
electric, and 
king steel. 
means that 
iron step and 
> itself. There 
ted steel com- 
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needs of a 


ovens; 


industrialists 


more sem 
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(8) SLAB MILLS roll the ingots 
nto semifinished shapes 


(7) SOAKING PITS heat up 


the steel again for working 


(6) STRIPPING: the molds 


fold- Maa -Taalehd-1e Madea) 


5) TEEMING: the molten steel 


poured into big molds 


the steel ingots 
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Steel's Best 


as the Southwest, the Far West, and 
the Northwest, where steel consump- 
tion is ahead of local production. What 
makes the semi-integrated mill look 
more attractive than ever to investors 
is the development of a new team of 
pre ICCSSCS: 

¢ New equipment, such as _ the 
oxygen-tvpe Brassert furnace and the 
continuous casting machine (lower 
drawing). 

¢ A new feedstock for the electric 
furnaces that are standard equipment 
in semi-integrated mills today. This 
teed is an iron ore concentrate, in pel- 
let form—the result of beneficiating low- 
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A mill with this sort of equipment can turn 


out specialty products in a quantity tailored to 


remy aateliMmlelae| Mailels ¢-T MM ZR ds Mallitmela-Maleh als 


the offing. 


Bet? 


grade ore. With these concentrates, 
the semi-integrated operator can jump 
the gap from ore to steel without hav- 
ing to buy intermediate materials. 
Rolling-mill equipment has also been 
designed lately in sizes—and at prices— 
that are attractive to the semi-integrated 
mill owner, old and new. 
¢ Electric Furnace—Up to now, a stand- 
ard unit in such mills has been the 
electric furnace, which takes a mix of 
pig iron and scrap steel and turns it 
into steel. Some of the scrap comes 
from the plant’s own operations, but 
most materials are bought outside. 
The electric furnace has about the 
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right capacity for a semi-integrated mill 
—up to 125 tons—and it costs originally 
only about 20% as much as the int 

grated mills must spend for a blast fur 
nace, coke ovens, and open hearth 
(BW—Mar.29’52,p50). 

e Oxygen-Type Furnace—The Brassert 
furnace is about to come into use to 
add to steelmaking capacity in semi 
integrated mills. Its operation (BW 

Mar.6’54,p52) has the simplicity and 


compactness of a Bessemer converter 
A heat of pig iron or molten steel mad 
from scrap is poured into a evlindrical 
furnace; a jet of oxygen at near soni 
speed blasts over the surface of th 
heat, burning out the unwanted ma 


terials. The result is a steel that 
comparable with open-hearth types. 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd 
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No air-moving 
appliance can be better 
than the most vital 
component: the air 
impeller. And no one has 
had more experience in 
the design and manu- 
facture of air impellers 


than Torrington. 





THE 


TORRINGTON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS. CALIFORNIA+ OAKVILLE. ONTARIO 
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. . . regional markets will 
support their modest but 
modern plants . . .” 


STEEL starts on p. 44 


of Hamilton, Ont., expects to be the 
first North American producer to put 
Brassert furnaces to use. McLouth Stee] 
Corp. of Detroit is also working on Bias. 
sert furnaces, under license from Kaise; 
Engineers, of Kaiser Motors, Inc. 

e Continuous Casting—The key to 
using the electric and oxygen-jet fur. 
naces most effectively may be the cop- 
tinuous casting machine. This takes the 
product of the other two furnaces (or 
of an open hearth furnace, if desired) 
and in one step turns molten steel 
into a cold semifinished shape, cut to 
convenient lengths—all at a fast speed. 

Koppers Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh is 
engineering and building these ma. 
chines. Atlas Steels, Ltd., of Welland, 
Ont., has one in operation, turning out 
stainless and specialty steels (BW —Nov. 
6’54,p162). 

For several years, continuous casting 
has also been jointly researched by Re. 
public Steel Corp. and Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. at B&W ’s Beaver Falls 
(Pa.) plant. Both firms feel that the 
technique also has a place in big in 
tegrated mills, but primarily for spe- 
cialty steels, such as tool and stainless. 
In a big mill, a casting machine could 
break a bottleneck in the rolling equip 
ment that handled bread-and-butter 
products. 

The semifinished steel from the cast- 
ing machine can feed directly into the 
rolling mill from only a little heat-treat- 
ing on the way. 
¢ Two New Mills—Right now in Cleve- 
land, two separate groups are planning 
semi-integrated mills that use the whole 
package of modern methods illustrated 
on pages +4 and 45. 

One mill, slated for cither California 
or Nevada, will have a monthly capacity 
of at least 15,000 tons of sheet prod- 
ucts. The other will specialize in rein- 
forcing bars for the construction in 
dustrv around San Francisco. It will 
have a monthly output of 5,000 to 
15,000 tons. 

lor competitive rea 
these mills are secretive 
identity and the exact lo 
plants. According to industry talk, 
however, Leon A. Beeghly, a director 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 1s 
backing one of the mill 
¢ The Economics—Promotcrs 
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two mills have no delusi 
ing any of the major 
ducers in either size o1 
feel their regional markets 
all-out operation of their 
modern plants. Their ¢ 


tbout rival- 
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This is Phil 





Fifteen Greater Philadelphia chemical plants are now 
spending approximately $163,000,000 to increase production... 
to market products today that were unheard of yesterday . . . to 
market products tomorrow that are undreamed of today. 

In this rapidly growing 14-county Greater Philadelphia Market 
now live more than 4,500,000 home-owning, home-loving family 
folks. They are people with money to spend and the good judg- 
ment to spend it wisely. They'll buy your product again and again. 
These are the people who read The Evening and Sunday Bulletin— 
the newspaper that reflects the character, needs and interests of 
the entire region. With one of the largest local news staffs in the 
nation. The Bulletin’s complete and accurate reporting of the big 
and little news of Greater Philadelphia has made it a trusted mem- 
ber of the household through generations of Philadelphia families. 
This is one of the many reasons why. in Greater Philadelphi 
The Bulletin delivers more copies to more people every seven days 
than any other newspaper. 

The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s favorite newspaper—Philadelphians 
buy it. read it, believe it and respond to its advertising. 


The Bulletin is Philadelphia. 


*14-County A.B.C. City and Retail Trading Zone 


adelphia 


Typical of Greater Philadelphia’s expanding chemical industry 
is this huge plant used for the manufacture of plastics 


In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets 
New York, 285 Madison Ave. * Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave 


Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit 
Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 



































Here’s a PAPER that... 
HELPS 


MACHINES 
THINK 


... it’s just one 
of 600 Tailor-Made 
Riegel Papers 


“Mechanical brains” devised 
to ease the tedium of business 
mathematics often require spe- 
cial papers as part of their 
thinking processes. The un- 
usual requirements of this field 
have been met many times by 
Riegel . . . another example 
of Riegel’s ability to make 
paper for almost any need. 
More than 600 grades are 
now available. Tell us what 
you want paper to do for you. 
Write Riegel Paper Corp., P.O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 





SPECIAL PAPERS 
for 
INDUSTRY 
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won't be any higher than those of most 
producers in the East and Midwest. 
‘The initial tab for a semi-integrated mill 
with a monthly capacity of 15,000 tons 
of finished products is about $15-mil- 
lion to $17.5-million. 

The cost breaks down this way for 
the equipment: the complete furnace 
shop, $4.5-million; the continuous cast- 
ing machine, $4-million; hot and cold 
finishing mills, $5.3-million; and acces- 
sory equipment, an additional $2.5- 
million. ‘These costs are preliminary 
engineering estimates. Chances are that 
the investment and carrving charges 
might be lower for each ton of finished 
steel, compared to that of an integrated 
mill. 

The market demand has been worked 
out through surveys. In a growing steel- 
consuming area, the first needs are for 
reinforcing bars, small merchant bar 
stock, rod and wire products, tubular 
goods, and some flat-rolled stuff. The 
two Cleveland groups are engineering 
their mills for these needs. 

Transportation is a factor, too, in 
their thinking. The cost of transporting 
steel from the historic centers of the 
industry to the growing markets of the 
West and Southwest has been steadily 
increasing. Location of mills in those 
markets will drastically cut that cost. 

e Concentrated Ore—A second attrac- 
tion for the new mills is the develop- 
ment of rich sources of iron concen- 
trates from the taconite and _ jasper 
ores of the Lake Superior region. Be- 
sides being a new source of raw material 
for the electric furnaces, the existence 
of these concentrates will have a stabiliz- 
ing effect on the up-and-down price of 


steel scrap, the traditional feed for 
the furnaces. 
The concentrates, which come in 


“or 


pellets of 62% to 65% iron, aren’t yet 
abundantly available, but as their out- 
put increases and cost goes down, they 
will someday be competitive with scrap 
at $40 a ton. What's more, the Cleve- 
land experts say, the iron pellets are 
superior to steel scrap as fodder for the 
electric furnace. The little scrap the 
furnaces will need for the initial melt- 
ing operation can come from within 
the plant, rather than the outside mar- 
ket. 

In electric furnace use, Republic 
Steel Corp. has bridged one last techni- 
cal gap in the metallurgy of iron pel- 
lets. It has found a way of easily remov- 
ing oxygen from the concentrate, which 
is necessary to prepare the pellets for 
feeding into the furnace. 

At its powdered iron plant in Toledo, 
Republic does the job with hydrogen 
gas. In a vertical furnace, the iron 
pellets get a blast of heated hydrogen; 
oxygen from the heated pellets com- 
bines with the hydrogen and passes off 
m steam. The excess hydrogen is re- 
circulated in the furnace. 
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An aluminum plant for the West 
proposed by the Reynolds Metals ¢ 
The new fabricating unit will be in the 


Pacific Northwest, probably at eithe 
Longview, Wash., or Troutdale, Ore 
where the company already has alum; 


Revnolds 


5500.000 


num reduction plants. 
cently footed the bill for a 
Army-proposed flood control project at 
the Troutdale site, which is 
Columbia River. 


on the 


Production of artillery shells will }, 
resumed by Delta ‘Tank Mfg. Co., Inc 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of General 
Gas Corp., of Baton Rouge. Delta, 
big Korean War shell producer, was put 
on standby at the end of its contact 
with Army Ordnance in early 1954 
The Delta announcement savs that the 
new contract is worth $54-million. 
2 


Ford Motor Co. recently announced 
that it has assembled an experimental 
gas turbine engine. This makes it the 
third big auto company to go into this 
field. In 1954, both General Motor 
and Chrysler built and tested gas tur 
bines for automobiles. Results were 
good power-wise, but ¢ xhaust heat gave 
trouble. Ford doesn’t savy whether its 
engine has been road tested 
s 
Oak Ridge School of Reactor Tech- 
nology is accepting enrollment applica- 
tions for the 1955-1956 session. Indus- 
trial organizations may enroll a limited 
number of technical personnel in the 
AEC school where tuition for students 
from companies other than AEC op 
erating contractors is $2,500. Address 
The Director, Oak Ridge School of 
Reactor Technology, Post Office Box P, 
Oak Ridge, ‘Tenn. 
° 

Flight queries answered immediately: 
American Airlines electronic 
memory unit to record and update in- 
formation about flight condition, time 
of arrival, and departure of all flights 
to and from its New York-Newark bases 
The unit, which also keeps track of all 
reservations, makes it possible for flight 
agents to answer questions immediatel 
about in-flight aircraft, without goimg 


l 


through Flight Dispatch 


uses in 


* 
New plant, new product: ‘Ihe Plastics 
and Resins Div. of American Cyanami¢ 
Co. will build two thermoplastics 
plants. One, in New Orleans, will 
process raw material for further use at 
the other, in Wallingford, Conn. The 
products, a molding compound and an 
intermediate, will be turned out by a 
1eportedly new operation 
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09 this new 68-page =» yjlls Walls give you Space Control, the ability to adapt your space 
ately ’ ° . . . ° 
pre catalog. It’s a practical readily to changing space requirements. They promote efficiency—en- 
> © . es ° 
work book on Space Control able you to get maximum productivity through the most effective use 
of space. Mills Walls are economical, too—can be moved at low cost, 
astics i overnight or over a week end, without interrupting normal routine— 
= ; Le require no maintenance except occasional washing. Thoroughly sound- 
"will tA proofed, Mills Walls combine distinctive architectural design with 
ILLS , - 
se e S structural stability—are as attractive and modern as they are efficient. 
The 
te METAL WASLS THE MILLS COMPANY © 932 Wayside Road + Cleveland 10, Ohio 
by a 
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NEW PRODUCTS | 


Power Trouble Shooter 


On cold, stormy nights, when roads 

ire slippery and visibility is poor, q 

driver makes hea emands on his 

car’s electrical system. His h idlights 
ire on, and probably his heater and 
radio. At low speeds, his generator may 
be running too slowly to keep every 

\ thing going at oncc In fact, many 

truck drivers complain that on bad 


h 


nights they often 1 choice be. 


tween using their he idlights or their 
windshield wipers. 
Leece-Neville Co. will soon market 
an alternating current generator that, 
é the company claims, will keep every. 
thing running smoothly under the 
ry 





worst weather conditions, and which 


"5 is inexpensive enough for general in- 


\ stallation. 
Beginning in February, lord Motor 


Co. will install this equipment in its 





new vehicles upon the customer’s te. 

quest. Up to now, all but cmergenc 

vehicles have used direct current gen 

eee and save storage space erators, because alternators, though 
more powerful, cost a lot more. A dic. 

unit, while it can be set to give maxi- 

Here’s the lightweight, stainless steel mum output at either high or low 

acid container that builds a safe, compact speeds, will not perform well at both 
stack—saves warehouse space and han- For example, if it's set to give max: 








mum power at 30 mph., it mav be prac. 


dling time for you. B m fi ing of = 
8 — a tically useless at 15 mph. This throws 





the 15/2-gallon Hackney Chemical Con- the whole load on the batterv—which 
tainer fits snugly over top ring of lower can carrv it only so long. An ac. gen 
barrel. erator, on the other hand, can deliver 

, : almost a third more power than can the 
Designed with easy-to-grasp, full curled comparable d.c. Als ven ob tas 
foot rings for safe, one-man handling speeds, its output can take care of all 
and convenient pouring. Your name can demands. 


Leece-Neville savs it has made its 
alternator a near mass production item 
by building an automatic coil winder, 


be embossed on the bottom foot ring. 
Low tare weight reduces transportation 


costs. Stainless Steel protects your dan- punching out parts that were former 
gerous or perishable chemical products cast, and cutting down machining op 
—eliminates breakage losses. erations. The new unit—which con 

tains the generator, a rectifier, and volt 


Write today for the Hackney Drum and pociegaees ccamagpeee , $150 

age regulator—will cost around $15 
Barrel Catalog. e Source: Leece-Neville Co., 5109 
Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 


Pressed Steel Mobile Air Conditioner 


— 


5 








; A mobile air conditioner made bi 
3 Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp 
an ompany can be wheeled from window to win 
dow to provide cooling when an 

Manufacturer of Hackney Products where it’s wanted. 








1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 The unit is mounted on a movable 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., Room 2097, New York 17 wrought iron stand that can be raised 

207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 eciial ™ S rainst the bot 

936 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 or lowered to fit flush ag ris ts of 

208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 tom of a window. Any open parts | 

555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 the window that aren’t covered by the 

18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kansas City 11, Mo. unit can be masked with an installation 

: <j at comes with the conditionct. 

at DOWNINGTOWN IRON WORKS, INC., DIVISION aS Get ones. wan Se 
i t : [his makes it possible to adap 
IRON WORKS 137 Wallace Ave., Downingtown, Pennsylvania unit to windows of differing sizes. 

CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS Emerson says that the changeover 
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SMALLER 


SMALLER 


SMALLER 


Through miniaturization, Crosley is solving problems 
of weight and size reduction of vital military equipments 

and systems—increasing performance and reliability. 

Typically, Crosley’s modified Glide Slope-Localizer Receiver— 
now 40% lighter and 24% smaller—requires less power, 
provides greater flexibility, easier installation and maintenance. 

And Crosley’s advanced techniques in miniaturization find equal 
application wherever weight and size must be held to a minimum. 
Why not let Crosley reliability do the job right for you? 
For Procurement Agencies and other defense contractors: an illustrated brochure 
describing Crosley’s complete facilities. Write for your copy today, on your business letterhead. 


CROSLEY GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 























EVERY PLANT LOCATION SHOULD HAVE ALL J FOR EFFICIENT OPERATION 
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How far must you go for the supplies that 
keep your production lines rolling? Distance 
can mean delays—and dollars out of your 
pocket. Stockpiling can be expensive, too. 
The ideal situation for any manufacturer is to 
be able to buy everything he needs—as he 
needs it—“‘right in his own backyard.” 


Producers of a great variety of equipment, * 
component parts, special steels, coal and petro- 
chemicals, and semi-finished materials and sup- 
plies of all kinds, are located in the area served 
by the West Penn Electric system in the five 
states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio and Virginia. That’s one reason 
why you should consider this area when it’s 
important to cut costs. You won’t have to 
“shop around” for the materials you need. 


. Major Markets 

. Room to Grow 

. Good Workers 

. Natural Resources 
. MATERIALS 

. Shipping Facilities 
. Electric Power 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER “7 Good Gusiness Reasons” 


describing advantages enjoyed by business and industry in the West 
Penn Electric service area. Let us recommend communities and plant 
sites to meet your specifications, in confidence if you wish. 


Write or phone: 
Area Development Department - The West Penn Electric Company 
Room 906, 50 Broad Street - New York 4, N.Y. 
Wiitehall 4-3740 


Ana WKH = 


N 
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from one window to another requires 
no skill, and takes very little time 
Smaller model, 4 hp., costs $189.95 
the largest, 3 hp., sells for $329.95. 

e Source: Emerson Radio @ Phono 
graph Corp., 111 Eighth Ave., Ne 
York 11. 





~ 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


en 





A nail-less crate can be asscmbled 9 
taken apart in one minute. The ship 
ping container, made by Evans Con. 


tainer Corp., 5832 E. 6lst St., Los 
Angeles, is held together by simple 
patented bracing devices, without nails 
screws, or hooks, and is reported to be 
completely reusable 

7 
Tough wire rope is being turned out 
by American Chain & Cable Co., Inc, 
929 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2 


Conn. It is made from high carbon 
steel and is said to be 15% stronger 
than the best ropes made so far. The 
rope has been tested in heavy construc. 
tion, mining, logging, and_ petroleum 
installations, and the Navv is already 
using it in catapult launching assem. 
blies, arresting gears, and barriers. 


*. 
Multipurpose drafting aids are made by 
Graphic Calculator Co., 633 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago 5. Clear sheet plastic 
instruments include a straight-edge at- 


tached to a quadrant with a retractable 
pivot at the quadrant’s 


center. 








Supplies With a Spin 
By combining a helicopter-like rotor 
with a standard M-2 military suppl 
container, engineers of the Kaman Arr 
craft Corp. have built a uit that can 
be dropped from a low-flying plane 
with pinpoint accuracy. Rotor action 
slows the descent, protects contents. 
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PETROLEUM REFINING 


TITANIUM 


is it your key to progress, too? 


Want a metal to really answer your corro- 
sion problems? One that’s strong as steel but 
40% lighter? One you can fabricate by nor- 
mal shop practices? Then REM-CRU 
titanium is what you’re looking for. 
Titanium is the key to progress for many 
manufacturers. In hundreds of applications 
nothing else will do the job as well. Pulp and 
paper making, for example, can profitably 
use REM-CRU titanium for valves and fit- 
tings, tubing, screens, chemical recovery 
equipment—anywhere corrosion or erosion 
is a critical problem. Chlorine-dioxide 
bleaching becomes practical when REM- 


CRU titanium is used. Better paper and 
lower costs result. 

Now you, too, can take advantage of ti- 
tanium’s unique properties, for expanded 
facilities at REM-CRU make ample quan- 
tities available for nondefense use. You'll 
get prompt delivery of REM-CRU titanium 
bars, plates, sheet, strip, wire, tubing and 
forgings . . . in many sizes and grades .. . 
even in new high-strength, weldable alloys. 
And since there’s a best way to work with 
titanium—as there is for any metal—why not 
take advantage of the practical advice a 
REM-CRU engineer can give you? 





REM-CcRU 
THAIN BUD IM aren -cru TITANIUM, INC., MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SPRING STEEL PART 


CMP COLD ROLLED 
TEMPERED SPRING STEEL 


made iteatier fle 
at esd con 







BEFORE 


This manufacturer of spring 
Steel parts purchased annealed 
spring steel and processed it 
for desired temper preceding 
fabrication. Frequently 
problems of non-uniformity 
Slowed down production. 
Often-times parts did not meet 
specifications--tolerances 
were too variable--fatigue 
tests would not meet 
requirements. It all added 

up to many costly rejects. 















AFTER 





These problems were given to a 
CMP representative for study 
and, after several discussions 
with CMP technical representa- 
tives, a new manufacturing 
procedure was established. 
Specific specifications were 
developed by CMP for each spring 
Steel application and, after 
approval by the Customer, CMP 
then produced and processed 
tempered spring steel to each 
such specific specification. 

The manufacturer's previous 
problems of fabrication and 
tempering-in-process were 
eliminated and the manufacturer 
showed an improved cost on each 
such spring steel job, proving 
once again that it is worthwhile 
to utilize the CMP technical 
spring steel experience which is 
available to you at any time. 



















CMP Products—low carbon, electro zinc coated, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alloy. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICE: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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REGIONS 


The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes Down 0.3% 











vs. year 
Be rs | Sis | 
1. Boston —0.3% | 259.2 | 257.7 | 260.0 
2. New York —2.0% 272.6 | 274.0 | 278.2 
3. Philadelphia —3.7% 260.8 | 261.4 | 270.9 
4. Cleveland —3.4% | 293.7 | 289.5 | 303.9 
5. Richmond 42.8% | 320.2 | 312.3 | 311.6 
6. Atlanta +3.9% 376.0 | 376.5 | 362.0 
7. Chicago —1.8% 304.5 | 302.6 | 310.2 
8. St. Louis —0.6% | 293.5 | 293.2 | 295.2 
9. Minneapolis —0.7% |°311.7 | 313.3 | 313.9 
10. Kansas City +3.1% | 369.3 | 368.8 | 358.2 
11. Dallas 42.4% | 414.0 | 412.1 | 404.4 
12. San Francisco +1.8% | 338.0 | 338.9 | 331.9 
U.S. Composite —0.3% | 307.5 | 306.5 | 308.4 











1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal. November figures preliminary; 
October revised. 


New High for Year 


Last November, total U.S. income 
reached its highest level for 1954, even 
though it was still 0.3% below the level 
of the previous November—and 0.8% 
below the all-time high in July, 1953, 
according to BUSINESS WEEK’s Regional 
Income Indexes. 

Only in the West and South did the 
individual regions show year-to-year 
gains for November. These same re- 
gions, plus the Boston region, were the 
only ones that showed a gain in in- 
comes since the beginning of the year. 
As in earlier regional income reports, 
the greatest declines from year to vear 


are still in the Philad 
land regions. 

From last October t 
comes increased 0.3 
regions had higher inc 
than in October. The 
suffer declines lost no 
in any case, and increa 
as 2.5%. Employment 
areas got credit for 
income during Noven 
plants called many m«¢ 
on new models, and en 
increased in steel, meta 
electrical machinery. 
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How to collar a cloud-buster 

















AND BRING COSTS DOWN TO EARTH! 


Where the propeller shaft enters the gear case, the design specs 
called for a piston ring seal. It was dependable... but through 


cooperative efforts of Curtiss Wright and C/R engineers, a fog i= by - = a | 


simpler seal was designed, equally as dependable but saving 
space and cost. It works perfectly. This C/R seal provides lubri- Ou = [ 
cant retention sufficient to seal a vital bearing under severe 
conditions. This is a typical example of C/R seal engineering 


service. May we help you, too, with your sealing problems? 


Send for your copy of ““C/R Perfect Oil Seals.” More automobiles, farm equipment and industrial machines 


rely on C/R Oil Seals than on any similar sealing device, 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1301 Elston Avenue OIL SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 
IN CANADA: SUPER OIL SEAL MFG, CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Other C/R products 
SiRVENE : (Synthetic rubber) diaphragms, boots, gaskets and similar parts for critical operating conditions * Conpor: Controlled porosity 


mechanical leather packings and other sealing products « Sirvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products. 
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When power line inspection got off the 
ground and into the air with Bell helicopters, costs 
and power line failures dropped to an all-time low. 
Utility companies in the United States, Canada 
and France average from 25 to 50 miles of power 
line inspection per hour compared to 10 miles per 
day on foot. This means savings of 50 per cent and 
more in the cost of patrolling high tension lines. 












You can profit by the world-wide experience of 
hundreds of companies in all industries who 
own or lease Bell helicopters. Our experts will 
be glad to help analyze your problems and 
demonstrate the economy and flexibility of the 
world’s leading commercial helicopter. 
There’s a bonus in every Bell helicopter, too. 
In addition to power line patrol, these versatile 
aircraft are also used for topographical surveys 
carrying lead lines across inaccessible places... 
for emergency movement of crews and 
supplies ...and for executive transportation. 
Backed by more than a million flight hours, 
the Bell helicopter has a low initial cost, 
the /owest maintenance upkeep of any 
helicopter and is unequalled as a multi-purpose 
machine. It can operate in any climate, 
over any terrain, in any weather. 
Complete details, including the sales 
representatives and commercial operators 
in your area, are available on request. 


/ 


CORPORATION | 





E 
D 


y PCr 





Texas Division 


Dept. HW2, P.O. Box 482, Ft. Worth | 


Sales and Service Representatives in 60 Countries 








Water Shortage... 


. .. In areas feeding 
Missouri Basin threatens the 


river's transportation and 
power facilities. 
Last week, the first of the Commer 


Dept.’s 1955 water supply forecasts cop. 
firmed what residents of the Missoy 
Basin have suspected all along: There 
mav be a water—and power—pinch oy 
the Missouri River ue xt summer. 
Winter snow, which in large measure 
supplies next summer's water, has rareh 


been lighter in the basin area. The 
Commerce Dept. reported that total 


snow and water piled up behind Mon. 
tana’s Ft. Peck Dam was only 60% of 
normal; over the Ye Basin. 
September through December precipi 
tation was 55% of what it should be 
Unless January to June proves a lot 
wetter than average, the river isn’t going 
to have anvwhere near the water that's 
needed. 

e Ramifications—For vears, the level of 
the Missouri—aside from floods—was of 
no particular importance. But with the 
revival of river commerce and the use of 
its water for power, all that changed 
The area’s new $333.6-million river 
improvement project anticipates the day 
when the Missouri will be hauling more 
than 1l-million tons annually (BW- 
Oct.16'54,p96). Now, just as the river 
begins to look forward to a new era of 
navigation, trouble looms. 

Transportation, however, wouldn't 

be the only casualty. A lower water 
vear now can mean: 
e Ft. Peck’s generators won't be 
able to take on any more than the fim 
power demands and the more urgent 
secondary loads that thev are handling 
now. The same will be true for Ft. Ran- 
dall’s generators. 

e The No. 1 generator at Garrison 
Dam—an 80,000-kw. unit slated to go 
into operation in March—would have to 
remain idle until there is enough water 
to turn it. 

e The Mar. 15-to-Nov. 
tion season might have to be cut again; 
in 1954’s dry year, weeks were 
lopped off at either end. Barge oper 
tors, who look for freight of 500,000 
tons this vear (against 283,000 in 1954 
have been pressing Army engineers for a 
full season. A cut would mean a loss of 
from 30,000 to 60,000 tons. 

At this point, Army engineers say 
only that it’s too early to tell exact 
what the water supply will be. The 
1955 operating plan for the river, figures 
on a slightly below-average runoff. If bi 
April, the runoff looks no better than it 
does now, plants will have to be re- 
shaped to pare use to meet water. 
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ARA-RE SIN the new envelope adhesive 


that is three ways different and many ways an improvement 


Te envelopes your firm sends out are more 
than wrappers — for correspondence, printed 
matter, samples, etc. Each envelope is your 
representative to a particular customer, some- 
times the only representative he sees for 
months at a time. 

Because envelopes hold this double impor- 
tance, there is a never-ending search to im- 
prove them. That is why Ara-resin, Arabol’s 
new Synthetic Resin Adhesive for envelopes, 
should be enthusiastically accepted — by en- 
velope makers and envelope users alike. 


An envelope with Ara-resin is, in our opin- 
ion, three ways better. (1) You have no bulg- 
ing or seal impression to distort printing — to 
damage dies. Ara-resin makes a flatter, neater 
seal. 

(2) With Ara-resin, there is less spoilage 
when envelopes are stored for any length of 
time — less tendency for the paper to curl. This 
is especially important to firms who process 
their mail through automatic postage 
machines. 

(3) Ara-resin has more power to stick than 
dextrine type adhesives — and remains stuck. 
It actually out-performs the conventional en- 
velope adhesives—even those made especially 
for “difficult” stocks like 100% rag and kraft. 
More than that, Ara-resin tacks and adheres 
only when brought in direct contact with 
water — it is less affected by high humidity. 


Ara-resin is colorless (almost to invisibil- 
ity), and odorless. However, Ara-resin can 
also be produced to your order, in a wide 
range of color, and to taste, if necessary, as 
well as to a degree of gloss. With any combi- 
nation of these qualities, Ara-resin retains its 
basic characteristics. 

By the pound, Ara-resin costs more than 
Arabol’s Dextrine adhesives for envelopes. 
However, tests indicate that a pound of Ara- 
resin goes appreciably further than do con- 
ventional envelope adhesives. If this works 
out in terms of your requirements, then once 
again, it is a case where the best adhesive 
should have the least overall cost. 

The Envelope Industry is one of a hundred 
in which Arabol is privileged to serve the 
leaders. We urge you to talk with your envel- 
ope supplier on the practical advantages, the 
added refinements and, quite possibly, the 
greater economy of having your envelopes 
made with Ara-resin. 

For any of your other adhesive require- 
ments—in the making, labeling, packaging, or 
shipping of your product . . . we invite the 
opportunity to submit samples for you to test 
in your own plant — under your particular 
working conditions—for your specific require- 
ments, whatever their nature. That is the one 
kind of testing that assures you of satisfactory 
results. Your inquiry to Department 23 will 
bring a prompt response. 


ADHESIVES ? ARABOL 





YEARS OF PIONEERING IN 
THE MAKING OF ADHESIVES 
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THE ARABOL mre. co. 


.-.@ nationwide organization 
serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 E. 42nd ST., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 

CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

ST. LOUIS « ATLANTA @ PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON 

PORTLAND, Ore. @ ITASCA, Tex. ¢ CINCINNATI! 
LONDON, Eng. 
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Electric Utilities 


5 Dec. 31 1954=100 





Oct. 27 |1954=100 


50 Industrials 


.-. but since yearend, the 
utilities have outperformed 
the slumping industrials. 








Since the election, the 
- utilities, as usual in a 
bull market, trailed the 


100 








% industrials... 
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50 Industrials 
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Oct Nov 


10 17 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp 
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With the market showing signs of weakness, investors are looking at the indexes 
(below) of the strength of the traditionally “defensive” utility stocks. 
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Data: Edison Electric Institute, Federal Power Commission, Electrical World 


They Thrive on Adversity 


When the stock market begins to 
act skittish, as it has recently, some in- 
vestors start thinking about hedging 
their investments against possible trou- 
ble. ‘This invariably leads them to eye 
the ‘‘defensive stocks’’—tobaccos, food 
producers, bank stocks, and, especially, 
electric utilities. 

Tobacco stocks have lost a lot of 
their luster due to the heavy cancer 
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propaganda, and the bank stocks haven’t 
gotten much of a play recently. But 
there are signs that the utilities are 
attracting some attention. 

The chart above shows that the 
utility index acted better than the in- 
dustrials through the first three weeks 
of trading in 1955. In fact, just last 
week, Standard & Poor’s average of 20 
utilitv stocks hit its highest mark since 
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1930, when the era of pyramided hold- 
ing companies was nearing its end. So 
far this year, the average daily trading 
volume of the utilities is higher than 
it has been m more than two years. 

e Defensive Value—The utilities have 
a long-standing reputation for perform- 
ing better than industrials or tails 
when the market is heading downward. 
This reputation isn’t as ironclad as some 
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At Verson, a Whiting Trambeam double-girder crane is used to lift 
a set of gears (weighing 5 tons each) from the cutting machine. 


AT VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS COMPANY 


Men get a lift...Costs go 


Moving and lifting materials or products is a major 
cost factor faced by practically every company. Many, 
like Verson Allsteel Press Company, Chicago, 

do something about reducing these costs. Machine 
operators at Verson use versatile Trambeam Overhead 
Handling Systems to move and lift the heavy gears 
they work upon. Trambeam does the job safely and 
quickly ... and the operators handle 10-ton loads 

with little effort. Time and money are saved in handling 
—manhours are devoted to production. 

Your local Trambeam distributor will help you save 
money in handling. Talk to him now—his experience is 
of great value. We will give you complete information 
on Trambeam Cranes for fast, flexible, complete area 
coverage—on monorail for point-to-point transport 
and on installation of the complete system. 

Write today and ask for a free copy of the Trambeam 
catalog and the name of your Trambeam Distributor. 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


OTHER WHITING PRODUCTS 
Trackmobile « Overhead Cranes « Electric Chain Hoists e Electric 
Furnaces e Evaporators and Spray Dryers 


down ! 


Fast, safe handling of parts to and from machines is provided by a 
single girder Trambeam crane and Whiting electric chain hoist in the 
tool room. 


Trambeam offers all industry 
outstanding best buy features 


e@ High carbon rails assure long life operation. 

e Flexible suspension minimizes bending fatigue and 
keeps load stress vertical. 

e Friction-reducing carrier design has Timken double 
row, tapered roller bearings. 

e Underhung carriers provide maximum headroom, 
greater speed and improved control. 


e Capacities up to 15 tons with full electrification. 














people believe—in the 1937-38 and, 
1946 market breaks, utilities dropped 
about as fast as industrials. 

In 1953, however, the axiom worked. 


In the first nine months of 1953, the 
industrials were down 16% but the 
utilities lost only 6%. Most bearish 
investors are looking for 1955 to be 
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Debt Booms Along With Housing 


Uhe U.S. is in the midst of the big- 
gest housing boom in history—and the 
biggest mortgage debt boom. Last year, 
more than 1.2-million houses were 
built. Yearend mortgage debt was an 
estimated $75-billion, up $9-billion, or 
14%, over 1953. Since the war 9.4- 
million houses have been built, more 
than in the previous 22 years. 

Most observers sce no abatement of 
the boom in 1955. The National Assn. 
of Home Builders, perhaps more bullish 
than most, looks for 1.3-million starts 
this vear (BW —Jan.22°55,p26), which 
would eclipse the record set in 1950. 
Che boom will probably get its greatest 
stimulus this vear from the Housing 
\ct of 1954, which provided more 
liberal terms on government-insured 
mortgages, which now make up about 
10% of all mortgages written. 

The giddy rise in housing starts and 
in debt can have its dangers, and many 
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prophets are sounding warnings. Dr. 
George Conklin, financial vice-presi- 
dent of Guardian Life Insurance Co., 
pointed out that 1.3-million new starts 
around $26- 


this vear would require 
billion of new mortgage monev, and 
conditions in the money market are 


quite different from a year ago. Then 
business activity and inventories were 
declining, credit was plentiful, and the 
commercial banks had money, due to 
the slack in business loans, to buv gov- 
cmment bonds from life insurance 
companies and savings banks. This in 
turn allowed those institutions to shift 
money into the mortgage market. 
Now, Conklin points out, the de- 
mand for money is growing much 
faster than the supply, mainly personal 


savings. These factors make Conklin 


look for “‘a slight tightening of monev 


and interest rates and a little less money 
for mortgages” (BW-—Jan.22’55,p60). 


more like 1953 or 1952, when utilities 
also outperformed industrials, than like 
the earlier shakeouts 

e Earnings—Of course, it isn’t onh 
market performance that marks utilities 
as a top investment in a business slide, 
Earnings of utility companies invariabh 


do better than business generallyv—this 
was true in 1937 and 1949. In the lat 
ter setback, the Federal Reserve index 
of industrial production lost some 8.3% 
while electric utilities’ earnings rose 


16% on the vear. 

One big reason for thi 
ing is that recessions most sharply 
into industrial demand power, and 
industrial sales give the utilities their 
lowest profit. Biggest margins come 
from commercial and residential con- 


sort of show- 


sumers. 

Another reason is that rates are regu- 
lated by state and federal agencies, 
thus are slow to move either up or 
down. In a deflation, therefore, rates 
will stick while other prices are drop- 
ping, giving utilities a relatively better 
showing. 

Of course, in an inflationary period, 


rates won't rise so fast, but utilities 
have done fairly well in boosting rev- 
enues and earnings during the post- 
war inflation. The regulating bodies 
have helped. Since 1946, thev have 


granted 386 of a total +31 
for rate increases. 
e Cause for Alarm—Th¢ 
of the present market 
worrving investors, 
herently cautious. Yields on 
dustrial stocks are no longer 
attractive, and the market has attained 
a volatility that keeps market observers 
tossing in their sleep. 
Among the “pro” in 
vestment trusts—there’s 
of opinion about utilitic 
One trust figures that it 


ipplications 


terrific height 
other thing 
the in- 
many in- 


espe ally 


considered 


estors—the in- 
me difference 

right now. 
ught to start 


buying a “slug of utilities’ in six to 
nine months. From 1951 to the begin- 
ning of last year, utilities were the 
largest holdings of this trust, but last 
vear they were cut ba sharply in 
order to shift more m into the 
fast-climbing industrials. Now the fund 
figures the pendulum has swung the 


tter on price 
the indus- 


other wav—utilities look | 
and offer better vields th 
trials. 


¢ The Other Side—An large in- 
vestment trust takes just the opposite 
view. It, too, reduced its holdings of 
utilities in early 1954 14% to 
8% of its portfolio. And quick to 
point out that some fu that held 
large chunks of utilities uugh 1954 
have shown up poorest nvestment 
trust performance for the year. This 
fund doesn’t look for an ous trou- 
ble this vear. As for defen holdings, 


it savs, “If vou want to defensive, 


don’t buy common stocks 
e Year’s Record—No matter which side 
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Radial load centers, transformers, capacitors and bus duct 
systems contribute heavily toward lower production costs. 
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es: 
To learn how each can add to increased efficiency of the 
power distribution system in your plant, call Graybar first. 


How modern power distribution cuts costs 








SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY, TODAY 


This fact-filled booklet ‘24 Time- and Money- 
saving Ideas" gives actual case-history proof of 
the statements made at right... demonstrates 
conclusively the savings possible through im- 
proved utilization of 
electrical equipment 
of all kinds. Write to 
the address below for 
your copy. 

For information rel- 
evant to any electri- 
cal installation, how- 
ever, call your nearby 
Graybar Representa- 
i tive — he'll be happy 
to serve you. 














GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar tist ror... 


The statements below point up results that are hard to ignore in today’s 
drive toward lower production costs: 

@ up to 34% MORE CAPACITY from existing distribution systems. 

®@ up to 18.5% LESS SHUTDOWN TIME. 

@ up to 50% SAVINGS on power costs. 

@ up to 150% ANNUAL RETURN on your investment. 

.and, they’re particularly timely if you now face the problem of 
designing additional power distribution or of forestalling major rewir- 
ing through increased efficiency of an existing system. 

In any event, experienced Graybar Power Specialists are adept in 
custom-fitting equipment to individual requirements in order that you, 
too, can take advantage of similar benefits. 

As distributor of 100,000 different electrical items made by more 
than 600 leading manufacturers, you can always rely on Graybar’s 
carefully-considered, impartial recommendations. It’s the common- 
sense result of ordering everything electrical via a single source... 
a single responsibility. 998-91 


IN OVER | 
100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 























of the fence you're on, there’s no deny- 
ing that electric utilities showed some 
fancy figures in 1954. ‘There were new 
industry records for revenues, output, 
and new generating capacity added. 
However, none of this is particularly 
out of the ordinary—every postwar year 
so far has brought new records for these 
and other measures, and 195+ merely 
maintained the pace. 

Here’s the way 1954 looked for the 
private electric utilities: 

Output. Total sales hit 409.5-bil- 
lion kwh. last year, up 6.6% from 
1953. Biggest jump came in residential 
use, which shot up 11.4%. Industrial 
sales, hurt most by the recession, were 
up only 3.9%, but still represent about 
48% of the power companies’ business. 
Commercial sales were up 8.1. 

Revenues. ‘The private companies 
grossed $6.3-billion in 1954. That was 
6.1% better than 1953 and more than 
twice the 1946 mark. 

Net income. Percentagewise, net in- 
come increased nearly twice as much as 
revenues last year, racking up an 
11.9% gain on a dollar rise of $1.2-bil- 
lion. The good showing last year came 
from the jump in relatively high-profit 
residential and commercial demand. 
¢ Costs—Wages and _ salaries totaled 
$1.2-billion in 1954, an increase of 
6.2% over the previous year. ‘Taxes 
were $1.4-billion, up 8% over 1953. 
The only cost that turned down last 
year was fuel, which decreased a slim 
1.9% from 1953. But this is still a 
fairly significant drop, as fuel costs are 
nearly 18% of total costs. 

The drop in fuel cost is directly 
attributable to some striking gains in 
operating efficiency in 1954. Coal con- 
sumption per kilowatt-hour was reduced 
from 1.06 Ib. per kwh. in 1953 to 0.99 
lb. per kwh. ‘Ten years ago, the figure 
was 1.29 per kwh. 
¢ Expansion—Investor-owned —compa- 
nies added 8.1-million kw. of new gen- 
erating capacity last year, making an in- 
dustry total (including government 
agencies and cooperatives) of 107-mil- 
lion kw. of total installed capacity at 
vearend. This expansion cost the pri- 
vate companies $2.8-billion; in 1953 
they spent $2.88-billion. About $1.8- 
billion was financed through sale of 
securities, the rest from depreciation 
reserves and retained earnings. Of the 
securities, $1.2-billion was in the form 
of debt issues. 

This year, the industry figures to 
add another 13-million kw. of capacity, 
of which 8-million kw. will be supplied 
by private companies. Estimates of de- 
mand for electricity 10 years from now 
indicate that the industry will have to 
add 7-million to 12-million kw. a year. 
After these 10 years, as much as 11- 
million to 24-million kw. more per 
year may be necessary just to keep up 
with population growth. 
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First Shots Over New Haven 


The skirmishing begins as McGinnis and Dumaine 
forces look ahead to the April annual meeting. Five Dumaine 
directors resign—with parting blasts. 


Skirmishing has already broken out in 
the battle for stockholders’ votes in 
April at the New Haven RR’s annual 
meeting. Five directors who backed 
ex-Pres. Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr., have 
resigned from the board with hot blasts 
at the fiscal policies of Pres. Patrick B. 
McGinnis, who took control of the 
road last April. 

The resignation of five pro-Dumaine 

directors raises McGinnis’ voting ad- 
vantage on the board from 11-10 to 
11-5, one of the minority being Du- 
maine. Stockholders are getting two 
versions of the resignations: (1) from 
the Dumaine group, the directors are 
getting out because they don’t like 
the way the railroad is being run; (2) 
from McGinnis, Dumaine and_his 
friends have given up hope of regaining 
control of the road. 
e Evidence—The books show that Du- 
maine has disposed of at least 114,000 
preferred and common shares in the 
past few months. This is more than 
11% of outstanding voting stock. This 
still leaves Dumaine the largest stock- 
holder, and Wall Street sees no indi- 
cation that he is giving up the idea of 
putting up a fight in April. 

McGinnis concedes that, under the 
New Haven’s cumulative voting rule, 
Dumaine can retain three seats on the 
board in April, maybe even four. But 
he questions if Dumaine even wants to 
head the road again. “If he does,” says 
McGinnis, “why does he keep on sell- 
ing New Haven stock?” 
¢ Charges—The five Dumaine directors 
who resigned are: Morgan B. Brainard, 
president, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford; Charles E. Dunlap, president, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., New 
York; William M. Hickey, president, 
United Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Richard E. Pritchard, chairman, Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn.; J. 
Francis Smith, president, J. F. Smith & 
Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 

Hickey and Smith joined Dumaine 
in charges that McGinnis has: 

e Cut maintenance of the road to 
the danger point. 

e Improved the earnings picture 
only by “bookkeeping adjustments.” 

¢ Raised “‘a few million dollars for 
a short term at an exorbitant rate.” 

e Allowed holdings of cash and 
government bonds to drop “from $21- 
million to $14-million.” 

¢ Held “rump” meetings of di- 
rectors to which Dumaine supporters 
weren’t invited. 


¢ Replies—McGinnis had an answer for 
each of these charges: 

e There was plenty of room to cut 
maintenance budget after the heavy 
spending of the Dumaine regime. More- 
over, each cut had the O.K. of George 
T. Carmichael, vice-president and sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Jeremiah J. O'Neill, 
comptroller. 

“Carmichael has been with the road 
+6 years and Jerry O'Neill for +3, and 
I trust their judgment completely.” 

¢ The only bookkeeping adjust- 
ments were “of the type approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
Quick amortization was extended from 
purchases of freight cars, as in the past, 
to apply to new passenger cars, as ap- 
proved accounting procedure. 

e McGinnis said the chief bor- 
rowing was $2.5-million to buy Boston 
& Providence RR debentures from the 
estate of Dumaine’s father, and he de- 
fended a sale-leaseback deal on 984 old 
box cars, in which critics say the road is 
paying more than 7% interest. 

e As to cash and government bond 
holdings, McGinnis said the $21-mil- 
lion cited by the Dumaine group in- 
cluded millions of dollars not properly 
in the cash account. Actually, he said, 
the account rose from $11.2-million on 
Apr. 30 to $15-million at yearend. 

e He admits calling his own di- 
rectors, some big stockholders, and 
other friends together for a “‘pregame 
dinner” the night before each directors’ 
meeting, to discuss the following day's 
business. He says the custom was initi- 
ated by the elder Dumaine many years 
ago. - 
¢ Future—McGinnis doesn’t see a New 
Haven-Boston & Maine merger as any- 
ihing imminent. Both roads will have 
to be in good financial shape first, he 
says, and any merger proposal is at least 
two years away. 

He insists, though, that he is on his 
way to putting the New Haven on a 
firm financial foundation. The road's 
debentures are now selling at more than 
$800; McGinnis says they will be up to 
$1,000 par before too long. He hopes 
by spring to improve the road’s credit 
to the point where he can borrow $50- 
million for a new signal system, new 
lightweight passenger cars, and other 
improvements to plant. 52 

He expects gross revenues in 1955 to 
run about $154-million, compared with 
$150-million for 1954 and $163-million 
for 1953, but net income will fall below 
the $6-million reported for the past two 
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D. W. Bolton, president of Royal 
Manufacturing Company, inspects fin- 
ishes applied by DeVilbiss semiauto- 
matic spray equipment. Royal makes 
one- and two-gallon jugs. 


THE DeVitBiss COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


ing DeVilbiss Automatic Spray Guns 
in a semiautomatic setup. The film 
thickness applied, the wetness of coat, 
the degree of atomization — all are 
precisely controlled. Result: uniform 
hammered finishes of lasting beauty. 

Furthermore, the speed and _ pre- 
cision of the new DeVilbiss semiauto- 
matic system have enabled Royal to 
step up production, increase paint 


transformer, hose and hose cleaner. 
Could you speed output and get 
better finishes at lower cost with 
DeVilbiss semiautomatic equipment 
in your paint department? Let a skilled 
DeVilbiss engineer survey your finish 
ing operation and give you a full 
report. For complete information, con 
tact your local DeVilbiss jobber or 
branch office, or write us direct. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeEVILBISS 


Santa Clara, Calif. © Barrie, Ontario @ London, England 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Throughout the U. S., Canada and the World 





SPRAY GUNS * AIR COMPRESSORS * HOSE AND HOSE CONNECTIONS « SPRAY BOOTHS 
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New... the floor of the future! 





MirtcoR 


CELLUFLOR 


with WA LKER 


ELECTRIFICATION 


The cellular construction of Milcor Celluflor 
combines with Walker Header Ducts to 
provide in-floor raceways for carrying tele- 
phone, light, and signal service wires and 
cables. Outlets can be installed at practi- 
cally any point on the floor. 
Two-and-one-half inches of concrete fill is 
placed over Milcor Celluflor and contrib- 
utes to its fire-resistive rating. 





Lets you prepare today 
for tomorrow's circuit re- 
quirements — save money 
on construction, as well 


You can add as many desks, tele- 
phones, or business machines as 
you like — even revamp an entire 
floor — at any time — if your 
building has a Milcor Celluflor 
with Walker Electrification. Elec- 
trical outlets can be relocated and 
new ones added quickly —without 
the cost of extensive alterations. 


Milcor Celluflor panels speed 
and simplify construction of your 
building. They providea safe work- 
ing floor, so that several trades 
can work at the same time. More- 
over, the floor is light in weight 
and reduces the cost of the foun- 
dation and structural steel. Wood 
forms, safety staging, or tempo- 
rary shoring are unnecessary. 

Ask your architect or general 
contractor about Milcor Celluflor 
with Walker Electrification. 


Bulletins available upon request. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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4041 WEST BURNHAM STREET 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


BALTIMORE 5, MD., 5300 Pulaski Highway—BUFFALO 11, N. Y., 64 Rapin St.—CHICAGO 9, ILL., 
4301 S. Western Bivd.—CINCINNATI 25, OHIO, 3240 Spring Grove Ave. —CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, 
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years. That’s because the road has met 
competition by cutting some rates, 
Nevertheless, McGinnis says he wij) 
recommend payment of a dividend op 
common stock, first since the road came 
out of reorganization in 1947. He favor 
a dividend in stock, so that cash may be 
retained for improvements. , 
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Corporate dividends in 1954 hit $92. 
billion, a rise of 8%, the Commerce 
Dept. reports. Yearend extras swelled 
the December total to $200-million 
above the year before figure. A high 
level of business activity, less need for 
investment funds, the end of EPT, and 
a switch of payments from December, 
1953, to January, 1954, were credited 
for the rise. 

. 
Alleghany Corp. stockholders will vote 
Feb. 8 on selling the company’s 350- 
000-plus shares of Investors Diversified 
Services. The purpose: The Robert R. 
Young controlled holding company 
wants to stay under ICC jurisdiction 
rather than under SEC; the stock sale 
would leave Alleghany holding noth- 
ing but railroad securities. Control of 
IDS is expected to pass to a company 
headed by two sons of Clint W. Mur 
chison, a key figure in Young’s cap 
ture of the New York Central (BW- 
Jun.12’54,p27). 

* 
Not a dry eye in the house: Trading in 
onion futures on the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange hit 2,715 contracts one 
day last week, a new record for the 
exchange. The heavy trade in onions 
also carried trade in all commodities 
on the exchange to a record. 

a 
Interest rates rise: General Electric 
Credit Corp., which handles _install- 
ment purchases of GE appliances, hiked 
its rate 4 of 1%, to 12%-134% for 
three-to-nine month maturities. GECC 
thus follows the earlier rise in commer 


i» he hd 


cial paper rates (BW —Jan.22’55,p60). 
* 


Investor resistance is still a potent fac- 
tor in the tightening bond market. Last 
week the syndicate marketing $50-mil- 
lion worth of new 50-year 34% Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. bonds was dis- 
banded when very few takers wanted 
the bonds at par. In the free market, 


the bonds were quoted at 98 bid. 


. 
Baltimore & Ohio RR has asked per- 
mission to issue $22.2-million of first 
and refunding mortgage 4% bonds, due 
1974-75. The road wants to use the 
bonds as collateral on short-term bank 
loans, which will in turn be used to 
retire outstanding bonds that cost 
the roads an average 4.595% interest. 
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New Inspection Tool 
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22-million-volt 
Betatron sees through 
steel sections from 
2 to 20 inches thick at 
production-line speeds 


With a betatron, one midwestern manufacturer 
radiographs parts, or a whole machine, to reveal 
flaws or check alignment of parts. Here are some 
of the results: 


Cuts weight and cost through elimination of over-design. 
Example: Betatron inspection reduced the “factor of ig- 
norance” by assuring casting quality. Result: A product 
that uses less material, is easier to manufacture, and easier 
to install. 


Permits safe use of welds because betatron’s speed and 
depth of penetration permits heretofore impossible inspec- 
tion. Example: A simple two-piece welded part replaced a 
complicated casting. 


Saves machine time—betatrons find flaws in raw mate- 
rial before machining. Example: Savings in machine time 
that would otherwise have been wasted paid the entire 
cost of the betatron installation in less than six months. 


Converts rejects into usable parts by locating flaws 
accurately for repair. Example: Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of parts saved because betatron inspection 
permits easy repair of cracks in castings. 


You can get complete information on how an Allis-Chalmers 22-million-volt 
betatron may find cost-cutting application in your plant. Call the nearest 
Allis-Chalmers office or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ™ 


Support Junior Achievement Week, Jan. 30-Feb. 5 

















The New Look in Antitrust 


@ The Justice Dept. has adopted a technique for 
handling cases out of court—thus dodging the likelihood of 


a long-drawn-out trial. 


@ Biggest case that was handled so far is Eastman 


Kodak’s. Here’s a step-by-step account of it. 


Eastman Kodak Co. of Rochester, 
N. Y., has agueed to make some fairly 
sweeping changes in its operating pol- 
icies. The changes were urged on East- 
man by the federal government’s anti- 
trust officials (BW—Dec.25’54,p24). 
It has all been accomplished without a 
single hour of court trial. 

This is part of the Republican anti- 
trusters’ enforcement policy. They 
have stressed the idea of getting as 
many cases as possible—old and new— 
settled out of court. 

They have tried to avoid delay and 
long-drawn-out court trials on new 
cases by getting companies to agree, 
ahead of time, to changes the anti- 
trusters want made. Such changes in 
each case are written into a consent set- 
tlement, which is then filed in court 
at the same time as the formal suit. 
When the judge signs the settlement, it 
becomes binding on the company. 
¢ Step-by-Step—Eastman’s is the big- 
gest case to have been settled so far 
with this out-of-court technique. In 
all, about 114 hours of face-to-face con- 
ference between the company and gov- 
emment representatives went into the 
case. 

It culminated on Dec. 21, 1954. Two 
things happened simultaneously: (1) 
The government filed a suit charging 
Eastman with having a monopoly in 
the color film processing industry and 
with signing illegal ‘fair trade” con- 
tracts. (2) A consent decree was en- 
tered, settling the issues in the case and 
setting up sweeping changes in the 
industry. 

Here’s a step-by-step account of the 
case from its beginnings—a study in de- 
tail of the new technique in action: 


MARCH The Justice Dept. Te- 

* ceived a complaint from a 
small business, Aljan Camera Co. in 
New York City, that Eastman was su- 
ing for unfair competition and violation 
of the state fair trade law. Aljan was 
selling at prices below the fair trade 
prices set by Eastman. Aljan com- 
plained that it should be illegal for a 
retailer (Eastman controls about 35 of 
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its own retail stores) to set the price its 
competition could charge. 

Under a procedure commonly used 
to try helping out on such small busi- 
ness complaints, a Justice Dept. repre- 
sentative in New York called Rochester, 
N. Y., to talk with Eastman’s counsel. 
At that time, a federal district court in 
New York had a fair trade case against 
drug and cosmetics maker McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., involving a similar com- 
plaint. 

The antitrust representative  sug- 
gested that under the circumstances— 
a decision in the M&R case might be 
forthcoming any day—Eastman might 
think it best not to press the Aljan suit 
until a ruling in that case had been 
made. Eastman agreed. 


APRIL The same retailer again com- 
+ plained to the department, 
saving that Eastman was now pressing 
its suit. The department again asked 
Eastman to hold off, since the expected 
ruling in the McKesson case had not 
come. A conference between Eastman 
representatives and the Justice Dept.’s 
New York office, Apr. 29, was unsatis- 
factory from the Justice Dept.’s posi- 
tion. Eastman held firm, went ahead 
with the suit. 


MAY 5 Armed with the Aljan com- 

+ plaint and Eastman’s 
known position, and checking the back- 
ground of a 1913 monopoly suit against 
Eastman and a sweeping grand jury in- 
vestigation in 1947, Washington staffers 
had begun to think of Eastman as a 
possible antitrust violator. Worth Row- 
ley, a special assistant to the Attorney 
General attached in a supervisory ca- 
pacity to the Antitrust Division’s Trial 
Section, and Allen A. Dobey, a top 
staff trial lawver and an expert on fair 
trade, requested permission from anti- 
trust chief Stanley N. Barnes to begin 
a preliminary investigation. 

On the same day, special antitrust 
lawyers hired by Eastman (the law firm 
of Donovan, Leisure, Newton & Irvine) 
conferred with Rowley and Dobey in 
an effort to recover ground lost by 


29 meeting in 
New York. But the antitrusters were 
aroused and tough, and this in tum 
touched off a series of fast steps by 
Eastman. 


Eastman at the Apr 


Eastman announced to its 
MAY dealers that it was aban- 
doning fair trade pricing on certain prod. 
ucts—including some color film items 
Eastman then had two cases pending on 
the subject: one, its own against Aljan: 
the other, the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion’s charge—since dismissed—that East. 
man’s fair trade contracts were illegal 


(BW —Jan.15’55,p62). 
Eastman counsel again 


MAY 11. conferred with Justice 


lawyers to report this move. The de. 
partment lawyers said they were in- 
terested in getting additional informa- 


tion from Eastman. 
Rowley and Dobey met 
MAY 17. in Barnes’ office to fill 
him in on what they knew about East- 
man’s practice of tying processing of 
film to sale of film, its fair trading 
practices, and why—from their exper 
ence—a closer check might be worth- 
while. It was agreed at this conference 
to start a preliminary investigation. 
During this investigation, no FBI 
assistance was requested or used—as it 
sometimes is in such cases. Instead, Jus- 
tice sent out queries to its 12 field of- 


fices throughout the country. Each was 
asked to interview camera stores and 


film developers in its area. The idea 
was to see what the photo-finishing 
business was like, whether Kodak had 
any competing color processors, and 
whether finishers were able to handle 


Eastman film. 

MAY 28 Another mecting in Row- 
- ley’s office in Washing- 

ton was held, with several of Eastman's 

lawyers present, to go over the entire 

situation. Nothing definite was sug 

gested or agreed to by either side. 

The New York trial cou 


JUNE 3. ruled in favor of East- 


man against Aljan Camera Co., uphold- 
ing Eastman’s fair trade contracts. The 
decision is now on appeal. 

By this time, the field 


JUNE 17. reports were in and a 


formal complaint was in the works. An- 
other meeting was held in Rowley’s 
office, and Eastman was informed that 
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It takes @ specific 
location with 

proper facilities 

TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 
Write us 

YOUR REQUIREMENTS 











Plans for construction of a neoprene (chemical rubber) plant in the 
new Lake Michigan chemical center at Montague, Michigan, have been announced 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., world’s largest chemical concern. 

The new Du Pont plant will be close to the Hooker Electrochemical 
Company plant that began production recently. 

Hooker will supply anhydrous hydrogen chloride to Du Pont for its 
neoprene process. Union Carbide and Carbon will build a new plant in the same 
area to manufacture acetylene for Du Pont and future customers. 

Why did Du Pont choose this Outstate Michigan location? 

‘The plant area is over a huge deposit of salt from which the chlorine 
will be made (by Hooker),” said a Du Pont announcement. 

‘The existence of the deposits, the availability of labor, the ample supply 
of power and good water and proximity to markets are all major factors which 
led to selection of the Montague site.” 

Outstate Michigan has plenty of good sites for chemical plants as well 
as any other plants. Many, like the Du Pont site, offer the benefits of Great Lakes 

transportation. 

For better profits investigate the industrial advantages of this water 


wonderland in the heart of America. 


Outstate Michigan FITS INDUSTRY LIKE A GLOVE 
HERE’S THE PLACE TO GO PLACES! 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT CQMCUMERS POWER COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
‘ JACKSON, MICHIGAN 

















TRUCK LEASING 
EXPERIENCE 





IS AVAILABLE TO 
YOU 





Truck users! You will be 
pleased with our all-service 


truckleasing. 


America’s leading firms utilize the 
efficiency of our specialized 
facilities. Forget your prob- 
lems of replacement, break- 


downs, 
licenses, 
calls, 
extras. 


Wlembers in principal cities 







repairs, 
paper-work, 
tied-up capital and 
Know your costs in 
advance. Let us engineer your 
fleet to fit your exact needs. 


TRUCK LEASING 
SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 


insurance, 
road 





don't 


buy... 














Look up National Truck Leasing System in your local ‘phone book, 
or write for brochure and listing of NTLS companies. Dept. 8-1 


PLASTIC MOULDING MACHINES @ HABERDASHERY @ TOYS AND GAMES 


Plan Your European Trip to Include This Wonderful 





2 BUSINESSMEN! 
: BRITISH 
: INDUSTRIES 


FAIR 





Today, in British industry, full 
competition is whetting skills, pro- 
viding increased incentive, for the 
production of a wealth of new and 
improved products in practically 
every field of manufacture. You'll 
see all these newest British prod- 
uct-advancements at this year’s 
BIF. Don’t miss this great Fair, 
sure to be rich in profit possibilities 
for you. 


HIGH-FREQUENCY EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


Co 
oo 


‘‘Run by Businessmen for Businessmen’’ 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM—MAY 2nd TO 13th 


LEASE 


your trucks 
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British Industries Fair, Ltd. 

380 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
srsonal invitation to 
to Overseas Buyers 
Club, and descriptive literature. 


Please send me 
Fair, Guest Car 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE 


. Or ask your nearest British Consulate. 


STATE 


ae A 
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For the want of a spear... 





” Satedalee courtesy of Bettmann Archive 


F [ RE CLAY oom: into being! 


One of the earliest uses of fire clay was for 
molds used in the manufacture of weapons for 
self defense. And so down through the ages 
man has depended more and more upon this 
essential material for many basic needs of 


civilization. 


Today, fire clay that resists high temperatures 
marks the beginning of countless products. 
Without it, most industrial furnaces could not 
melt their metal. With it, metallurgy has con- 


stantly progressed. Furnace temperatures go 
higher and higher . . . and fire clay refractories 
keep pace to withstand the higher heat. 


Illinois Clay Products Company manufactures 
many types of refractories and supplies leading 
steel plants and foundries. Located near the 
“heart’’ of midwestern industry, the extensive 
Goose Lake fire clay deposits and modern pro- 
cessing facilities assure highest quality refrac- 
tories—with fast, dependable shipments. 


ILLINOIS CLAY PRODUCTS CoO. 


Manufacturers of Goose Lake Fire Clay, Chem-Brix Refractories and Therm-O-Flake Insulation 


Sales Office — Chicago, Illinois, 208 S. LaSalle St. 
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Main Office — Joliet, Illinois, Barber Building 































We couldn’t 


put out the fire 


But with the Hartford’s help, we quickly 
paid off $28,893 in customer claims 
(Based on Company File #HM54-324) 


It was just before a holiday. As 
usual in the dry cleaning business, 
we were up to our ears in clothing 
bundles. Maybe that’s why nobody 
noticed anything wrong until the 
fire had actually burned through 
the ceiling. 

We turned in an alarm, but there 
wasn’t much we or the firemen 
could do to save the plant. 

Next morning, the men repre- 
senting our insurance company set 
up an office nearby. The moment 
they verified each customer’s claim, 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 


You buy insurance for protection. 


pany paid us the money. Then we 
mailed our check to the customer, 
with a letter from our president. 

Within 16 days after the fire, we 
paid 622 claims this way. There 
were 808 all told, so you can see the 
Hartford was really moving along 
fast. With their help, we were able 
to pay every claim so quickly and 
so fairly that we found customers 
talking about us all over town. 

Naturally, this talk didn’t hurt 
our reputation a bit. We have 
almost twice as much business now 
as we had before the fire! 


But, as the story above proves, service is important, too. 
That’s why it’s always good business to insist on 
insurance in the Hartford. They are set up to 
move fast when called upon for help. 
Get the dependable protection you need — backed up 


by the Hartford type of service. See your 
Hartford Agent or your insurance broker today. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


70 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 





was transferred to Antitrust’s Judgment 


Section, headed by William Kilgore, 
LY 27 Eastman counsel and of. 
JU ¢ ficials conferred in \Vash- 


ington on settlement terms. Eastman 
was told that divestiture of its proc- 
essing facilities had been decided on by 
the Antitrust Division as an absolute 
requirement of any settlement. 


JULY 30 Antitrust staffers and 
- Eastman yunsel, in a 
phone conversation, put their cards on 


the table. Eastman agreed to work out 
something on divestiture, and the Dept 
of Justice agreed to hold off filing the 
suit for a few days. 


Eastman submitted a coun- 
AUG. 2. ter to the government's 
“immediate” divestment proposal: Wait 
seven years to give competition a chance 
to grow before decreeing any divest- 
ment. 


Substantial agreement was 
AUG. 4. reached on the main terms 
of the settlement: divestment, separat- 
ing the cost of processing from the sale 
price of film, ending fair trade con- 
tracts on color film. 


A big round-table confer- 
AUG. 5. ence was held In Kilgore’s 
office in Washington. Barnes was not 
present. But his staff received instruc- 
tions from him by phone. The 
discussions were aimed at preparing a 
written statement of the basis for a ten- 
tative agreement. 


Barnes, back in Wash- 


AUG. 17. ington, held a two-hour 


conference with Rowley and William 


P. Rogers, Dobey’s trial assistant. The 
object was to work out details of the 
settlement. 


About this time, the writ- 
SEPT. 1. ten statement on tentative 
agreement was completed. Then began 
the long process of hammering out the 
fine details to fill in the skeleton model. 


Federal Judge John 
DEC. 20. Knight received an ad- 
vance copy of the complaint and the 
consent decree. 


The complaint and final 
DEC. 21. judgment were formally 
filed in court and signed by Judge 
Knight. Eastman publicly denied it 
had violated the law in any respect. 
But it said it was willing to accept the 
decree because it expected that as time 
goes on the conditions contemplated, 
relating to outside processing im Mm 
creasing amounts, will become a real- 
ity. 
“The decree becomes effective Mat. 
21. 
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“The World's Most Promising 


Technological Revolution” 


The word “electronics,” symbolizing the 
science and industry surrounding the electron 
tube, became a part of the American vocabu- 
lary only a few years ago. The forerunner of 
the Electronics industry was the radio manu- 
facturing and broadcasting business prior to 
World War II. Then the war brought the 
magic eye of radar and other electronic 
equipment, and the public became aware of 
that new word—“electronics.” 


Today, the Electronics industry is an 
$8,000,000,000 industry—counting tele- 
vision, radio, military electronics, commer- 
cial electronics, broadcasting, and related 
areas. There is every indication that within 
6 or 7 years it will be a $13,000,000,000 
industry. And it will keep right on climbing. 


No other major industry will grow that fast 
by 1960. The Electronics industry has been 
described, truly, as “the world’s most 
promising technological revolution.” 


The Armed Services are by far the largest 
customers of the Electronics industry. The 
electron tube is the very heart of the modern 
military foree—in communications, naviga- 
tion, gunnery systems, guided missiles, etc. 
Not far behind is television, whose growth 
in the past several years has been unprece- 
dented. 


In the years to come, Electronics will become 
more and more firmly a part of commerce 
and industry, especially in computers, the 
amazing machines which give new breadth 
to man’s brains and hands. 


The future of Electronics has no horizon. 
Scientists and engineers throughout Sylvania 
are constantly finding new and better ways 
to put Electronics to work. They are keeping 
an eye to the future—assuring constant 
progress in the years ahead. 


¥ SYLVANIA ¥ 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


LIGHTING *« RADIO * ELECTRONICS « TELEVISION * ATOMIC ENERGY 




















When a Small Company Diversifies 


@ A new product venture is a vastly more nervous 
operation for a little manufacturer than a big one. Failure 
of a product can mean failure of the company. 


@ Here's the story of Stow Mfg. Co., a small com- 
pany that took the plunge and came up smiling. 


Among the products to be displayed 
the week after next in New Orleans, at 
the annual show of the painting and 
decorating trade, will be a device made 
by a small company named Stow Mfg. 
Co. (Binghamton, N.Y.). ‘The device 
is a rotary scraper, designed to do the 
work of a blowtorch in taking paint 
off clapboards. 

Ihe scraper is one of several new 
products developed by Stow in the past 
vear or two. To Stow, these new prod- 
ucts are more than just something else 
to sell. ‘They represent a sharp change 
in the company’s direction—a change 
that required a lot of thinking and no 
small measure of courage. 
¢ Problem—One of the toughest de- 
cisions that a small company’s president 
has to make these days is one that will 
commit the company to radically new 
product ventures. Even the managers 
of big corporations get more and more 
nervous as the research and develop- 
ment chips pile up on a new and un- 
tried contender. 

But if the big company’s bright new 
hope turns out to be a dog, the mistake 
gets lost in other profitable ventures. 
At most, only a few people lose their 
jobs. If the little company comes up 
with a lemon, however, the whole en- 
terprise can collapse. 
¢ Basket Shortage—Stow Mfg. Co. is 
using just about every new trick in the 
book to avoid any such calamity. 

Before it started to diversify, it was a 
maker of flexible shafting and concrete 
laving equipment. Stow’s problems, 
typically, came from putting most of its 
eggs in too few baskets. It had two 
dominant customers—the U.S. Navy 
and Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

From a _ business of $250,000 in 
vearly sales before World War II, Stow 
had zoomed to $6-million by 1943. Un- 
happily, 96% of this business came 
from flexible shafting sold to the Navy 
for remote control of valves. 

By 1947, sales dropped to $1.4-mil- 
lion, and the government’s percentage 
fell to less than 1%. The Navy was 
temporarily out of the picture, but now 
Sears loomed like a mountain. In 1947, 
41% of Stow’s sales went to Sears, 
which was buying flexible shafting for 
home workshop equipment. 

But Sears, the Korean rearmament, 
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and a Navy windfall in 1953 actually 
gave Stow only a series of breathers at 
best. With a customer lineup like 
that, the rug could be whipped out 
from under the company any time. 

¢ New Strength—Early in 1953, Stow’s 
president, Clarence IF. Hotchkiss, Sr., 
knew he had to do something fast to 
replace the falling orders from his two 
mainstay customers. 

The first thing to try, Hotchkiss 
figured, was to strengthen commercial 
sales of the regular line. He doubled 
advertising, called in the sales force for 
its first headquarters meeting in seven 
vears, started a publicity campaign, en- 
tered more trade shows, even started a 
product information program to college 
engineering departments. 

This hopped-up marketing scheme 
brought some new business to Stow 
and, in fact, paid for itself handsomely. 
But the sales were mostly of flexible 
shafting to manufacturers. This meant 
that Stow’s sales were controlled by the 
other companies’ sales; Stow’s old prob- 
lems were only partly solved. 
¢ New Line—As Hotchkiss suspected 
all along, successful new products 
looked like the only avenue of expan- 
sion that would give Stow a_ broader 
and therefore safer customer base. Ac- 
tually, what Stow needed was a new 
line of finished products. But what 
kind? 

The first decision that narrowed the 
field was Stow’s idea in early 1953 to 
make something that could be sold 
through the company’s distributor web 
for concrete working equipment. 

To each of the distributors that were 
handling Stow’s concrete vibrators went 
a questionnaire. Listed were 20 prod- 
ucts. Stow could make anv one of them 
if the distributors felt there was a mar- 
ket for it. The distributors chorused: 
“A good powered rotary trowel would 
sweep the market.” 
¢ Help—This was a tipoff to Stow, but 
no convincer. Patent problems loomed; 
design looked difficult; time was run- 
ning short for starting a complex devel- 
opment and market research program 
from scratch. 

Stow’s small engineering staff was 
going full tilt on regular flexible shaft- 
ing design problems. Obviously Stow 
couldn’t reasonably expect quickly to 


hire, break in, and get results from a 
new engineering team on a One-shot 
design problem. What Stow needed 
was expert advice. 

Stow got it by hiring a Cleveland 
consulting firm, Designers for Industry, 
Inc. Stow got this in DFI’s package; 

e A thorough study of the market, 
Chis confirmed the rotary trowel idea, 
set a price that would be competitive 
for a new trowel, canceled other prod 
uct ideas as not promising. 

e A survey of existing rotary trow- 
els. This told Stow what users thought 
such a machine should do—giving Stow 
a chance to include a batch of new and 
exclusive features. 

e A preliminary design on paper, 
so drawn as not to infringe any patents. 

e A prototype trowel, modified by 
DFI according to changes suggested by 
Stow’s manufacturing people and 4 
hand-picked sample of users. This be- 
came the basis for production drawings, 
which Stow then undertook itself, 
¢ Schedule—DI'I started work in Sep- 
tember, 1953. Stow made the first ship- 
ment from a pilot run of 50 trowels in 
August, 1954—just 11 months from the 
time the project was put in DFI’s 
hands. Total cost to Stow for DFI’s 
help: $14,000. 

It will take sales of 400 trowels to 
get back the cost of employing DFT. 
Stow estimates it will get 500 orders 
this vear alone. Already, a larger model 
is in design. 
¢ Other Roads—Stow isn’t counting en- 
tirely on the trowel, however. It has 
in early production stages a device that 
can connect rotating shafts at any 
angle—including 360 degrees. This idea 
was an inspiration of Stow’s own eng 
neering vice-president. 

To get more new products, Stow is 
willing to buy well-developed ideas. It 
found one right in its own orders-te- 
ceived book. An inventor had devel- 
oped a rotary scraper to strip paint from 
clapboard. His design called for a 
length of flexible shaft, which he had 
been buying from Stow. He couldn't 
scem to develop the market enough 
so Stow bought the idea on a rovalty 
basis. Result: a well-refined new prod- 
uct for Stow, at practically no cost, m 
the construction materials field where 
Stow knows the ropes. 

e Today—“The over-all picture for 
Stow is more the way I want it to look 
already,”” Hotchkiss claims. ““Last year, 
on our business of $1.3-million, onh 
32% was in sales to Sears and govern- 
ment buyers. This year I figure we'll 
do at least $1.6-million. The best part 
of that increase to me is that most of 
the extra dollars will come from a new 
spread of customers.” 
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rE FOR YOURSELF—it pays to package in film made of BAKELITE Polyethylene 


Packaging by Lassiter Corporation, New York, N. Y. 





“they wake up browsing customers” 


“Casual customers stop and stare... 
and like what they see, because they 
can see it.” That’s how Ralph Taylor, 
in charge of the New York office of 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., describes 
the sparkling point-of-sale appeal of 
their new “Hanes Sleepyhead”—chil- 
dren’s sleepers packaged in red-and- 
white-printed polyethylene. 
_ “It’s easy to turn a necessity item 
into an impulse buy, a pleasure pur- 
. - when you have the right 
package. Here, shoppers see the love- 
ly blue, pink, mint, or maize colors. 


They’re attracted. They sense the 
warmth of fabric. And, we leave the 
bag unsealed at one end . . . ‘open for 
business’ so shoppers can feel the 
cashmere-like softness of the combed 
cotton and Dynel blend.” 

No doubt about it. Besides protec- 
tion from soiling, the very misty-soft 
appearance and touch of film made of 
BakE ITE Polyethylene will rouse sales 
for you, whether manufacturer or re- 
tailer. It’s extra strong to resist tears 
and give complete shelf-life protection. 
Try it. Call your packaging supplier. 










BAKELITE 


Polyethylene Plastic 






BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation {ag 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
The term Bake tre and the Trefoil symbol are registered trade-marks of U.C.C. 

















= an wood can = Save with a General Electric locomotive? 


G-E 25-TON INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIVE AT CADILLAC-SOO LUMBER CO. SWITCHES AND HAULS ABOUT 30 CARS A DAY OVER 6 MILES OF TRACK 


CADILLAC. SOO SAVES $4550 FIRST YEAR 


G-E 25-ton switcher gives more than 20% gross return on investment through 
savings in fuel and lubrication alone 


By converting from older motive power to an efficient 
G-E diesel-electric, you can realize the savings that 
many industries all over the country are getting. 
Cadillac-Soo Lumber Company, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., recently reported that its 25-ton switcher is 
showing a gross investment return of more than 20 
percent from cost reductions in fuel and lubricating 
oil alone. This figure does not include maintenance 
savings, which in many cases more than doubles the 
gross return. 


“IT don’t know why we didn’t make this switch earlier,” 
says J. S. Landon, general manager of Cadillac-Soo. 
“It is now costing us only about eighty cents a day 
for fuel, as compared with about $17.50 for coal for 
the old steam locomotive. In addition, we do not 
have to change the oil in the diesel-electric more than 
once a month, which is another saving. You can see 
from this that we are delighted with the new machine.” 


SAFE, CLEAN, AND QUIET 


Another advantage of Cadillac-Soo’s new switcher is 
that it eliminates locomotive fire hazard. Since it does 
not give off smoke, sparks, or harmful gases, a diesel- 
electric is ideal for use around a lumber yard—and 
any area where reduction of fire hazard, cleanliness, 
and quiet operation are important considerations. 


In any industrial haulage job you get the most eco- 
nomical and efficient service from an industrial type 
locomotive—a locomotive designed specifically for 
industrial service. General Electric is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of this type of motive power. 
One of the seven standard diesel-electric sizes, rang- 
ing from 25 to 95 tons, may be exactly suited to your 
requirements. For an economic and engineering 
survey contact your G-E Apparatus Sales Engineer. 
Or write for the free booklet, Switch to Diesel-Electrics 
and Save, to: General Electric Co., Section 120-73, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 










































_ MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





| Salaries, bonuses, and pensions paid 
to some 20,000 company officers and 
' directors have increased 23.5% in the 
st five years, the American Manage- 
ment Assn. reports. During the same 
riod, their companies’ profits before 
taxes rose 28% and sales increased 
60%. Retailers and wholesalers got the 
smallest boosts, utility men the largest. 
o 
A data processing center will be built 
by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., to 
speed up coordination of financial and 
production information from 30 of the 
company’s plants. Heart of the center 
will be a Univac computer, leased from 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
* 


Auto parts maker Budd Co., which is 
trying to acquire Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co., is offering a share-for-share 
stock exchange to C-D stockholders. 
CD, with headquarters in Newark, 
' Del., makes plastic laminates, moldings, 
©. fiber, tape, and mica insulation. Desire 
to diversify is behind Budd’s offer, ac- 
cording to company president Edward 
G. Budd, Jr. 

e 
Executive health programs are gaining 
weight. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board says that 69% of the 120 
companies it surveyed recently have 
installed such programs since World 
War II. 

oJ 
Indiana University considers troubles 
common to small, family-owned busi- 
nesses in its latest case study. Accord- 
ing to IU, typical problems are: how to 
fill the founder’s shoes; how to train 
and motivate nonfamily executives; 
what to do about friction between ma- 
jority stockholders representing one 
family, and minority stockholders rep- 
resenting another. 


* 
The National Secretaries Assn. (Inter- 
national) announced this week that 222 
more U.S. secretaries passed the associ- 
ation’s latest 12-hour test, and became 
Certified Professional Secretaries. Aim 
of the CPS program (BW —Mar.15’52, 
p55) is to upgrade secretaryship to a 
professional level by setting high cer- 
tification requirements. So far, 582 
have made the grade. 

6 
Big business once again is moving in 
m the Great White Way (BW-—Jun.5 
>4,p68). Kraft TV Theater staged an 
original drama, Patterns, about the in- 
ner workings and executive pull-and- 
haul of a company, with a president 
plotting to oust an executive. The 
program was so well received that Kraft 
is rerunning it Feb. 8 (9-10 p.m. 
EST, NBC). 
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HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Save $86,223 in 15 Years 


IN UPJOHN RESEARCH LABORATORY BUILDING 


Since 1939, revolutionary developments in pharmaceuticals have 
resulted in constantly changing floor space requirements for lead- 
ing producers in that field. The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has found it easy to meet those fast-changing space 
requirements . . . easy to maintain high efficiency in its Research 
Laboratory Building . . . with walls that can be taken down and 
re-erected again and again — Hauserman Movable Walls. 


To meet these necessary rearrangements with ordinary tile and 
plaster walls would have cost approximately $167,373 .. . not 
including the expense of lost productive time during remodeling. 
With Hauserman Movable Walls, the rearrangements have been 
made in hours, rather than in weeks, at a savings of $86,223. 


Result: During the past two years, The Upjohn Company has 
installed approximately 5 miles of Hauserman Movable Walls in 
its new main plant in Kalamazoo. Isn’t there an idea here for you? 


Yauserma 


OFFICES * SCHOOLS + LABORATORIES + HOSPITALS + INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7251 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Please send your free booklet to: 


Name 











City Zone State 
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Tide Plan Rises Again 


revival of the Passamaquoddy 


sage. 


In submitting his spending plans to 
under- 
scored a Sl-million set-aside for a new 
study of what was once a New Deal 
prize project—the harnessing of the 
tides of Passamaquoddy Bay to provide 
ill-fated at- 
tempt at construction, the Roosevelt 
Administration abandoned work at the 


Congress, Pres. Eisenhower 


clectric power. After an 


bav in 1936. 


Actually, however, the idea of Pas- 
samaquoddy has never died, at least 
not in Maine. Chambers of Commerce 
and other groups have kept it alive lo- 
cally, and, periodically, it has come up 


nationally, both in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. 


In 1950, the International Joint 
Commission financed a $60,000 Ca- 
nadian-U.§. study of the project, 
wound up recommending a_ further 


S$3.9-million survey. An attempt to get 
money for it passed the Senate last 
vear, but failed in the House. 

Maine believes the $1-million that 
the Administration will ask for will be 
only the first installment for the studv: 
the word is that Sen. Margaret Chase 
Smith has a pledge to that effect. Re- 
ports are that Canada is ready to join 
in the studv, once the U.S. decides to 
go ahead. 


Hard Water Again 
TOLEDO — Toledo's spanking new 


$770,000 water-softening plant is giving 
the city a lot more trouble than it ever 
expected. 

The plant, which opened last fall 
after five years of debate about it, has 
been shut down tight until Mar. 1. 
The reason: complaints from three To- 
ledo industrial ~companies—including 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., the 
city’s biggest water consumer—and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction by city engincers 
over the operation of the plant. 

The chief cause of the trouble is 
that un-reacted calcium, used in the 
softening process, builds up in the 
high-temperature heat converters of 
the three companies. 

L-O-F complained that it was hav- 
ing to clean out equipment three times 
a week, instead of its usual once-a-week 
treatment. 

By shutting down the plant until 
March, the citv hopes to find a wav 
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EASTPORT, ME.-—Ilopes for the 
tidal 
project perked up a little here last week 
after Pres. Eisenhower's budget mes- 


out of the problem. In the meantime, 
citizens are back on their old hard 
water that brought gripes from house- 
wives for years. 


Commerce Moves In 
OAK RIDGE-Work on a long- 


planned commercial center got started 
last week at this atomic city of 31,000 
population. 

The project, which has been in the 
negotiation stage for four years, is being 
built by Oak Ridge Properties, Inc.—a 
private development company headed 
by Guilford Glazer, president of Glazer 
Steel Corp. in Knoxville. Glazer has a 
lease on 117 acres of government-owned 
land lving along the main thoroughfare, 
Oak Ridge Turnpike. 

The first section of the center, which 
Glazer has named Downtown, calls for 
space for more than 60 retail stores and 
parking for ‘2,000 cars. 

The stores are to be ready next fall. 
Future plans include a post office, office 
buildings, banks, and theaters. 


Wake of the Big Wind 
COLUMBIA, S. C. — Hurricane 


Hazel hasn’t quite blown over this area 
vet. 

Earlier this month, a group of prop- 
crtvy owncrs complained to the state’s 
insurance commissioner that the insur- 
ance companies were stalling on the 
scttlement of damage claims resulting 
from the big blow. The commissioner 
promised an investigation. Although 
there are no findings yet, the companies 
say they're sure they're in the clear. 
Nevertheless, they admit they’re smart- 
ing under the bad press notices they're 
getting in this area. 

Actually, the main trouble scems to 
be that companies are paving off only 
on wind damage; most of the policies 
don’t cover damage from rising water 
and waves. The companies say thev’re 
leaning over backwards to be fair. But 
they state flatly they’re not settling for 
the full amount of claims where wind 
and water damage are both involved. 

The trouble is that when the house 
is gone, it’s awfully hard to sav whether 
it washed away or blew away before the 
waves came. 


Can't Please Everyone 
NEW YORK-—In the wholesale 


grocery business, it’s apparently the 
little things that count. 



















































R. C. Williams & Co., a wholesale 
grocer, had a warehouse on Leggett 
Avenue in the Bronx. The address was 
embarrassing to Williams—Leggett hap 
pens to be the name of one of its com. 
petitors, Francis H. Leggett & Co. of 
Manhattan. 

Hugo Jaburg, president of Williams, 
wrote a note to the Bronx borough 
president asking if the name couldn't 
be changed. 

In due course—last week to be ex 
act—it was. By a 23-to-2 vote, the city 
council decided that it would rename 
two blocks of Leggett Avenue as Ja 
burg Avenue. 

This didn’t end matters, however. 
Some of the other Leggett Avenue 
businesses want to keep their Leggett 
Avenue address. Calling the Williams 
company “an upstart,” they demanded 
that Mayor Robert F. Wagner veto 
the name change. 

Said the New York Times cryptically: 
“Our city council . . . never behaves so 
foolishly as when it is engaged in fool- 
ish business. 4 


Update 
COLUMBU S—Ohio legislative lead- 


ers are reportedly ready to start a move 
to junk the controversial axle-mile tax 
that this state put into effect a year 
ago (BW—Jan.23'54,p98) 

Pressure to shelve the levy has built 
up lately as the result of a new study 
of its effects and its own disappointing 
revenue record. The study, prepared 
bv Battelle Memorial Institute for the 
Ohio Trucking Assn., found _ that 
trucks were being forced to pay a dis 
proportionately high tax when com- 
pared, on a weight basis, with private 
cars. 

Apart from this, the tax is yielding 
only about $11-million, against the 
original estimate that it would bring 
an added $20-million into the states 
coffers. 

Since its enactment, there has been a 
breakdown of Ohio’s reciprocity agree- 
ments with cther states. To date, 18 
trucking companies have moved theit 
headquarters out of the state, while an- 
other seven companies have gone bank- 
rupt. 

As vet, no bill to scrap the tax has 
been introduced into the legislature. 
However, if one does come up, it 1s 
sure to run into a fight. Ohio's Gov. 
Frank J. Lausche, who last fall won an 
unprecedented fifth term, has said that 
he not only wants the axle-mile tax 
kept, but wants it strengthened. 
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The name Jessop has been synonymous 
with fine quality steels for 170 years. Jessop 
metallurgists and production men pioneered 
many “firsts” in the specialty steel field. For 
instance, 53 years ago Jessop became the 
first producer of quality saw steels in the 


rigidly controls its melting formulas and 
United States. Today, Jessop is making fur- 


pours ingots small enough for cross rolling 


f 
f 
f 
f 
| 
| 
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This assures a fine, uniform grain structure 
so that the stock blanks well, forms well, 


swages well, and has superior edge-holding 
ther strides in this field. It is one of very few 
domestic sources for periphery-rolled saw 


properties. Moreover, though Jessop’s tra 
dition 
steel circles and ground and tempered steels 


dates back to 1784, it is today a 

young, revitalized organization aggressively 

building new business on value received 
The new Jessop team will give you better 

eral reasons for the consistent high quality 

of Jessop’s saw steels. First of all, Jessop 


service and better delivery than you can 


for the manufacture of saws. There are sev- 


expect elsewhere. Send in an order and find 
out how good this saw steel is. 


STEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, PA. 








Growing problem for many farmers in the Southwest is 
round-the-clock irrigation. A few hours under blistering 
sun without water can ruin the healthiest crops. Such was 
the case with one Arizona farmer who relied on deep wells 


to keep his fields green. 


Trouble was the heart of his system—a 3,000-gallon-per- 
minute pump—constantly kicked over its traces. Its drive 
was too short for ordinary flat belts to handle its rugged 
quarter-turn. No belt lasted over four months. And to 
redesign the drive to avoid breakdown during the nine- 


month season would cost $5,000. 


How to insure the crop, without this expenditure, was 
the problem given the G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 





\fter studying the drive, the G.T.M. recommended the 
revolutionary new Compass HD Transmission Belt — the 
world’s first flat belt built with endless, Triple-Tempered 


(3-T) Cord, developed by Goodyear Research. 


16 months later, after four times the average service, the 
belt finally failed and was replaced with another Compass 
HD Belt. 3-T Cord thoroughly proved it could resist the 
heavy load and the torturous twisting and flexing to the 
point where the belt gave trouble-free operation. 

3-T Cord is the result of an exclusive, triple-action tem 
pering process, involving Tension, Temperature and Time, 


which sets synthetic cord at its maximum strength and 


resiliency. It makes possible a Compass HD Belt thats 





es 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


ff . ° 
@-Specified 
COMPASS HD TRANSMISSION BELT 
for heavy-duty, high-shock-load drives 


../for *5000 less! <n 





tion permits better 


en flexing — longer life 
. ~ over small pulleys 

. nto DAC! . y ~ E s) 

| the | wto 26% thinner, up to 60% stronger than other flat belts. v4 a SSS ope 

| . : ° \ al NS 
the }for details on how it cuts drive costs to the bone, see the i > eet —_— 

ered }.1.M., your Goodyear Distributor or write Goodyear, Cord-covering en- Multi-strond cords Gea 
F velope of tough * duced3-T filaments laid in neutral 


elastic fabric resists plane carry the load. Cords on opposite 


industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. on ane carry the eee : 
w sic > > ax a wisfed in opp 


i direction insur v unning 
the | OUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you with Hose, _~_e—  e 
‘ot Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for him in the yellow pages of a 
ss Telephone Directory under “Rubber Products’’ or “Rubber Goods.” Compass —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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for greater 
progress on wheels 


Now, as in 1908, America steps out 
in high-spirited pride on wheels by 
Kelsey-Hayes. Behind their 

striking beauty and stalwart 
performance is the accumulated 
knowledge and skills of 46 years 


of superior wheel-crafting. 


We are proud of the continuing 
contribution made through the years to 





the motoring safety and dependability 
of the cars that roll on wheels by the 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


KELSEY &> HAYES 


World’s Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 








Wheels, Brakes, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry 
9 Plants — Detroit and Jackson, Mich. . . . McKeesport, Pa. 
... los Angeles... Windsor, Ont., Canada... Daven- 
port, la. (French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Div.) 
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Their Stoc 


New York newspapers last week 
shouted jovfully about a colossal vision 
announced by the Port of New York 
Authority and the Triborough Bridge & 
lunnel Authority. ‘The vision involved 
half a billion dollars’ worth of bridge 
and highway building. It foresaw a 
vear—1960, if all goes well—when citi- 
zens of New York and _ surrounding 
points would be able to move into and 
out of and through the huge, crowded, 
water-bounded city with considerably 
more ease than is possible today. 

Behind the face of this vast scheme, 
though the newspapers made little men- 





tion of the fact, sat the nine genial men 
pictured above and on page 82. They 
are the partners of Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, a firm that is best (though some- 
what inadequately) described as an 
engineering and general business con- 
sultant. Coverdale was one of several 
consultants that gathered hard facts and 
figures to bring the bridge and highway 





plan down from the realm of fantasy. 
Coverdale’s main job was to survey traf- 
hc, present and future—to translate into 
usable terms the whole vast panorama 
of automobiles, trucks, and buses weav- 
ing in and out of the metropolis. 

It was a big job. But Coverdale knew 
how to go about it, for the firm had 
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done the same kind of work before. 
Coverdale has done many things before. 
Its stock-in-trade is experience. 

¢ Experience—Coverdale is an example 
of a type of company that is little 
known to the general public—even to 
the general business public: a consult- 
ing engineer that gives general business 
advice. Usually such firms develop 
out of consulting engineer practice for 
utilities, railroads, and transit systems. 
While applying his special knowledge to 
specific engineering problems, a certain 
tvpe of engineer gets the urge to apply 
his precise analytical techniques to gen- 
cral management situations. 

The process is gradual. The “busi- 
uess engineer” generally starts by at- 
tacking problems that involve evalua- 
tion of physical plant. He moves toward 
evaluation of a plant’s earning capacity. 
Eventually he finds himself a recognized 
expert in a broad range of problems. 

That’s where C&C stands today. 
Che firm has evaluated railroads and 
urban transit systems, estimated the 
revenues of proposed toll bridges 
and turnpikes, studied plant locations, 
worked out the economics of airline 
operation. It has studied new products, 
given expert testimony in tax cases. 
It has loaned its partners out as execu- 





THE PARTNERS of Coverdale & Colpitts are engineers who apply their training to general business problems. 


k-in-Trade: Experience 


tive officers of troubled companies and 
of companies that are doing well. 

¢ Asset—This kind of work requires ex 
perience more than anything else. 
Coverdale’s most valuable asset is the 
store of knowledge in the minds of its 
partners. 

Coverdale likes to keep these minds 
milling around together. For that rea- 
son, it has no branch offices. It doesn't 
want a New York attitude battling with, 
say, a San Francisco attitude. Its head- 
quarters are in a building at the foot 
of Wall Street. Alongside the ninc 
partners are some +0 engineers and an 
auxiliary staff totaling roughly the same 
number. 

Proceeds from the sale of experience 
are C&C’s own secret. But it does 
not mind admitting that its annual 
revenue runs over a million dollars 
It has no shortage of clients. “People 
hire us,” says senior partner George W 
Burpee, “because they know we will 
tell them the unpalatable truth.” 


1. How It Grew 


It is not easy to make people pay for 
unpalatable truth unless they are*con- 
vinced it is the truth. Coverdale & 
Colpitts has spent half a century build- 
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SENIOR PARTNER Burpee: “People hire 
us because they know we will tell them 
the unpalatable truth.” 


ing a reputation for being able to find 
out the facts. 

I'he firm started as an idea in the 
mind of W. H. Coverdale, a construc- 
tion engineer for the Pennsylvania RR, 
back in the 1890s. Coverdale had be- 
come a student of railroad annual re- 
ports. In his opinion, they showed that 
much could be done to improve oper- 
ating practices. 

Around the turn of the century, 
Coverdale joined J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Corp., a company then doing con- 
struction work and some “economic 
engineering.” In 1904, following up the 
idea he had been mulling over for years, 
he set up in business as W. H. Cover- 
dale & Co. This was the nucleus of 
C&C. 
¢ Capital Gain—Coverdale got some 
small jobs, several of them for railroads. 
Business slowly picked up. Coverdale’s 
first big job came in 1913—a report to 
bankers on reorganization of the old 
Southern Iron & Steel Co. into Gulf 
States Steel Co. Coverdale became Gulf 
States’ consulting engineer and moving 
spirit; years later, in 1926, he became its 
president. 

His work for Gulf States did not slow 
the growth of his own firm, how- 
ever; nor did it slacken his interest in 
railroads. In the same year as his Gulf 
States report to bankers, he gained a 
partner. He had done a study for a 
banking group on the earning capacity 
of the old Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient RR. He reported to the bankers 
that the railroad had little to offer ex- 
cept its chief engineer, Walter Colpitts. 
In 1913, the two became partners. 

* Railroad Work—The time was ripe 
for an outside consultant to railroads. A 
wave of rail reorganizations had already 
begun; there was a need for an impartial 
analyst to figure out in each case what 
earnings each of the mortgaged parts of 
a railroad contributed to the system, so 
that there would be some basis for 
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figuring out how the various security- 
holders should be treated in the reor- 
ganization. In 1916, C&C did what is 
believed to be the first detailed break- 
down of the earning capacity of the dif- 
ferent parts of a rail system—in this case, 
the Missouri-Kansas-lexas RR _ (the 
Katy), then in reorganization. The 
question was: What relative portion did 
each of the mortgaged lines contribute 
to the system? By working out what 
the earnings of each section of the 
Katy would have been if it were a sepa- 
rate railroad, Colpitts was able to de- 
termine how the various securityholders 
should be treated in a reorganization. 
Through the years, the firm has assisted 
in 27 rail reorganizations. 

Other reasons why rails often needed 
an outside analyst: It would often hap- 
pen that several roads operated a com- 
mon terminal or rail link, and the roads 
would find it hard to agree on a way to 
split up costs and revenues. Coverdale 
& Colpitts came in handy for this kind 
of work. 

The firm was often called in, 
too, to supply an outside valuation 
whenever a railroad was considering a 
financing plan or buying another road. 

Coverdale & Colpitts continued to 
do work like this during the 1920s. The 
Van Sweringens, busily building up a 
huge rail empire, were often C&C's 
clients. The firm became a recognized 
authority on railroad matters. 


ll. Branching Out 


In the consulting business, one thing 
usually leads to another. C&C’s railroad 
work led directly into another field of 
transportation—urban transit. 

It jumped into the field in 1921, 
when it was hired to shed light on the 
financial labyrinth of New York City’s 
transit system. It has been connected 
with the New York transit and highway 
traffic problems ever since. In 1946, 
the firm got another major job—this 
time in Boston. This involved study- 
ing a whole complex of surface rail 
lines, subways, elevated railroads, and 
buses. The firm is now doing a job in 
Los Angeles, a study of possible mono- 
rail and bus transportation facilities. 

Passage of the income tax law in 
1913 gave C&C another avenue up 
which to pursue its business. Many 
companies whose stock was closely held, 
and had no market valuation, found it 
necessary to set a “synthetic” valuation 
for tax purposes. This gave C&C some 
work. 
¢ For Industry—Until 1935, roughly 
80% of C&C's fees came from work 
on various aspects of transportation. In 
1935, industrial work took the lead 
suddenly. This was because of (1) pas- 
sage of the securities acts, and (2) en- 
trance into the firm of a Wall Streeter 
named Augustus Page Farnsworth. 


The securities acts required that g 
detailed prospectus precede a corporate 
financing. It was a natural opening for 
C&C. With its ability to analyze com. 
panies and translate them into figures 
and facts, the firm stood ready to help 
anybody who needed to work out 4 
prospectus. Many investment bankers 
called for help. 

Farnsworth had been an “in estigat- 
ing engineer” for National City Co, 
underwriting and distribution arm of 
the National City Bank of New York. 
The new securities law compelled 4 
split. National City Co. broke up; 
Farnsworth went to C&C. 

e Dissent—C&C findings are sometimes 
challenged. A few years ago, for in- 
stance, New England interests proposed 
a steel mill on the Connecticut shore at 
New London. C&C partner George V, 
T. Burgess studied the matter and te- 
ported, in 1951, that the project would 
not be feasible unless carried out by an 
established steel company, since it 
would lose money in its first years, 
The report was challenged; Burgess 
withdrew his report and checked his 
data once again. He came back later 
with the same report. The mill was 
never built. 

¢ Management—Coverdale & Colbpitts 
is available for any company that wants 
a professional manager or director. The 
firm’s partners have often served and 
are now serving as executives and direc- 
tors of various business enterprises— 
sometimes even as actual operating man- 
agers. The procedure in this case is 
that the company pays the executive 
salary to C&C and C&C pays the part- 
ner. In the past few years, 7% to 10% 
of the firm’s total revenue has come 
from this source. 

Partner John Slater, for instance, is 
president of American Export Lines 
and board chairman of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford RR. George 
Burpee was appointed president of 
General Aniline & Film Corp., from 
1943 to 1947, by the U.S. Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. He is now a director 
of Kaiser Steel Corp., Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., and other companies. 


ill. How It Works 


Thus, Coverdale & Colpitts pro- 
gressed from a consulting engineer for 
railroads to a consultant on just about 
anything. The original partners have 
both died—Coverdale in 1949, Colpitts 
in 1951—but the firm continues along 
the broad road they mapped out. — 

Exactly how does C&C go about its 
work? A good way to get an insight 
into its operations is to watch it at 
work on a highway traffic survey. 

e Expert—In 1953, highway traffic work 
accounted for 40% of the firm’s rev- 
enue. It is estimated to have made up 
60% in 1954. The firm has made it 
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How Staley’s baking ingredients help 
put the smile on more sales charts 


Commercial Bakers depend on Staley’s Syrups and 
Starches to improve flavor and texture... hike profits! 


In these days of rising costs and intensified competition, baking companies, 
like other American industries, welcome new ways to increase profit margins 
and push a sales chart to a steadfast “smile.” 

We believe that’s why the number of bakers switching to Staley’s quality 
ingredients continues to grow. Superior performance has proved Staley’s 
syrups and starches as dependable factors in improving both flavor and tex- 
ture—keeping bakery goods fresher—and therefore helpful in boosting sales. 

Whether yours is a problem concerning edibles or inedibles, why not take 
advantage of Staley’s extensive research development in the specific in- 
dustries listed at right. Ask your nearest Staley’s sales-engineer for assistance, 


whatever your problem may be. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - KANSAS CITY - NEWYORK + PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS 
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SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 
@ Meat Products 


© Pharmaceutical 
@ Confectionery ® Fruit Canning 
© Beverage 


e Jams & Jellies 


© Ice Cream 
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LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let “‘Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 
ested in. Call or write: 











H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 
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I a 
‘CONSUMER 
‘BEHAVIOR 


edited by Lincoln H. Clark 


A thorough analysis of how purchase 
decisions are made in America today. 
Pioneering studies by outstanding 
authorities on the dynamics of con- 
sumer reaction. $4.00 


copies available on a ten-day approval 
basis from 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


SLASH WASHROOM EXPENSE 
9QYO% 


and eliminate the mess! 


The fastest automatic electric hand 
dryer ANYWHERE; dries hands or face in 
seconds — deodorizes washrooms! 
ELIMINATES JANITORIAL COSTS 
CHECKS SKIN IRRITATIONS 
REFRESHES STALE AIR 


Gray metallic finish with chrome trim. 
Chrome swivel nozzle. 30-second push-button 


timer. 110V AC. Easy to install. Dept. B 
echoienes Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Write for Bulletin 88.54 
ozo 


HURRICANE 


ELECTRIC HAND DRYER 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
Michael Electric Co., Inc. 
New Haven, Conn. 











YOU ADVERTISE y 





INFLUENCE 
MANAGEMENT MEN 











UL approved 








“... will be basing their de- 
cision to invest on Coverdale 
& Colpitts’ study .. .” 


C&C starts on p. 8] 


sclf a recognized authority on highway 
traffic estimates. Investors have bought 
over $1.5-billion of turnpike bonds on 
its say-so since the first postwar toll road 
—the Maine Turnpike—was financed 
early in 1946. 

Last year and in 1953, C&C was busy 
studying the feasibility of a proposed 
Iowa Turnpike. Here's how the job 
was handled: 

In May, 1953, partner Sam Brown 
went to Iowa to discuss the study with 
the State Highway Commission. After 
1 dav’s talk, C&C was engaged. It went 
to work almost immediately. 

Its job was to estimate how much 
trafic would use the projected tum 
pike, what the optimum level of tolls 
should be, and how much revenue 
could be expected in future years. For 
this, C&C needed to find out how 
much potential traffic was already us 
ing existing roads near the proposed 
turnpike route. Working under C&C’s 
supervision, the state highway depart 
ment hired a corps of college students, 
gave them some brief training, and 
sent them out on Iowa’s roads 
e Gathering—The students’ data—which 
included type of vehicle, origin, and 
destination—was processed by machine 
Eventually the entire results of the 
survey came to C&C’s office in New 
York. 

Here, three engineers headed a staff 
that proceeded to translate the data 
into an estimate of what the project's 
trafic would have been in 1953, if the 
turnpike had then existed. This was 
projected into the future, translated 
into toll revenue. The final prediction 
was that if the turnpike’s first full year 
of operation was 1958, it would take 
in about $8.8-million—the amount in- 
creasing 4% each year until 1964 and 
then increasing at a smaller rate. C&C 
then went on “to discuss the details of 
financing the turnpike. 

It was a highly detailed job, requir- 
ing experts. If the Iowa Turnpike is 
built, it will be financed by millions of 
dollars from private investors. Many 
of them will be basing their decision 
to invest on C&C’s study 

C&C engineers are still a little defen- 
sive about the fact that traffic on the 
New Jersey Turnpike has far outrun 
their original estimates. They under- 
estimated “induced traffic,” trips that 
never would have been made without 
the superhighway. But they point out 
that they have been able to estimate 
this factor more closely on recent toll 
roads. 
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“Full day’s work done 
in 10 minutes 
with Verifax Copier“’ 


At Annin and Co., New York City, world’s 
oldest and largest flag makers, it used to take 
a typist one and three-quarter hours to re- 
type a four-page government bid. Another 
half-hour was lost proofreading with a second 
girl. Four bids a day was tops for the fastest 
typist. 

Now, with a Verifax Copier, this amount 
of work is done—impossible as it sounds—in 
ten minutes. Proofreading is eliminated be- 
cause Verifax copies are photo-exact. 

What Annin and Co. saved on this one use 
alone paid for its Verifax Copier ($240) in less 
than three weeks. And this was only the start of 
their savings. 

Everyday, it seems, new uses are discovered 
for this completely different copier, which can 
be operated in full room light by anyone. For 
example— 

Sales force is notified immediately of price 
changes. Retyping time after time to make car- 
bons is eliminated. Verifax copies are made of 
corrected price list and sent out in next mail. 

Job data speeded from home office to factory. 
Verifax copies are made of letters from customers 
regarding work in process ... are dispatched im- 
mediately to factory and key office personnel. 
Slow “one-copy” routing is eliminated along with 
retyping. 

Improved customer relations. Often, a cus- 
tomer will call in person . . . request that a quota- 
tion be sent on a sketch “which can’t be left 
behind.” A Verifax copy is made . . . customer can 
leave in a minute. 

Saves insurance costs. When original Annin 
and Co. designs were mailed to customers, the 


a MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 








EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Industrial Photographic Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send copy of Verifax booklet 

and names of near-by Verifax dealers. 


Name 


Position 








Mr. Digby Chandler, 
Pres., Annin and Co. 

























insurance cost was 90¢ per item. Now, 
Verifax copies are sent uninsured. 


Latest time-saver. Answers to cus- 
tomer inquiries are written right on the 
original letters. Verifax copies are made 
and mailed immediately. Customers wel- 
come the speedy reply . . . and getting 
the whole story on one sheet. 

This gives you an idea how you'll save 
with a Verifax Copier, which gives you 
3 copies in 1 minute for less than 4¢ each. 
But for the whole story, you should see 
a free demonstration in your office soon. 
You'll understand why thousands of com- 
panies say a Verifax Copier quickly pays 
for itself —often in a month or less. TMus- 
trated folder points to typical savings 
you can expect with this completely dif- 
ferent copier. Write for it today. 
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@ The first year’s go at marketing color video was 


something of a flop. 


MARKETING : 
Color TV Fades Into the Distance 


—— od 


@ Apparently, the industry wasn’t technologically 


ready to deliver to a mass market. 


@ High price, lack of programing, and unexpected 


interest in black and white were biggest blocks to sales. 


@ Net result of the try was to push back the date 


when color will take over. 


Last February, the vanguard of color 
TV unfurled its banners and marched 
on the television market. Loyal sup- 
porters of video's latest miracle opti- 
mistically talked of color set output of 
anywhere from 100,000 to 200,000 sets 
during the year. Sales predictions of 
50,000 sets didn’t seem out of line. 

A year later, as the smoke clears, it 
becomes obvious that the advance 
guard has barely established a beach- 
head. While the official tally isn’t in 
yet, Radio-Electronics-Television Man- 
ufacturers Assn. said last week that 
color production was “somewhat in ex- 
cess of 20,000.” Actual sets in use, the 
industry estimates, run in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,000. 

Some of the biggest names in the 

field could say, I told you so. It was 
about a year ago that General Electric 
Co.'s Dr. W. R. G. Baker warned that 
competition had pushed color TV into 
the market before the industry was 
technologically ready (BW—Apr.24’54, 
p+3). To this, Philco Corp., Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, and others said 
a round amen. 
«No Predictions—Four companies— 
Radio Corp. of America, CBS-Colum- 
bia, Inc., Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
and Motorola, Inc.—took the plunge 
in a big way. Despite the sad results, 
none admits to any great discourage- 
ment. Even Westinghouse, which as 
the pioneer on the market probably 
took as stiff a licking as any, says it 
took the gamble with its eyes open. 
Motorola is wholly bullish. 

But the silence about 1954’s record 
—and still more, the silence about 1955 
plans—tells the story. Apparently right 
now color production is about at a 
standstill. CBS-Columbia is winding 
up production of its first batch of 
3,000 sets; further production plans 
are up for “review.” Westinghouse, 
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now finishing its 19-in. output, will go 
into production again “when demand 
warrants’—perhaps around midyear. 
Motorola, which says it sold more sets 
in 1954 than the rest of the industry 
combined, is turning out sets on a 
“limited basis.” GE and Philco have 
no plans for early 1955. Admiral is 
showing color sets, but that’s about 
all. Even RCA is making no predic- 
tions as to this year’s output. 

One company, it is true, has come 
out with a definite statement. That’s 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. It will make be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 color sets 
this year, it reports. 

The net result of ail this is to push 
back the date for mass production and 
merchandising. Industrywide _ predic- 
tions for 1955 output now run any- 
where from 100,000 sets to 300,000— 
down considerably from the 800,000 
predicted in 1953 (BW —Jul.25’53, 
p132). Most people think it will be 
mid-1956 before color really gets off 
the ground. 
¢ Behind the Flop—The experts have 
little new to offer to explain 1954’s 
disappointment. The retail price, with 
an $895 floor, still looks to some to be 
the big block to sales; certainly it is a 
block to any mass market. But RCA 
and CBS-Columbia both feel there 
should be a cream-of-the-crop market 
at that price. 

Others figure that the lack of color 
programs is still the worst handicap. 
National Broadcasting Co. and Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System—the only net- 
works as yet offering color programs— 
have little to say about their 1955 plans. 

NBC says only it is sticking to its 
original schedule, points out that it 
recently added a new weekly color 
show, sponsored by Eastman Kodak. 
CBS’s vice-president, Rithard Salant, 
denies rumors that CB§ would quit 





colorcasting when its first year of colg 
shows rotated among sponsors ends this 
spring. But CBS has made no offic) 
announcement of what it will do afte 
that. 

The third bogey—the small picture 
is at least partly licked. The 15-in, sel 
are no more; the 19-in. tube of CBE 
Hytron, tube-making division of CB§ 
gives a 205 sq. in. viewing arca; RCA§ 
Z1-in. tube gives 255 sq. in. 

Set manufacturers repudiate the 
charge that the sets won’t work. Givg 
proper installation and a good recegm 
tion area, they say, neither performang 
nor service is a headache. y 
e Dark Horse—A fifth obstacle to colgg 
sales is one no one foresaw: the ung 
pected strength of black and white s is 
during 1954 (BW Aug.21'54,p4#4 
RETMA’s early, unofficial estimates of 
1954 black and white output now comé 
to roughly 7.4-million, a shade short of 
1950’s record. On retail sales—of an 
estimated 7-million sets—1954 did set 
a record. 

As long as the consumer will by 
black and white like this, dealers aren't 


going to push color too hard. In this C 




















































fact, some set makers think, lies the 
main reason for color’s poor perforn- 
ance last year. Manufacturers, too, will 
oblige as long as the consumer asks for 


black and white; interest in the re. 
placement market and second-set mar- 
ket is stronger than ever. When the 


manufacturer and the dealer get hun- 
grv enough, they'll push color and color 


will go over, a close observer believes. Th 
Television Digest, a trade publication, yo 
= Tr 


believes that color’s edge over black and 
white just isn’t good enough to sell 
color under present price and program- ler 
ing conditions. th 
¢ Bottlenecks—Meanwhile, all compa- 


nies are working to break price and H 
production bottlenecks CBS-Hyvtron ‘ 
has quit making its 19-in round tube to all 
concentrate on a 22-in. rectangular fit 
tube. The company will say little about 2 
this development now, except that it . 
is preparing to sample the industry * 
with it. 3 
RCA pooh-poohs the rectangular : 
tube, insists that its 21-in. round metal t 
tube is just as good and cheaper to 
build. RCA has promised a Silt 4 
plified circuit—another _bottleneck—in ; 
the spring; it plans a big promotion 
splurge to give its circuits a sendoff. : 
But it isn’t saying what this might do t 


to the price of the sets. 
In another move a couple of weeks 
ago, RCA whacked its tube price from 
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SIX BIG HEADACHES in your business 


1. Huge capital investment in trucks 
2. Costly truck breakdowns 
3. The waste of idle trucks 


There they are! Six big headaches—and there are more—yet 

you can get rid of them in one simple, easy way with Hertz 

Truck Lease Service. 

With this service, you can forget all about your trucking prob- 
lems! You furnish your own driver—and that’s all! Hertz does 
the rest. 


Here’s how Hertz Truck Lease Service works for you: 


l. No capital investment—Hertz Truck Lease Service supplies 
all the trucks you need. Releases your capital for other company 
finance needs. 


2. Hertz will buy your present trucks at mutually agreed prices, 
and keep them in service; or, if worn out, will replace them with 
new Fords or other fine trucks. 


3. Hertz services all trucks—Hertz washes, garages, repairs, 
maintains all trucks in top condition. Furnishes anti-freeze, 
tires, ete. 


4. Trucks engineered to your needs—Hertz supplies the exactly 
right trucks for your precise needs, whether you need one truck 
or one hundred. Our truck engineers are at your service. 


5. All gasoline, oil, ete., supplied by Hertz—You furnish one 
thing only—a driver. Hertz takes care of everything else. 


HERTZ Jruck Rental SYSTEM 


4. Truck maintenance worries 
5. Expensive bookkeeping on trucks 
6. Handling of peak loads 


6. Insurance protection provided to suit your needs. If you 
prefer, we will place the policies through your own broker or agent. 


7. Extra trucks when you need them. In case of peak periods 
or rush loads, Hertz supplies extra trucks. 


8. Easier bookkeeping for you. Instead of many bookkeeping 
items you have only the one bill sent by Hertz. It saves you 
the time and expense of keeping reports and cost sheets of numer- 
ous items for servicing, gasoline and oil, repairs, etc. 


9. Good-looking equipment adds prestige to your company. Your 
trucks always look attractive. Never dirty or run-down. It’s 
good advertising. 


Get a FREE analysis of your trucking operations 


Simply call your nearest Hertz office. You will find it listed under 
“‘H” in your telephone directory. Our representative, an expert 
trucking engineer, will make a free analysis of your problems 


and needs. 
Te 1 
ve 
Y 
iy 


PHONE or write Hertz 
Ff 


today: Hertz Truck Rental 
System, Dept. G15, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chi- euch RENTAL 
»YSTEM 
SI 









cago 4, Illinois. Phone: 
WEbster 9-5165. 





Need a car? Hertz has them, too! Low rate includes gaso- 
line, oil and proper insurance. Call your local Hertz office. 
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( ALL SNARLED 


warehousing , 
and distribution 
problems? 


Let Lehigh untangle things for 
you! With our 35 years’ experi- 
ence and unmatched facilities, we 
know most of the answers to stor- 
age and distribution questions. 

We have facts marketers will 
welcome ... evidence that may 
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efficient and economical than 


and trucks. 
Our five modern warehouses 


A. 
a 





products quickly into the rich 


also operate the huge Horseheads 
center in upstate New York, and 

others in Atlanta and Richmond. 
Our big tank farm at Bayonne, 
N. J. unloads bulk liquids, stores 
and repacks for distribution at a 





; prove our services can be more { 


{ operating your own warehouse 


and delivery fleets can put your 


New York metropolitan area. We ‘ 


saving. Lehigh saves you year ‘ 
round operating costs; you pay | 











| 











only for services as used. Every 
manufacturer and shipper should 
know the Lehigh story. It’s good : 
business. Write, phone or wire. 


or RR + -.n9 5-4 Ogee 


LEHIGH | 


| Warehouse & 






with 
costs more laid down at vour doorstep 


size containers that retail for 
40¢. 
of Minute 








4 7 

| Transportation Co. 
102 Frelinghuysen Ave. ( 
; Newark 5, N. J. 

' Ha 
q Telephones: 

sd (N. J.) Blgelow 3-7200 

9 (N. Y.) REctor 2-3338 
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$175 to $100. Other manufacturers 
agree that this was a fine step, but 
doubt that it will change the retail 
price significantly. RCA itself, in fact, 
left its retail price unchanged despite 
the lower tube price. 

¢ Keeping Score—Everyone has an eye 
on everyone else’s progress. Hazeltine 
Corp. has demonstrated color projec- 
tion receivers as a possible solution; 
Chromatic ‘Television Laboratories, 


Inc., and Philco have demonstrated a 








Here’s how it is 
divided among......... 


3 


Frozen Concentrates.... 
(reconstituted) 


Canned Juices 


Chilled Juices 


* estimated 


Orange Juice Production: 


crop season 






one-gun tube as against the three-guy 
tube that RCA and CBS-Hytron age 
producing. 

But the day the so-called 
“magic figure” of a $500 retail pricg 
tag will materialize still looks remote 


when 





no one expects any major price cuts 
this vear. 

In this business, you never knoy 
the timetable, says one trade observer 
The answer may come next year. And 
it could come tomorrow 

(millions of gallons 
1952-53 1953-54 1954-55* 


crop season Crop season 


205.2 268.0 280.0 


62.4 58.7 61.1 


1.5 8.7 





Fruit Juice Enters the Lists 


It’s shipped chilled, complete with water, and de- 
livered to your door. It costs more than concentrates, has 


seasonal problems. 


Chilled, fresh orange juice, shipped 
whole and distributed by dairies along 
with the morning milk, is a surprising 
newcomer to the citrus juice market. 

The surprise lies in the economics 
involved. The frozen concentrate in- 
dustry took the water out of orange 
juice and thus cut the freight costs by 
the margin of the water. The chilled 
juice people are shipping the water, 
the result that the fresh juice 


than the frozen concentrates vou can 
buy down at the supermarket. 
Golden Gift, Inc., the biggest pro- 


ducer of chilled juice (it claims to have 


80% of the new business), offers quart 
33¢ to 
On the other hand, a 6-0z. can 
Maid concentrate retails 
for about 16¢ today (it makes a pint). 
And seasonal price wars have driven 
some brands down as low as 10¢ or 11¢ 
in some arcas. 

¢ Smaller Container—This factor is a 
worry to Golden Gift. Indeed, last 
week it announced that in the near 
future it is going to bring out a pint- 
sized container as well as the quart- 


size. The new smaller size will retail 
for about 18¢, which Golden Gift hopes 
will make the gap seem a little less 


tormidable. 

The question is what makes the new 
whole juice sell at all with this price 
differential. There seem to be two 


answers. 

The first is convenience 
of the new idea are certain that the fact 
that the housewife gets the juice de 
livered to her door and that all she 
has to do is pour it out at breakfast- 
no can opener, no mixing—plays a big 
part in the success thus far achieved 
In view of the American housewife s 
willingness in recent years to pay extra 
for convenience, this factor undoubt- 
edly plavs a part. 

The second factor is the promotional 
appeal inherent in claiming that here 
is real fresh orange juice 
e Variants—The methods used vary 
with the producers. One, for exam- 
ple, squeezes the juice out in Florida 
and rushes it North as is. It has to get 
the stuff to the customer before it de- 
teriorates—or within three davs, it fg- 
ures. Some companies pasteurize the 


Advocates 
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ice. | Others put in preservatives. 
" Golden Gift uses still another system. 
first it strains out the pulp. Then it 
treats the juice with an ultra-violet ray 
treatment developed by Dr. George 
Sperti, which delays deterioration. Then 
it pasteurizes the pulp (the company 
claims since the pulp has no taste, it 
doesn’t matter how it is treated). Fi- 
gally it puts the pulp back in because 
people expect it in fresh juice. 

' Golden Gift packs the juice in car- 
tons similar to those used for milk, and 
eucks them to market. All told it has 
lined up dairics in most big cities east 
ff the Mississippi, including Borden 
ind Sheffield in New York, Hood in 
Boston. 

«Advantages—Golden Gift and the 
other companies in the new business 
insist that the disadvantage they suffer 
in higher freight rates for shipping 
water is offset by other advantages. 
They say that the initial outlay is less 
since they don’t have to pay for the ex- 
pensive high-vacuum equipment needed 
by the concentrators. 

There is one snag: The orange crop 
is seasonal and there is no way for the 
chilled juice industry to stockpile in- 
ventory. (Golden Gift figures that the 
Sperti process keeps its juice fit for sale 
for three weeks, though it tells its dis- 
tributors to move it within 12 days.) As 
a result, during the off-season in the 
citrus business, Golden Gift has to mix 
its fresh juice with frozen concentrates, 
and sell it under a changed label. 

As yet, the chilled juices represent 

a small fraction of the total market 
table, left). The five Florida proc- 
essors that have adopted the chilled 
juice told the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion last week that in two or three 
crop seasons they expect production to 
equal that of canned orange juice. 
*Supermarkets—Chilled juice proces- 
sors are counting on supermarket sales 
to open new markets for their products. 
Because chilled juice handling is tied 
pretty closely to dairies—which have 
the facilities to store and handle it— 
the dairies themselves sell to super- 
markets as well as making home deliv- 
eres, The Golden Gift people think 
they have just begun to tap their mar- 
ket potential. When distribution gets 
too wide-spread for two-day trucking 
service from Florida, Golden Gift 
plans to open new plants in Texas and 
California. 
*Who’s Afraid?—The frozen concen- 
tate makers don’t regard the chilled 
juice as a serious competitor. Despite 
Golden Gift’s claims of superior quality 
and added convenience to the house- 
wife, they feel that frozen concentrates 
have captured a good share of the con- 
sumer market, and aren’t likely to lose 
it until-as one trade source puts it—“a 
better product comes along at a lower 
price, 
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HOW TO GUARANTEE 


NOLO /AM assavoyasst-heler: 


Hydraulic test stand for propeller 
components. 





24-station compressor test stand 
makes 4 tests per unit at 300 units 
per hour, 





Flow test device for refrigerator 
capillary tubing. 








What would it take to give your 
product another competitive edge? 


Ability to offer a 100% performance 
guarantee? Higher efficiency ratings? 
A reputation for eliminating parts 
failures? A watertight story on 
operating quality? 


Before you call such goals “imprac- 
tical”, it will pay you to find out how 
Acme-built test equipment is insuring 
satisfactory product performance 

for leading industries and government 
departments. 


Whether your goal involves 100% 
inspection at production-line speeds, 
or spot-checking of manufactured 

or purchased components—Acme will 
analyze the problem, recommend 
solutions, and estimate the cost of 
equipment and operating time. 


If you have blueprints, send them. 
If not, state your problem and Acme’s 
creative engineering staff will take it 
from there. No obligation, of course. 


Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


Process Equipment . . . Special Machinery 
Tools ... Dies... Jigs... Fixtures 
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FTC Slaps Book Publishers 


In Doubleday case, the commission frowns on the 
two-price system—one for retailers, one for book clubs... . 
Gamble-Skogmo tries new tack . . . New frozen-food plan 
... More soft drink containers . .. Another boost for stretch 


socks . . 
System. 


A Federal Trade Commission exam- 
iner ruled this week that Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., cannot “fair trade” its books 
through retail stores and at the same 
time permit its own book club, The 
Literary Guild, to sell the same books 
at lower prices. 

The examiner also struck down as 
illegal—in the four states where Double- 
day owns retail stores—the agreements 
under which Doubleday “fair trades” 
its editions to retailers but exempts the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., from 
similar price-fixing agreements on the 
same Doubleday books when thev are 
selected as club offers. 

Another FTC charge—that since 
Doubleday owns retail stores, it can- 
not legally sign “fair trade’”’ agreements 
with other retailers—was dismissed, on 
the basis of the recent FTC decision in 
the Eastman Kodak case (page 66). 

Five other major publishing houses 
were charged with similar offenses in 
1951, when the Doubleday complaint 
was filed. All of them—Harper & 
Bros.; Houghton Mifflin Co.; Little, 
Brown & Co.; Random House, Inc.: 
and Simon & Schuster, Inc.—agreed to 
accept the evidence in the Doubleday 
case as “controlling” their own cases. 
All the companies, however, still have 
the right to argue questions of law— 
and they may exercise this right when 
the examiner’s ruling on Doubleday 
is appealed to the full commission for 
final decision. 

e 


The retail business is watching with 
interest the latest moves by the Gamble- 
Skogmo chain. 

In rapid succession the company has: 
(1) made a deal to sell its stores in the 
Far Western states to Western Auto 
Supply Co., (2) announced that it wants 
to build its softgoods business, and (3) 
said that it would like to become known 
as “the nation’s biggest discount house.” 

The background of these moves is 
not entirely clear. However, one fact 
does stand out: For the first 10 months 
of 1954, total sales of the chain ran at 
$98.9-million as against $107.5-million 
the vear before. 

Gamble-Skogmo, which has headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis, is pulling out of 
the seven Far Western states. If West- 
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. Paint sales dip . . . Marketing chief for the Bell 


ern Auto stockholders approve, Gamble- 
Skogmo will sell its 140 retail stores in 
that area, plus three wholesale houses. 
Che price will be between $10-million 
and $12-million. 

Western Auto will also pick up some 
400 franchised stores under the name 
of Gamble-Western, which Gamble 
bought in 1939 from Western Auto 
Supply Co. of California. 

B. C. Gamble, president of Gamble- 
Skogmo, says that his chain might re- 
enter the territory with dealer-owned 
franchised stores. But there is not much 
chance of a hot war developing between 
the two chains, which have long had 
close ties. Gamble-Skogmo owns about 
20% of Western Auto’s common stock 
and has a director on the Western Auto 
board. 

Furthermore, Gamble says that his 
chain will pay more attention to ex- 
panding within the 19 Midwestern 
states where it owns 350 stores and 
serves another 1,800: independent affili- 
ates. He also said that it is going to 
push its softgoods lines, which are a re- 
cent development for Gamble-Skogmo. 

Gamble hasn’t elaborated on the dis- 
count house angle as yet, except to say 
that the company is preparing a catalog 
for its stores. 

e 


A Portland (Ore.) frozen food dis- 
tributor has an interesting variant of the 
food-freezer plan. He sells just the food, 
throws in the freezer for free. After 10 
months in his home city, he is set to 
franchise his operation to other cities. 

The distributor, John D. Trullinger, 
runs a_ two-pronged business. His 
Johnny Quick Freeze, Inc., distributes 
frozen foods; his National Self Service, 
Inc., distributes Westinghouse freezers. 
Here’s how his plan works: 

Trullinger installs a frozen food cabi- 
net in an apartment house without 
charge; neither the tenants nor the 
landlords pay for it. Then he sells the 
food that keeps the cabinets busy. 

He tries to bunch his apartment 
houses into a compact delivery area. 
He picks tenants who, on the basis of 
their rent, appear to have an income of 
$7,000 or more. Each of the cabinets, 
with a total capacity of 12 cu. ft., is 
divided into four compartments. The 


tenant has the key to his own com. 
partment. 

At the outset, the tenant lays jp 
about $15 worth of assorted frozen 
foods (retail value). Every week hg 
fills out an order sheet for his ney 
week’s food, pays for the food he used 
the previous week. ‘Trullinger’s route 
man picks up the money and the orde, 
from a special compartment in the 
locker, and replenishes the cabinet. 

The one requirement is that the cys 
tomer must buy at least $5 worth of 
frozen food a week; 
around $7.50, says ‘Trullinger. 


verage sales mp 


Stretch stockings that carry a guar. 
antee are the latest challenger in the 
fast-growing stretch-yarn market (BW- 
Nov.6'54,p52). 

Chadbourn Hosierv Mills, Charlotte. 
N. C., which pioneered women’s stretch 
hose with its Larkwood Stocking X 
last summer, will start selling’ a second 
line, X-90, on Mar. 1. The price: $5 
for two pairs. The guarantee: that the 
two pairs will last three months—an 
unheard of life expectancy for sheer 


nylons. 

Chadbourn savs it developed its own 
process of crinkling nylon yarn, and 
has applied for patents on it. It has 


already licensed a number of throw- 
sters—mills specializing in crinkling the 
yarn—and has set an immediate produc- 
tion goal of 500,000 pairs a week for 
itself. Stocking X has brought in a 
retail volume of some $2-million since 
it started to come to the market last 
August, the company reports. 

The company is convinced the 
stretch stocking—in three sizes instead 
offered—will 


of the many sizes nov 
prove as revolutic Mary I] W omen’s 
hose as the stretch sock has been in 
men’s. Burlington Mills, too, has 
brought out a woman’s stretch stock- 
ing. 

2 


The packaging ferment in the soft 
drink industry has led to some extensive 
test marketing of different types of con- 
tainers. 

Dr. Pepper is a good instance of how 
complicated packaging can get when 
a company is trying to find out what 
kind of container the consumer likes 

Dr. Pepper Co.’s president, Leonard 
M. Green, has reported that, one place 
or another, vou now have vour choice 
of Dr. Pepper in these shapes and 
sizes: 

Bottles: 64-0z., 5¢ apiece. 
Cans: 

Cone-topped 6 oz., 6 for 39¢. 

Cone-topped 12 oz., 6 for 97¢. 

Flat-topped 12 oz., 6 for 59¢. 


But that’s not all. Green is goimg 
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lake a LONG LOOK 


Plenty of room to grow with 
ideal plant sites to meet your ‘Si 
specific needs. { 


Abundance of loyal, productive 
manpower, both skilled and unskilled. 








There are many advantages in the great and growing 


Plenty of natural resources... 


Land of Plenty — important advantages like equable climate, Pesce in Prete yas gh sow tl 


friendly progressive communities with favorable tax structures, 
dependable N & W transportation with close connections to 
suppliers and markets. Frankly, we would like to tell you 
more about them. Just send an outline of your requirements. 
You will receive without obligating yourself in any way — 
a concise but complete run-down of facts and figures about the 
Land of Plenty—as they apply to your operation. Your 
inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. Let the N& W 
help you take a long look at the Land of Plenty. 


Just Write, Wire or Call — 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer B-666 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 

Nearness to established markets. . . 
as well as booming new ones. . . and 
next door to world markets via the Port 
of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. 


otk. fosters. 


RAILWAY 








THE ‘Lan land of STare. ily 


SERVED BY Tue 
NORFOLK AND ~Sae 











One of a series telling 
how the producing companies of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation 
are contributing to America’s progress, 


SERVES INDUSTRY 


THROUGH (°)()/j dinated | 
rTecision technology 


THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY is one of more 
than a dozen important industries which make wide use of equipment designed 
and manufactured by the producing companies of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation and benefit from GPE Coordinated Precision Technology. Products 
of the five GPE Companies making motion picture theatre equipment are stand- 
ard in the nation’s largest and finest theatres and are the recognized leaders in the 
field. They are sold and serviced through the twenty-nine branches of National 





Theatre Supply, one of the GPE sales organizations. Whatever the equipment Sin 
requirements of the exhibitors in this fast-moving industry—whether in con- the 
nection with 3-D, Cinerama, Cinemascope or Vistavision—GPE Companies have Pre 
responded, and on time, with superior equipment. ca 

Much of this equipment embodies new, advanced principles and utilizes He 
capacities not only in the areas of motion pictures and sound but other highly Hi 
advanced technologies as well. In this field, as elsewhere, the purpose of GPE is 
Coordinated Precision Technology is to achieve the most pertinent and efficient Ps 
application of the many capacities within the entire GPE Group. Pe 

This means that the GPE Companies producing motion picture equipment ele 
have access to all the relevant techniques and resources possessed among the of 
several GPE Companies, including those not directly concerned with the motion * 
picture industry. It is this availability of capacities not generally found in the ro 
field which makes possible such concepts as Cinemascope Sound, which was re 
invented, engineered and produced by GPE Companies in record time. in 

Every industry served by GPE Companies benefits from GPE Coordinated for 
Precision Technology. In manufacture, this basic GPE operating policy has been Th 
responsible for a diversified line of precision equipment of superior design and : 
performance. In the development of equipment and systems, and in concomitant 8 


research, it permits each GPE Producing Company to secure the optimum 
solution for its customers with minimum expenditure of time and money. 

A brochure relative to GPE Coordinated Precision Technology and the work 
of the GPE Companies is available. Address your request, or inquiries on 


specific problems, to: 


General Precision Equipment Corporation 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


PRODUCING COMPANIES 


cote Gh @ DD & 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR GRISCOM-RUSSELL COMPANY 5. E. McAULEY MFG.CO, GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY wa mannan macrc ELECTRIC KEARFOTT COMPANY, ING 
CORPORATION— BLOOMFIELD, N. J, MASSILLON, OHIO CHICAGO INCORPORATED —PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. LITTLE FALLS, Nod 


THE 















16 mm Sound Motion Picture 
Projector; possesses quality 
performance characteristics not 
previously attained; for use in 
small meeting halls, large 
auditoriums or outdoors; a 
product of Ampro Corporation, 
developed in conjunction with 
General Precision Laboratory 
Incorporated for use by 
the Armed Services. 























GPE PRODUCING COMPANIES 


PRECISION MECHANICS 
and CERAMICS 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
and COMPONENTS 









Simplex Projector, complete with stereophonic sound head, 
the joint development and product of International 








Projector and General Precision Laboratory, with ELECTRONICS 
carbon arc lamp by Strong Electric or McAuley; powered by 
Hertner Transverter or by rectifiers made by Strong. 

“ eis HYDRAULICS 


and LIQUIDS HANDLING 


PROFESSIONAL and INDUSTRIAL 
TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 


High intensity Carbon Arc Lamp; crater control 
+ .008” of exact focal point. 





Penthouse Magnetic Sound Reproducer; the essential 
element for multi-track-single-film projection 

of motion pictures with stereophonic sound, as used 
in the new Cinemascope technique. 





INSTRUMENTATION 





.. Projector Mechanism; projects 24 pictures per second, 
requiring movement of fragile film into position 
in 1/96 second and scanning of frame twice 
for 1/90 second each time. 


SERVOS and CONTROLS 





AUTOMATIC COMPUTERS 
and COMPONENTS 


The Transverter; for motion picture arc lamp power supply, 
producing ripple-free, direct-current voltage output 
unaffected by variations in A.C. input voltage. 





ULTRASONICS 





RADAR and MICROWAVE 





MOTION PICTURE 
and SOUND EQUIPMENT 





OPTICAL DEVICES 


O/O/O/O/O/O|\O;\O\0O,0,0/0 








Ta 
@® IBRASCOPE 


AMPRO —--tovpaamaed UNK AVIATION. INC. THE STRONG ELECTRIC ASKANIA REGULATOR BLUDWORTH MARINE LIBRASCOPE, INCORPORATED 
BINGHAMTON, N ¥% CORP ORATION-TOLEDO COMPANY-— CHICAGO NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 























How cana 
Chicago printer 
compete in New 
York for new busi- 
ness? Simple. We have such a customer. 
At the close of each day all his New York 
salesmen bulk their sketches, dummies, 
everything needed for preparing proofs. 
Emery picks them up and delivers them 
to the Chicago plant at 9:00 the follow- 
ing morning. That night completed proofs 
are returned by Emery to the New York 
salesmen before they are ready to take 
to the street the next morning. Because 
of this “short cut” shuttle service, our 
customer can compete with his New 
York competitors on an equal footing in 
providing proofs. 
Maybe you’re not a printer, but what- 
ever business you’re in you'll find Emery 


to new business 
in distant markets... 





able to “short cut” your shipping prob- 
lems. That’s why Emery is a big factor 
in the sales, production and service plans 
of America’s leading corporations. 
Emery provides the Bic-4 “musts” in 
moving goods—control, predictability, 
maximum speed, 24-hour service. 

And you'll find these Emery features 
a big advantage too... pickup and de- 
livery, day or night .. . “fire department” 
runs ... individual shipment control for 
tracing reports ... delivery forecasts... 
Air Procurement and Timed Delivery 
Services, special Assembly and Distri- 
bution privileges. 

For this kind of service you would 
naturally expect to pay premium rates. 
But you may be paying more right now 
for ordinary service. Call us and get the 
facts. 


‘‘Air Freight For Better Business”’ 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. 


Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States, 
also serving Alaska and Canada. 
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to give other bottles a whirl. In » 
turnable bottles, he plans to test 8, 
and 9-oz. sizes; maybe 10-oz. and ]). 
oz. He also has up his sleeve a 2 
bottle, and possibly 30-oz. and 
—for a grand total of possibly seve, 
more bottle sizes. 

As Dr. Pepper introduces the cans 
bottled sales go down in some my 
kets; in others, the bottled drinks gai; 
from the promotion of the canned 
Thus, in the Dallas-Fort Worth are 
the advent of the 
sales 21%, and bottles gained to the 
tune of 9.6%. 

Green believes that 


28-07 
32 


-07 


n boosted i] 


ocal distribution 


of the canned drinks may be essential] 
Canned Dr. Pepper does better where 
the company has bottlers. But bottlers 
won't do any processing of the canned 
drinks; they’ll serve only as distributors 


Glass Container Manufacturers Ip. 
stitute this week reflected the seesawing 
of packaging in its 1954 report. Ship 
ments of no-deposit soft drink bottles 
gained 6.6% in 1954 over 1953; ship- 
ments of bottles for all beverages de. 
clined. Bottles for food packaging set 
a new record, though over-all glass 
container shipments dipped 2.8% from 
1953’s peak. 

S 


Paint sales were down last year- 
through no fault of homeowners and 
home buyers. 

The people who fixed up their own 
homes or who bought new homes dur- 
ing the year supported a sagging indus- 
try. According to the National Paint 


Varnish & Lacquer Assn., sales of fin- 
ishes for home use through November 
were running neck and neck with the 
year before ($786-million) 

The big sag came in the industrial 


finishes that are sold to other industries 
auto, machinery, transportation, etc. In 
this category, sales were down from 
$522-million in 11 months of 1953 to 
$481.1-million in the same period of 
1954. 

& 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has created a new job, that of vice- 
president in charge of merchandising. 

The job has been created, the com- 


pany notes in its announcement, “at a 
time when the Bell System's nine-year 
expansion program is catching up with 


the backlog of demands fo! service.” 
The first man to hold the new post 1s 
Bartlett T. Miller, most recently vice- 


president in charge of public relations. 
His new duties: “Determining market 
potentials for existing and new services, 
coordinating the merchandising plans ot 

vith other pro- 


the operating compani 
grams of engineering, construction, pro- 
duction, and sales, and the conduct of 
market research and studies of market- 
ing methods and techniques.” 
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ARMCO Stainless Steel 
In helps sell products 




















of In pots and pans, table hollow ware, the new in-wall ovens and F777 7 
scores of other products that must stay bright and attractive, Armco | ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
Stainless Steel rings the sales bell with today’s shoppers. | 145 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio ! 

. P P ! 
h One big reason is that Armco Stainless is easy to clean. Wash- 1 Please send me a catalog on Armco Stainless Steels. | 
. ing with ordinary soap and water keeps it looking like new. It — | ! 
won't tarnish. And because it’s solid stainless, there's no plating | We manufacture l 
1 1 
. to wear off. | Name 
a Armco makes more than 50 different grades of stainless. One } 
I is right for your product. Remember, too, that forty years of Company na . 
h national advertising to millions of consumers will make the Armco | Sireet___ 2s ! 
label on your products a valuable selling aid. 1 ! 

s , 1g: 1 
For more information on this modern, sales-building steel, City Zone Tate ! 
Loe ee ee ee ee ee  - - - - - - - - all 


just mail the coupon. 


(ome, ) ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION sioc.erown, onio 
ens ES -. 2 & . — _o = aces Gewese | Tom: 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION « ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. * ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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Government salesmen close a $285- 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER: 


million deal; Ferris Thomas, disposal 


commission 


secretary 


(standing) reports to members Leslie 
Holman Pettibone, 





Rounds (left), Chmn. 


Everett Cook. 


How the U.S. Sells an Industry 


Iwo bankers and a cotton broker 
have contracted to sell to purchasers 
representing some 53 companies the 
plants that make up the government's 
svnthetic rubber monopoly. 

Chey have cut up an integrated com- 
plex into smaller segments that can 
compete with one another, and have 
got a price of $260-million for the 
pieces. 

The three men (cover and above), 
who for the past 14 months have 
shepherded the disposal, are Chicago 
banker Holman Pettibone, — Leslic 
Rounds of Kennebunkport, Me.—re- 
tired first vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York—and Mem- 
phis cotton broker Everett Cook. 

As members of the Rubber Produc- 
ing Facilities Disposal Commission, 
thev sold 22 plants that make general 
purpose (GR-S) synthetic rubber and 
its raw materials, butadiene and stvrene, 
and two that manufacture butvl rubber, 
which has found its major use in tire 
inner tubes. 

The full amount the bidders will pay 
the government for plants, raw ma- 
terials, and supplies will be $285.5-mil- 
lion. Besides the sale price of the 
plants, the government will take in 
some $25-million for its rubber inven- 
tories and a few other assets. When 
vou add in the $91-million cash balance 
of the Federal Facilities Corp., present 
rubber plant operator, the total return 
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to the government will be just over 
$401-million. 

¢ Surprise—But the real surprise was 
in the bare contract price for the 24 
plants—$260-million. Some rubber in- 
dustry observers had thought the plants 
wouldn’t cost them much over $100- 
million. 

Though the contract price is below 
what such Congressional rubber experts 
as the late Paul W. Shafer had first 
considered a full, fair value, it is amaz- 
ingly close to two bench marks for plant 
value. The contract prices (less current 
assets) represent 96.64 of the total 
unrecovered synthetic rubber  invest- 
ment of the federal government, and 
99.2% of the plants’ replacement cost, 
as figured on the basis of an_inde- 
pendent engineering appraisal §con- 
ducted by the Ralph M. Parsons Co. 
¢ Standards—When Congress author- 
ized rubber disposal, it set full, fair 
value as a major standard. Three other 
criteria were also established: (1) that 
the sale pattern foster a competitive 
industry, (2) that adequate supplics be 
available to small rubber users, and 
(3) that enough capacity be kept op- 
erating to take care of anv future war 
needs. 

There’s no question that there will 
be enough rubber for small users, and 
that capacity for mobilization needs will 
be maintained. And since Atty. Gen. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. has given his 


written clearance on the antitrust im- 
plications of the program in the light 
of Congressional intent, there should 
be no substantial trouble involved 
getting Congress to approve the dis- 
posal package. 
¢ Congress—House or Senate each has 
through Mar. 25 to object cither to the 
entire sale program or to any individual 
bid. If either house vetoes anv in- 
dividual sale, any or all other purchasers 
may withdraw. If in that case less than 
500,000 long tons of GR-S capacity or 
53,000 long tons of butyl would be sold, 
all sales would automatically be voided, 
and the government would retain the 
industry. 

Not all Washington 
go so far as one Rubber Dis posal Com- 


spokesman, who predicted 
| as sold—if 


bservers. will 


mission 
‘The plants are 
only the country doesn’t get into war 
in the next few wecks.”” But few legis- 
lators—except for the fringe of liberal 
Democrats—are expected to raise objec- 
tions. 

e Growth—The indust1 
emment is now selling off 
time product. It really got its start in 
1942, after the Japanese cut off U.S. 
supplies of natural rubber from the Far 
East. The government pushed con- 
struction of plants to make styrene and 
butadiene (which had been virtually 
laboratory curiosities); 


uct, GR-S rubber; and 


as gOOt 


that the gov- 
was a Wal- 


plants to make 
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PLS 


3.5300 for a spot 
on the new draperies... 


The scene: A modern textile factory. Giant looms roar lustily, 
eating up miles of brilliant yarn, producing miles of beautiful new 
fabrics. In every loom, moving parts speed in a blur, faster than 
the eye can follow—and therein lies a story. For to lubricate those 
flying parts is a ticklish business. 

On a single loom in a southern mill, for example, high speed 
gears overheated. The machine had to be stopped for lubrication, 
which was costly. But even worse, old-style lubrication resulted in 
stained fabric, no matter how careful the oiler was. Cost: Product 
spoilage over $3,500.00 a year—on just one loom. 


Then an Alemite lubrication expert was called in. He studied 
the problem, came up with a simple answer. An automatic Alemite 
system was installed at low cost and a minimum of trouble. The 
installation was made after hours, so no machine time was lost. 
The new system, a miser on lubricant, metered the proper amount 
of oil constantly. No time lost for lubrication—and NO more fabric 
ruined by oil stains. 

This is typical of the assistance Alemite offers industry. What- 
ever you manufacture, whether your plant is large or small, 
chances are an Alemite system or Alemite equipment can save 
you money. And expert lubrication counsel is yours at no cost 
or obligation whatsoever. Wherever you are, there is an Alemite 
representative ready to serve you. 


Here, an Alemite loader pump is being 
used to fill a grease gun. The saving over 
hand methods is 15 man hours for every 
400 pound drum of lubricant used. Further, 
only clean lubricant reaches bearings, 
maintenance costs go down, and house- 
keeping is easier. 


ALEMITE. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


A PRODUCT OF 





Ask Anyone in Industry 


The coupon below will bring you an interesting booklet, 
“5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication.’ Send for it. 

And a phone call will bring an Alemite expert, who will be 
glad to give you an “‘on-the-spot’’ demonstration of how 
Alemite methods can save you money. 


-FREE—New Booklet!- - - - ------- 
ALEMITE, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. B-15 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me my free copy of 5 Plans for Better 
Plant Lubrication.” No obligation, of course. 


Name. 





Company 





Address oe 





City State — 
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plant-location 
news 


What transportation facts 
do you need? 


Recently, a container manufacturer using our 
Industrial Location Service to help select the 
right spot for his new plant, sent in this re- 
quest: “We've got to be located where we can 
supply all areas of our market within 36 hours 
at a cost that will let us compete for new busi- 
ness.”’ As in many other businesses, the trans- 
portation costs and schedules involved could 
make or break his proposed operation. But 
ILS found the perfect location—fast. 

Here are some of the reasons why. ILS is 
the one organization that can give complete, 
up-to-the-minute facts on transportation costs, 
schedules, and facilities. Whether your busi- 
ness calls for assembling heavy or bulky water- 
borne materials, or for the use of air transport 
to get there “fastest with the mostest,” ILS 
can give you all the facts—secured firsthand 
from dozens of carriers. 

We even maintain a Washington office to 
help in transportation problems. From this 
listening post we get current reports on tariffs, 
regulations, and schedules .. . and all of this 
information is included in our free transpor- 
tation reports. To get one of these studies for 
your needs, all you do is contact ILS. 


We fill in the picture, too 

But this isn’t the only type of transportation 
data ILS supplies. For one specialty-goods 
manufacturer we did all this: located sites with 
suitable warehouses for ceramic bodies, and 
within a short distance of LCL terminals. Even 
more important, we found him available sites 
with private railroad sidings. 

For every suggested location, ILS also pre- 
pared rates for assembling materials and dis- 
tributing finished goods to given points. Sup- 
plied comparative rates for air, rail, water, 
and highway, too. 

By the way, the manufacturer received all 
these facts for a number of sites in /ess than 
ten days. Helped him pick just the right spot 
without delay. 

Other free plant-site services 
Transportation won't be your only concern 
when you're looking for a new plant location. 
But no matter what factors are involved, ILS 
can be of help. Reports are available on build- 
ings and sites, markets, raw materials, labor, 
water and local laws and regulations—to men- 
tion just a few. These surveys are tailored to 
meet your requirements, and sent to you with- 
out cost or obligation in strictest confidence. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Location 
Services” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant-location data to work. To get your free 
copy, just drop me a card, care of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, Room 
708, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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such other rubbers as butyl for tubes 
and oil-resistant neoprene. 

At the end of the war, several plants, 
including the neoprene plant and four 
of the five styrene units, were sold, 
leaving 27 major plants still in govern- 
ment control. These are the plants 
that were on the sale block. 
¢ Unsold—All the plants but three 
were sold (see table and map on pages 
100-101). One of these is the co- 
polymer plant at Baytown, Tex., op- 
erated by General Tire & Rubber Co., 
fifth ranking company in the rubber 
industry. General was the only bidder 
for the plant, but did not get it, and 
under the terms of the disposal law the 
plant must now go into mothballs. 
[his was the only desirable plant not 
sold because the bid was too low. 


1. The Antitrust Issue 


Some of the sales highlight the com- 
petitive problems involved in the in- 
dustry setup—to all of which Atty. Gen. 
Brownell has given his clearance. But 
though approving sale, he is clearly 
apprehensive as to future competition. 

In Los Angeles, Shell Chemical Co., 
which had operated a butadiene plant, 
will now own an integrated butadiene, 
stvrene, and copolymer complex. 
¢ Butyl—On butvl rubber, the onlv bid- 
ders were the operators of the two 
plants—Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
and Esso Standard Oil. The competi- 
tive problem here arises from the fact 


that both are Jersev Standard com- 
panies. 
The Attorney General finally ap- 


proved the sale for two reasons: (1) be- 
cause Jersey Standard offered to resell, 
under some limited conditions, the 
plant at Baton Rouge to any prospec- 
tive purchaser; and (2) because Stand- 
ard has offered patent licenses and 
knowhow to companies outside the 
Jersev family. 

¢ Port Neches—Another special anti- 
trust worrv was the butadiene plant at 
Port Neches. This single unit accounts 
for 32% of the U.S. capacity. It went 
jointly to Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals 
and Texas-U.§S. Chemicals. Each half 
of this combination is a rubber-oi! com- 
pany teamup, and each also gets an ad- 
joining GR-S plant. This sale was ap- 
proved only because Goodrich-Gulf 
and Texas-U.S. gave assurances thev 
would separately acquire raw materials 
and independently market butadiene. 


ll. Closing the Sales 


It has taken well over a year to 
uegotiate the sales. The commission— 
when finally named—called for bids on 
Nov. 18, 1953, giving companies until 
May 26, 1954, to submit bids. It then 
spent seven months negotiating with 
them. 


¢ Unusual—The negotiations were yp. 
usual, to say the least. Rather than tak 
ing its target price from such arbitran 
figures as total cost or depreciated book 
value, the commission asked cach bid 
der to tell what figures it had used ip 
arriving at its estimate. Eugene Ho) 
land, executive director of the commis 
sion, says, “We asked them to inclu& 
every single possible factor that go¢ 
into the expense of running a business 
The commission, during mam 
months of discussions, did not tell bid 
ders what it considered a fair price. Sai 
one negotiator, “All Gene Holland 
would say was that we were doing ow 
figuring wrong, that our price was 
much too low.” 
e Windup—Finally, in the beginning 
of last November, with the Dec, 27 
deadline for signing a contract in sight, 
negotiators were told that their bids were 
“X-dollars” below an acceptable price 
The first informal understandings 
came a few days later (BW —Novy.27 
"54,p32). One unsuccessful bidder fig- 
ures that if the commission had set q 
minimum price earlier, it could have 
wrapped up its work before it did 


Wl. The Transfer of Plants 


Assuming that Congress does not 
disapprove the sale, the commission 
has 60 days to close contracts. It hopes 
to make the transfer as soon as it can 
Target date is Apr. 30, with closings to 
be completed over a week’s time. 
¢ Few Interruptions—The commission 
feels that most plants—perhaps all- 
won’t have to be shut down for the 
transfer. Of course there should be no 
real worries over actual operating 
changeover where a present government 
contractor becomes the new owner. 
And that’s true in 16 of the 24 plants 
sold. Of the rest, only three plants will 
be under completely new management. 
So while there will be some individual 
problems, there won't be any general 
interruption of synthetic production. 

And in some cases where there are 
changes—as with the butadiene plant at 
Houston—emplovees will get a chance 
to stav with the new owncr, in this 
case, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. 

e Inventories—The rubber inventories 
now held by the government should 
make no major difficulties. 

The disposal law gives the Federal 
Facilities Corp., which has operated 
the plants for the government, a year 
to sell its inventories on a prorata basis 
t- .ew plant owners. FFC, however, 
hopes to dispose of them a good deal 
sooner. Plant purchasers will have a 
chance to buy whatever types they feel 
thev will need to supply customers. 

To see how the industry will look 
when it gets into private hands, tum 
to page 100. 
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Mountains move over when 
(=> 
steel digs in! ae 
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Billions of cubic yards of earth and stone must be moved to 
make way for modern buildings, highways, tunnels, railroads, air- 
ports, and dams. This takes an army of bulldozers, dump trucks, 
power shovels, drag lines, loaders, graders, and scrapers. 

These products of the Earth Moving Equipment Industry pre- 
pare the way for nearly every type of construction. The newer 
models feature multiple attachments for single units, greater 
reaches, sturdier steel components, and improved power. 

Only steels with unusual resistance to impact and abrasion are 
rugged enough to stand the punishment these machines must take. 
J&L steels meet the specifications of this progressive industry. 


Sones ¢ Laughlin 
STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip « Tin Plate 

Tubular Products « Plates, Structurals, Hot Rolled Bars 

e Cold Drawn Bars ¢ Wire and Wire Products « Alloy 

Products « Electricweld Tubing * Wire Rope « Steel 
Containers « Coal Chemicals 





Look to J&L... for the steels that work for modern indu 








Gaoster D. Snell, Inc. 


This million dollar research or- 
ganization occupies ten floors of 
laboratories and offices—Serv- 
ing: Industry, Individuals, Gov- 
ernment, Science. 






We are uniquely set up to 
accord you occasional or con- 
stant research with all equip- 
ment, experience, facilities and 
manpower a_ long-established 
research center requires. 


Neo Test Joo Small 
No Research Program Joo Big 


Why not investigate our ap- 
proach to your problem by 
asking us to submit a proposal 
without cost or obligation? 


Doster D. Suell, Inc. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
29 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
WAtkins 4-8800 



































Now you can BIND with 


pe, METAL LOOSE LEAF and 
PLASTIC BINDING... 


amas 
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ny 


ye 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 


Improve all your literature... 
guarantee maximum attention and 
action for every message... add 
prestige, utility, color to reports, 
manuals, catalogs, etc. Pages lie 
flat, turn easily, can be inter- 
changed between GBC Metal 
Loose Leaf and Plastic Bindings. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
brochure shows how 
GBC Metal Loose Leaf 
and Plastic Binding use 
same punching ma- 
chine and identical 
punching pattern. Get 
your copy today. No 
obligation. 


a me GENERAL BINDING CORP. 
812 W. Belmont Ave. 
‘ 4 D BW-1 
One 
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Chicago 14, Illinois, 
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A few months from now, barring un- 
expected Congressional snags, the 
plants marked off on the map above 
and listed at the right will make up the 
producing facilities of the country’s 
newest private industry—synthetic rub- 
ber. 

There are still some unanswered 
questions as to how the infant will be- 
have when freed of the parental 
shackles after 12 vears of government 
monopoly. Washington, in arranging 
and negotiating the sale (story on page 
96), has laid down strict rules—but, like 
most parents, still has a few worries. 
Whatever Washington’s qualms may 
be, the industry itself has no doubt on 
one point—that a stiff competitive 
battle lies ahead. 

Looked at from the angle of the pri- 
vate companies that will take over, the 
pattern shapes up something like this: 

















¢ A hotter race between svnthetic 


An Industry Gets Set 


tubber (GR-S) and the natural product 
for the “middle ground’’—the share of 
the market (estimated at about 35% 
in the U.S.) in which neither type gets 
special preference for technical reasons. 

e For 1955, at least, retention by 
synthetic of a price advantage over 
natural. Natural took a jump early 
this week and was hovering around 
34¢ per Ib.—some 11¢ per Ib. higher 
than the government-set _ synthetic 
price. The ultimate price for synthetic 
will be set by competition, but present 
indications are for a slight rise (private 
industry has taxes to pay, for one thing) 
but not a big one. At least one com- 
pany (Phillips Chemical) is already of 
fering nonpremium grades of GR at 
a base delivered price of :pproximately 
25¢ per Ib. (contingent, of course, on 
final approval of the plant sale). The 
present government price 1s 24.1¢ de- 


livered, including 23¢ for rubber and 
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Here’s who is buying them from the government 




















ANNUAL 
CAPACITY 
PLANT BUYER PRODUCT IN TONS SALE PRICE 
1. Standard Oil of California butadiene (t) $1,159,000 
2. Shell Chemical butadiene 61,000 _ 
3. Shell Chemical styrene 57,000 30,000,000 
4, Shell Chemical GR-S 89,000* _ 
5. Phillips Chemical butadiene 71,200 19,100,000 
6. Phillips Chemical GR-S 66,000* 4,525,000 
7. Food Machinery & Chemical butadiene 78,000 24,187,000 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 
8. Goodyear Synthetic Rubber GR-S 99,600* 11,889,000 
9. Humble Oil butyl 43,000* 17,500,000 
10. Humble Oil butadiene 49,000 8,886,000 
11. Not sold GR-S 44,000* _ 
12. Texas-U.S. Chemical butadiene 197,000 53,000,000 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemical 
13. Texas-U.S. Chemical GR-S 89,400* 11,500,000 
14. Goodrich-Gulf Chemical GR-S 90,000* 13,000,000 
15. Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. butadiene 60,000 16,000,000 
16. Firestone Tire GR-S 99,600* 11,650,000 
17. Esso Standard butyl 47,000* 14,857,000 
18. Copolymer Corp. butadiene 23,000 5,000,000 
19. Copolymer Corp. GR-S 49,000* 5,000,000 
20. American Synthetic Rubber Corp. GR-S 44,000* 2,340,000 
21. Not sold butadiene (alcohol) 87,000 _ 
22. Not sold GR-S 122,000* _ 
23. Firestone Tire specialty GR-S 30,000* 2,250,000 
24. Goodyear Synthetic Rubber specialty GR-S 15,200* 2,075,000 
25. Koppers Co. butadiene (alcohol) 128,000 2,000,000 
26. U.S. Rubber specialty GR-S 22,200* 3,200,000 
27. U.S. Rubber dodecyl mercaptan 1,700 60,000 


(t) Produces crude butadiene that is purified by Shell Chemical butadiene plant and is included in Shell's tonnage 





*Long tons (2,240 Ib.) 








for a New, Competitive Market 


l.l¢ for freight. On the other side, 
Malayan producers don’t expect the 
price of natural to get down to “rough 
alignment” with synthetic before 1956. 

* Development of the private syn- 
thetic industry pretty much along lines 
of growth to date. That is, with rubber 
companies for the most part owning the 
copolymer plants making GR-S, the 
synthetic rubber used in tires; and, in 
general, oil companies and their chem- 
ical affiliates producing butadiene (used 
in making GR-S and also in chemical 
products) and butyl rubber (used for 
tubes), both of which are oil byprod- 
ucts. . 

* No big burst of new technology 
or new manufacturing processes. 4 

* Long-range, tougher going for 
natural rubber. Competition is bound 
to spur more research on synthetic for 
competitive advantage in product, price, 
hew uses. And a rubber manufacturer 
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owning a synthetic plant is likely to 
use his own product as far as possible 
in preference to natural. 


I. Rubber, Oil, Chemicals 


The intermixture of oil and chemical 
companies in the rubber business is a 
far cry from prewar days, when rubber 
meant mainly the imported natural 
variety, and the rubber companies made 
tires and rubber products, and that was 
about the story. 

But synthetic rubber is a bit more 
complicated; what brings oil and chem- 
icals into the business is the three-way 
setup—the three distinct kinds of opera- 
tion and three main types of plants 
involved. 
¢ Butyl—The butyl plants (two are on 
the government sale list) produce a 
finished product from a byproduct of 
oil refining. At one point along the 


catalytic cracking scale, butanes and 
butylenes come off, and these can be 
converted to butyl rubber. Buty] isn’t 
much good in tires—but it’s the stuff 
that makes very good inner tubes. ‘lhe 
new tubeless tires of three of the big 
rubber companies also have a_buty! 
inner liner (BW —Aug.28'54,p60). 

Production of butyl is a normal op- 
cration for an oil company, and will re- 
main so. 
¢ Butadiene and Styrene—Second kind 
of plant makes materials that go into 
GR-S. One of these, butadiene, is a 
basic organic chemical whose uses are 
not limited to synthetic rubber, though 
about 80% of production now goes to 
plants making GR-S. It’s also used as 
a basic “building block” in producing 
a number of chemical products, such 
as alcohols and ketones, and in certain 
plastics. 

Just as with butvl, production of 
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They'll have to think up 
some new “seasons” 


for MOA Ci/jo/ha 





Many of our transplanted easterners 
have trouble describing MOA (Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area) ‘‘seasons’’— 
especially “summer”’ and “winter”. 
It’s hard for easterners to conceive of 
a place without snowstorms or heat 
waves—just a mild, gentle climate the 
year around. Rains sometimes, but it’s 
never really cold. Cool breezes sweep- 
ing in through the Golden Gate pro- 
vide summer “air conditioning”. 
This makes for better living. It also 
means plants and workers produce 
more; that you save on plant construc- 
tion and maintenance; and that your 
goods can be stored and shipped more 
cheaply than in most places. 

Yes. MOA’s mild climate works the 
year around in your behalf—permit- 
ting continuous operation and sales 
to one of the nation’s fastest-growing, 
richest markets — making money by 
saving money for you. 

If you are considering a new plant any- 
where, get the complete story of the rela- 
tionship of climate to all factors affecting 
profitable operation. Let us send youa new 
Data Sheet: “How Our Climate Makes You 
Money”... along with other Data Sheets 
outlining additional PLUS-factors which 
make industries ‘grow places” in MOA. 


( 


reg, 
Caornia 


THE MAINLAND SIDE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY 








FREE: FACTFILE, SOUND FILM 
Our free Factfile and Data Sheet service covers 
climate, markets, living conditions, distribution, 


industrial survey. 


——— 






ALSO AVAILABLE for free showings to Manage- 
ment: Loan prints of “CALIFORNIA, THE 
BRIGHT LAND’’—15-minute sound movie. 


Next best thing to an actual visit to the factor- 
ies, harbor, schools, stores, homes and recreation 








spots in MOA. 







METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA (Alameda County) CALIFORNIA 
Suite 104 - 1320 Webster Street + Oakland 12, California 
ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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butadiene is a normal function of th 
oil business. And it is mainly the ol 
companies—or their chemical affiliate 
—that have bid for the butadiene 
plants. 

In butadiene, there’s 
pletely new setup—Food & 
Chemical Corp. and Tennessee (, 
l'ransmission at the Houston plant, fo, 
which they outbid Allied Chemical % 
Dve, Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Good. 
vear, W. R. Grace, and _ the plant's 
present operator, Sinclair Rubber, 

As for styrene, only one plant mak. 
ing it is involved in the sale—the [,o¢ 
Angeles plant that has been operated 
by Dow Chemical Co. for the govem. 
ment but was bid in at the sale }y 
Shell Chemical Corp. However, Doy 
will continue to be a major producer 
of stvrene in other plants it owns. 
¢ Copolymer—It’s the third kind of 
plants, the copolymer plants, that tum 
out the principal synthetic rubber, 
GR-S, using butadiene and styrene as 
materials. 

The making of GR-S is primarily a 
tubber company function—and it will 
remain so. Tire companies, which have 


mly one com. 
Machinen 


been buving 56% to 58% of the mb. 
ber the government has sold, have 
latched onto plants that make 65% of 
the output. But such non-rubber-con 


sumers as Phillips Chemical and Shell 
Chemical (both affiliates of oil com 
panies) are also in the picture, and will 
be aggressive sellers in the synthetic 
rubber market. Phillips, however, was 
already operator of the plant it is buy- 
ing. 

As it works out, each of the big four 
rubber companies (Goodrich, Good- 
vear, Firestone, U.S. Rubber) has at 
least an interest in GR-S_ plant, 


though Gulf Oil has t 


teamed up with 
Goodrich, and Texas Co. with U.S. 
Rubber. 


ll. Changeover 


The industrv, like the government, 
looks for a smooth transfer of owner- 
ship, with few interruptions of produc- 
tion. 

Some adjustments w 
made, of course. The go 
today 77 different typ 
rubber. 

Obviously, no corporate buver will 


have to be 
ment offers 
f synthetic 


attempt to make that What's 
likely to happen is that tl ew owners 
will work out among themselves the 
various types each will n At pres 

1 certain 


cnt, the government can 
plant to make certain t 
to other ty pes.) 

e New Methods—On 
change, the companies « 

2 resounding “No.” Th 
tion whether there isn’t 
logical outburst due on 
companies take over—a sud 


then shift 


rumored 
back with 
the ques 
w techno 
the private 
n outpour 
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IN NEW C.S.M.A. 
AEROSOL PACKAGING 
CONTEST 


Again in 1954 Crown SPRA-TAINER, famous 
for Modern Design That Sells, walked away 
from all competition when the Chemical Spe- 
cialties Mfrs. Assn. chose the year’s best pres- 
sure packages. Crown customers won the Grand 
Award and 6 “firsts” in the 10 product classi- 
fications! Obviously Crown’s package-design 
know-how, covering a complete line of cans 
_for today’s industry, helps 
products look better and 
sell better. Couldn’t you 
use that knowledge? 








FIRST PRIZE - insecticides 
Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd. 
Brighton, Ontario 


NOW 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 
CAN DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA «+ ORLANDO e 


CHICAGO e 

















GRAND AWARD 
Best of All Entries 
And 
FIRST PRIZE 
Hair Preparations 
General Beauty Products, Inc. 
New York City 








FIRST PRIZE 
Miscellaneous Personal Products 
Walgreen Drug Stores 
Chicago, Ill. 


FIRST PRIZE - Artificial Snow 
Plasti-Kote, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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. Yes, with absolutely no maintenance whatever except 
routine washing, ADLAKE ‘“‘Breather”’ Windows stay crystal-clear regardless 
of temperature, humidity or altitude changes! 


Windows are kept clear by the exclusive ADLAKE ‘‘Breather’’—there are 
no dehydrants to change! And finally, panes which are broken in service 
can be replaced right on your own property...they do not have to be 
returned to the factory! 


These are good reasons why all major American railroads use ADLAKE 
“Breather” Windows. We’d like to give you more details on all of them, 
and a few additional reasons as well. Write to The Adams & Westlake 
Company, 1178 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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THE ADLAKE “BREATHER” WINDOW is the result of 98 years of designing 
and manufacturing experience produced by skilled and experienced personnel 
in a plant covering more than 11 acres. Don’t settle for less than ADLAKE... 
the original "Breather" Window! 
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Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA « New York « Chicago 
Manufacturers of ADLAKE Specialties and Equipment for the Railway Industry. 
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tire may contain several kinds of rub- 
ber, both natural and synthetic. But in 
certain uses, such as truck and airplane 
tires, certain mechanical goods, some 
drug sundries, natural rubber is _pre- 
ferred, regardless of price. Dr. J. N. 
Street, Firestone’s director of research 
laboratorics, puts this at 27% of the 
market. For other uses—passenger tire 
treads, other mechanical goods, wire 
insulation—preference goes to syn- 
thetic (38°¢ of the market, according 
to Street). Street puts the middle 
ground, where choice depends on price 
and availability, at 35% of the mar- 
ket. 

¢ Unworried—With synthetic’s present 
price advantage, and with aggressively 
competitive businessmen taking over in 
the synthetic field, producers of natural 
rubber might well be a bit jittery. Phil- 
lips Chemical’s announcement of its 
25¢ price did give Malavan rubber men 
something of a shock. But in Singapore, 
they sav, nobody in the rubber busi- 
ness ever looks more than three months 
into the: future, and the mood of Ma- 
lavan rubber men is, ““Nobody’s really 
worried yet; we see the handwriting 
on the wall, but we know we've got 
plenty of time.” The Malayan trade 
remains convinced that its competitive 
position won’t be affected for a mini- 
mum of six months, probably not for a 
year. 

There are reasons for Singapore’s un- 
diminished optimism besides _ this 
boom-bust psychology, however. 

¢ The Malayan trade relies on the 
market area where natural is a must. 

¢ Good plantations—not the best— 
can produce at a cost of 15¢ (U.S.) 
per lb., might be able to do it under 
optimum conditions at 10¢; natural 
rubber men feel these costs give them 
good insurance, and they are confident 
the U.S. synthetic price won’t go be- 
low 25¢. 

¢ World consumption grows faster 
than production. 

¢ Malaya counts on high U. S. auto 
production in first-half 1955. 
* Tougher—Farsighted members of the 
Malayan natural rubber fraternity, how- 
ever, see the price of synthetic putting 
a ceiling on natural’s price within two 
vears. They see the days of enormous 
profits numbered for the natural rub- 
ber men, who right now are eating high 
on the hog. 

But that’s not the only reason for 
expecting a tougher time for natural 
tubber in the years ahead. The big 
reason is this: Government ownership 
has been a discouraging factor in tech- 
nological research on synthetic, because 
the government hasn’t particularly en- 
couraged fundamental research as such. 
With competitive forces at work, how- 
ever, there’s likely to be a spurt of re- 
search that will give synthetic a lead 
both in price and quality. 
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FACTS 
EVERY 
SHIPPER 
SHOULD 
KNOW 





it could happen 
to YOUR product 





You can’t control your product’s treatment on 
the road. But you can anticipate and prepare. 
Minimize shipping hazards with quality-built 
Fort Wayne corrugated containers specifically 
designed to take your product all the way in the 
same good shape it left your plant. Check with 
Fort Wayne— you will cut down damage claims 


and losses. 


CorRUGATED Paper COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES » FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes - Corrugated Paper Products 
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working class.” 


To the uninitiated, the charts above 
might indicate merely that austerity- 
ridden Britons are able at long last to 
buy freely durable consumer products. 
But the experts read these figures as 
evidence that a new, American-type con- 
sumer market is gathering momentum 
in Britain. 

The change in the British market— 
in what people can afford, what they 
want, and what they can buy—is already 
striking. 

Sparking the change is the postwar 
rise of an “upper working class” with 
real money to spend. In response to the 
demands of this group, you are getting 
a distribution system geared, as ours is, 
to a one-class mass market. Installment 
credit, too, is on the rise in Britain, 
though it still plays a far smaller role 
than here. 
¢ Best Year—Just how far-reaching this 
development is showed up last vear, 
when Britain celebrated the most pros- 
perous year in its history. 

As 1954 ended, preliminary figures 
showed that everything went up—em- 
ployment, production, exports, and per- 
sonal consumption. However, as more 
detailed statistics become available, it 
is clear that the most significant thing 
bout the British economy in 1954 was 
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The British Consumer: 


Last year, he went on a spending spree, 
bought more electric appliances than ever 


A U. S.-type consumer market is growing, 
sparked by the demands of a new “upper 


But Britain still has a long way to go to 
reach U. S. levels. 


> 






> 


the spurt in consumption, especially in 
consumer durables. 


|. Opportunity Knocks 


Many U.S. companies stand to gain 
from this development. There are 
many U.S. manufacturers involved in 
producing consumer goods in Britain, 
through branch plants, subsidiaries, or 
associated companies. Among the lead- 
ers in consumer durables are Hoover, 
Bendix, General Motors’ Frigidaire; and 
in autos, Ford and General Motors 
(Vauxhall). If and when the pound 
becomes freely convertible into dollars, 
and quotas against dollar imports are 
lifted, there will be an opportunity for 
American exporters of a variety of con- 
sumer items to edge in on the growing 
mass market. 
¢On the Home Front—British com- 
panies, and the British economy, stand 
to gain most, of course. Up to now, 
Britain has lagged far behind the U.S. 
in the consumption both of autos and 
household goods, and its industry has 
in most cases been correspondingly 
small in these fields. (In foods, alcohol, 
tobacco, services, and recreation British 
consumption has compared quite favor- 
ablv with ours.) But it isn’t just the 
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Britain Is Swinging Toward a 


British industries that produce con- 
sumer durables that should benefit. As 
more and more wol want these 
goods, and buy them the installment 
plan, there should be incentive t 
high productivity in industry generalh 

In 1954, total retail 


les were 5 
higher than in 1953—with electric ap 
pliances, including radio and TV sets, 
up 15%; furniture furnishings 
11%; clothing 10%; food 3%. 

According to late estimates, TV sales 
reached a peak in 1954 (1.3-million), 
as did vacuum clean¢ $50,000), re- 
frigerators (300,000 electric wash- 
ing machines (600,0 Sales of all 
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demand in- 
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cookers, and two peculiarly British 
items—continuous co fire burners 
(gradually replacing the old open-grate 
fire) and electric heat« Sales of mo- 


; " 1o-it- 
torized garden equipm nd of do-it 


yourself tools went up tantially. 
e More Autos—Auto in Britain 
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also rose—from 281,0 1 1953 to 
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ew One-Class Market 


403,000 last year. But the 1954 figures 
give no real clue to the size of the 
domestic car market. Exports still come 
frst, with a high purchase tax and 
compulsory export allocations putting 
a serious crimp in domestic sales. Still, 
you can see what the British auto in- 
dustry thinks of its future in the home 
market from its plans to boost total out- 
put by 50% in the next five vears, with 
most of the increase slated for domes- 
tic sales. 

By American standards, consumption 
per capita of consumer durables, except 
vacuum cleaners and TV sets, is still 
pretty low. That’s not surprising when 
you consider that: (1) before 1939 Bri- 
tain was far behind the U.S. in durable 
goods consumption; and (2) it was the 
second half of 1954 before consumers 
could buy freely and get unrestricted 
installment credit. (They still pay a 
hefty purchase tax.) Until last year, the 
austerity regime—rationing and controls 
plus compulsory export— ~ checked the 
market. Even now, you have to wait 
six to nine months for a new, small car. 


ll. Income Levels Change 


The development of a British mass 
market for durables is still at too early 
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a stage to tell whether or not British 
consumption of durables in the next 
few years is likely to reach American 
levels. 

There’s no doubt, though, that it is 
moving in that direction. It is getting 
a strong impetus from changing income 
levels, changing social patterns, chang- 
ing tastes, and changing methods of 
distribution. 

In the case of incomes, you have had 
a number of significant changes in the 
past generation: 

¢ Total personal incomes, before 
taxes, more than trebled between 1931 
and 1951—with total real income rising 
slightly over 25%, and real income per 
capita by 17%. The rise was steepest 
after 1945. 

e In 1938-39, about 32% of all 
personal income after direct taxes went 
to the top 10% of the income earners. 
By 1950-51, only 20% of income went 
to this group. 

e More people earn incomes in 
Britain today than ever before. Unem- 
ployment has virtually disappeared. 
What’s more, 32% of “working class” 
households have two wage earners, and 
another 16% have three or more. 

e There has been a shift as _be- 
tween classes. The middle class has 


much less than prewar, the working 
class much more. 

e The “welfare state” that was ini- 
tiated by the Labor Party and main- 
tained by the Conservatives has had a 
profound effect. In 1931, the propor- 
tion of total income spent on necessi- 
ties—food, housing, lighting, heating, 
clothing—was 424%; by 1951, it had 
dropped to 37%. And averages don’t 
tell the whole story. In large industrial 
areas, rent control for old dwellings 
and subsidies for new ones (available 
only to workers) keep the proportion 
of average taxed earnings needed for 
rent down to 3% to 5%, against 87 
to 10% prewar. Thus a larger slice oe 
a larger real income is available for 
spending on nonessentials. 

These changes, along with others, 
have produced an “upper working class” 
in Britain. Typical weekly earnings in 
this group are $35 to $50, with family 
incomes often $60 to $90—not a lot 
bv American standards, but pretty ter- 
rific by British. It’s the rise of this 
class to comparative prosperity that is 
the chief factor in the consumer revo- 


“lution just starting in Britain. 


Upgraded Tastes 


Taste in most consumer goods today 
is being set in Britain by this new class. 
According to the Manchester Guardian, 
“Working people are no longer content 
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to be fobbed off with cheap imitatig 


eC of the goods supplied to their bettg 
as ¢ y eC tt | a 4 The working class now includes a lage 
prosperous section of eople with fan 


ily incomes that leave a good margig 


for spending after the necessities hays 
O i al bey = been paid for. ‘These are the peopl 
setting the pace. | hev want good mer. 


chandise suited to their own ideas.” 

It’s this group that buys most of the 
TV sets in Britain today. To meet i 
demand, industry is now produc 
them at a “mass price.” Only thregl 
years ago a good average set cost $259 
without the purchase tax. Today jf 
costs $150 (plus a_ purchase tax of 
about $33) and has a much larger] 
screen and better reception. (The 
British have taken TV seriously only 
since the 1953 Coronation.) ’ 
e One-Class Brands—Since 1945 one 
class brands have developed in other 
lines. Prewar baby carriages used to 
vary in price from $15 to $150. Now - 
one mass-produced type costing about 
$55 has pushed out most of the models 
that sell either below or above this 
price. Most electrical appliances haved 
been put on a one-class_basis—electric 
stoves, washing machines, refrigerators, 
irons, kettles, radios, and T’V sets. 

Readymade men’s suits, with little 
range in price or quality, now dominate 
the British market. The famous Eng- 
lish custom tailors serve a_ steadily 
shrinking minority. Household items 
such as sheets and towels have followed 
the same pattern. 

But there’s a limit on the ability of 


@~ sust $3250" ; ai the upper working class to buy com 
Shenae Gv es : sumer durables. While its members 

ee have good incomes by British stand 

ards, they have little or no capital. And 


Enjoy increased work output...higher efficiency... 9 | 3": June, 1954, installment cred 
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Cosco Secretarial chair is a unique performer 
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Zone | price—(add r7 Clip Coupon Now and Attach to Your Letterhead—4 


approx. $2 for Zone 2) 

















*$34.45 in Texas and Il Western States 
(Zone 2). Other models also available. 
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_In its half-century of service to business and industry, 


Ebasco has been responsible for the engineering and 
construction of more than two billion dollars of new plants. 


These plants have been built for many industries, in 
many countries. Each has been an individual project— 
individually handled, individually engineered—from site 
selection, initial planning, engineering, through finished 
construction. And each has been the product of Ebasco 
teamwork . . . teamwork that calls into action the services 
of Ebasco’s highly-experienced specialists. 


Your new plant will benefit from the application of this 
specialized experience. The caliber of the engineers and 
constructors behind your plant may well determine the 
extent of its future success. 

Our booklet—‘“‘The Inside Story of Outside Help” —tells 
the story of Ebasco and its services. For a copy, without 
obligation, write Ebasco Services Incorporated, 

Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DALLAS 


eee COMBray PORTLAND, ORE. * WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Cy 
%, Appraisal « Budget * Business Studies 
|ASCo.. Consulting Engineering * Design & Construction 
Financial * Industrial Relations « Inspection & 
bie “ne Expediting * Insurance, Pensions & Safety 
*8s consv* Purchasing * Rates & Pricing « Research * Sales 


& Public Relations * Space Planning * Systems & 
Methods * Tax « Traffic * Washington Office. 











For a lower lifetime window cost... 














Specify these steel windows 
with TWO protective coatings! 


These windows are stronger, be- 
cause they’re made from _ solid 
bar steel sections. And this extra 
strength is permanently preserved 
by an exclusive double protective 
coating. First, Super Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanizing, done in Fenestra’s own 
special plant, using electronic con- 
trols, alloys a thick zinc coating 
with the steel. Then a _ process 
called Bonderizing adds a non- 
metallic coating over the zinc. Re- 
sult—a window installation with a 
lower lifetime cost than has ever 
before been possible! Even the ini- 
tial cost of this modern, durable 
_finish is as little as the cost of two 





BEND TEST demonstrates the durability of Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanizing. It won't crack. With some types 
of galvanizing, when the steel is bent, then straight- 
ened, the galvanizing cracks open, leaving the steel 


surface vulnerable. 
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inside-outside field coats of paint. 
For complete information, con- 
tact your local Fenestra* represent- 
ative. He’s listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. Or 
write for our free booklet 6n 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvaniz- 
ing and Bonderizing. Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Dept. BW-1, 3425 
Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Mich. 


*® 


INDUSTRIAL 
STEEL 
WINDOWS 


Fenestra 


Architectural and Residential Windows 
Metal Building Panels « Electrifloor* « Roof Deck 
Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 





ANOTHER INSTALLATION of 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized In- 
dustrial Steel Windows. Hytron Midwest 
Plant, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Contractor: 
Miller-Davis Company, Kalamazoo. 





“1954 total installmen 
credit . . . was just unde, 


$1-billion . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 193 


will necessarily carbon copy the pres 
ent mass distribution system in th 
U.S. But you can see a similar pattem 


shaping up in some of the basic aregs 


Take consumer credit, which j 
known in Britain as “Hire Purchase” 
There are nearly 50 Hire Purchase 


(HP) companies in Britain, including 
SIX big ones. All are members of the 
Hire Purchase Traders Assn. In add}. 
tion, many smal] outfits have gone into 
business recently to finance individual 
stores. The biggest single source of 
installment credit in Britain is the 
United Dominions Trust, a $100-mil 
lion group that specializes in long-term 
credit for industry as well as in HP. 

Though no precise figures are avail 
able, it’s a safe guess that by the end 
of 1954 total installment credit out 
standing in Britain was £350-million 
(just under $1-billion). This compares 
with $21.5-billion of installment credit 
in the U.S. at about the same time- 
though total consumer expenditures in 
the U.S. were less than eight times as 
great as they were in Britain. 

Still, there was a sharp rise in the 
use of HP in Britain after restrictions 
were lifted last June. By the end of the 
vear, the total was 40% higher than 
in 1953. And there’s no doubt it 
helped sales of cars and durables like 
TV sets. New cars sold on HP rose 
from 26,000 in 1953 to 53,000 in 
1954, used cars from 168,000 to 253, 
000. In 1953, about 50% of TV sets 
were sold on HP; bv late 1954, nearly 
66% were selling that wa 


V. New Retailing Methods 


During the year, there was also an 
advance in modern packaging methods, 
though British standards are still be- 
hind American. Strangely enough, 
British observers don’t associate these 
changes with advances in advertising 
technique, which seems to have re 
mained about where it was in the 
1930s. One reason is that Britain has 
no radio commercials, and commercial 
TV won't start for about another year. 

There have been at least two im 
portant developments in retailing 
methods. 

On the one hand, there’s been a big 
increase in the business of . mail order 
houses. This has come mainly through 
the drive of Isaac Wolfson of Great 
Universal Stores, Ltd BW -Dec.1] 
’54,p27). There are no over-all figures 
for mail order business, but you get 
some measure of its expansion from the 
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Could chemical science create a technique to 


A. ATOMIC TRACERS 


General Electric presents another peacetime use for 
atomic energy—a radioactive tracer technique that now 
makes possible accurate scientific measurement of mold 
erosion in the plastics industry. This technique can detect 
one part of metal in twenty million parts of plastics 
compound, 

This has already led to development of new phenolic 
molding compounds which greatly reduce erosion of 
molds. Now, these expensive metal molds—particularly 
for larger parts such as television and air-conditioner 
cabinets—last longer, require repolishing less frequently. 
The result is a substantial saving, both of time and money. 


Developed by the G-E Chemical Materials Department 
and General Engineering Laboratory, this new step for- 


measure mold erosion that would guide development 
of less abrasive, mold-saving plastics compounds? 


MEASURE MOLD WEAR: 






































ward means progress for all—thanks to General Electric 


“team” research. 
* * * 


For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, Elec- 
trical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and Varnishes, 
Plastics Laminating and Molding . . . write for “G-E Chemical 
Products” booklet (CDG-101) to: CHEMICAL and METAL- 
LURGICAL DIVISION, General Electric Company, Section 
500-1A, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








way G. U.S. profits have shot up. This 
company’s trading profits after tax were 
only about £1l-million in 1945; but by 
1950 thev had. reached almost £6-mil 
lion, and in 1953-54 almost £15-million. 
\t the time, department store 
chains like Marks & Spencer, Ltd., 
(BW —Jun.13°53,p50) had been expand- 
ing their business. 

Second, — self-service markets are 
spreading fast in Britain, but as vet 
there are no supermarkets of the latest 
\merican type. Now that building re- 
strictions are pretty well off, however, 
there may be something developing 
ilong this line. 


Samc 


Vi. New Design for Living 


Chere are two long-term trends af- 
fecting the consumer market in Britain, 
just as they have in the U.S. during 
recent years—the growth of suburbs and 
the growth of leisure. 

Suburbanization is actually older in 
Britain than in the U.S. It got started 
in a big way in the 1930s, especially in 
the London area. The very large cities 
in Britain have shrunk in size. Those 
with over l-million people in 1931 had 
lost more than 18% by 1951. In the 
earlier years there were 113 towns with 
more than 50,000 population; by i951 
the number was 156. Just as in the 
U.S., this has been one of the factors 
in new demands for household dur- 
ables, gardening equipment, and au- 
tomobiles. 
¢ Shorter Week—Contrary to the gen- 
eral belief here, the British worker puts 
in just as long hours as he did before 
the war—about +7 hours a week, with 
occasional overtime. But the 47 hours 
are usually crammed into a_ five-day 
week or at most a 54-day week. This 
gives the British worker more free time 
on weekends and he takes advantage 
of it not only with football games or 
dog racing, but also with his garden. 
It’s estimated that over 20-million 
Britons are gardeners. (Sales of the 
two leading gardening magazines have 
doubled since prewar.) 

The British worker still doesn’t spend 
anything like the amount of time in a 
motor car that his American counter- 
part does—and probably never will 
simply because of the space factor. But 
1 recent survey that even in 
1953 over 25% of all cars were owned 
by skilled workers. The proportion was 
probably higher in 1954, and _ rising 
fast. Coal miners and well-paid indus- 
trial workers buy small cars on HP, pay 
off their installments by taking two or 
three of their co-workers to the job at 
1 price. Car parks at new coal pits and 
new factories are now common in 
Britain, and most of them are already 
vercrowded. Certainly the British 

to industry is counting on bigger 

1} sales to the worker 


shows 


How to Live Next to Russia 


That's the eternal problem faced by Finland. Co. 
existence is a downright necessity—a way of life. So far, 
the Finns have made a go of it. 


lo most Western democracies, co- 
existence with the Communist nations 
is a political choice. But to the Finnish 
democracy, coexistence is a way of life. 
It’s the only way by which some 5-mil- 
lion Finns can continue to lead an 
independent existence alongside their 
huge Russian neighbor. 

Coexistence for the Finns isn’t easy. 
This week in Moscow, for example, 
Finnish negotiators had a rough time 
setting up this year’s quotas in the 
Russo-F'imnish trade pact. This is in 
direct contrast to relatively easy-going 
negotiations with the World Bank for 
a $12-million development loan, about 
to go through in Washington. 
¢ A Go—But so far, the Finns seem to 
have made a go of their predicament. 
They have: 

¢ Rebuilt their country after the 
rigors of two wars with the Russians. 
They have even diversified their indus- 
try and rebuilt their economy while 
paving off a staggering $600-million in 
reparations to Moscow. 

¢ Reduced their swollen trade with 
the Communist bloc and_ increased 
their trade with the West. 

¢ Maintained their democratic in- 
stitutions, even though their present 
parliamentary government coalition is 
shaky. 
¢ Bitter Peace—By the Treaty of Paris 
in 1945, Helsinki signed a bitter peace 
with its Communist neighbor: It gave 
up 12% of its territory bordering 
Russia; it had to resettle 15% of the 
population. It lost valuable nickel mines 
in the north along with the port of 
Petsamo, Finland’s second largest city. 

Between 1945 and 1952, the Rus- 
sians remorselessly ground out of the 
country $600-million in goods as repara- 
tions, forcing the Finns to build new 
industries to supply them. These de- 
mands set up high-cost shipbuilding 
and metalworking industries. 

When the reparations were paid off 
in 1952, the Finns looked around for 
customers. It was soon obvious that 
Finland could not compete with West 
European producers of similar goods. 
At this point the Soviets stepped in, 
offering to buy everything the Finns 
could produce. 

Che offer was accepted, largely be- 
cause the Finns had only one alterna- 
tive: to turn an unemployed force of 
80,000 skilled and and_ semi-skilled 
workers into the hands of the local 
Communist party, which even teday 
can pull 20% of the national vote. 


e Sales—Since that time, the Finn 
have tried to find markets outside the 
Soviet bloc for some of these industrie 
built by Russian reparations work. Their 
current optimism is based in part op 
recent sales from these industries: An 
icebreaker to Sweden, a large order of 
papermaking machinery to Switzerland, 
and a cement bag factory to Israel 
Meanwhile, Western Europe’s boom. 
ing economy is chewing up Finland's 
basic export, forestry products. The 
Finns have already sold in advance most 
of their 1955 output of lumber, pulp, 
and paper. Finnish exports this year 
should top $708-million, well up over 
1954’s $650-million. Exports in 1954 
built up the Bank of Finland’s gold and 
dollar reserves to $139-million, com- 
pared with $85.3-million a year ago. 
e Eastward—The dark part of the pic- 
ture is Soviet trade. Under the five- 
year trade pact signed in 1953, Finland 
must export $800-million to Russia. 
Helsinki is to import $575-million from 
the Russians. The hitch is that Mos- 
cow can’t supply what the Finns want; 
for example, Helsinki has had to im- 
port wheat it doesn’t need and re-export 
it to the West at a loss. 
Communist bloc trade accounted for 
about 26% of Finland’s exports last 
year, a substantial drop from the 32% 
in 1953. This has come about largely 
because the Russians won’t take con- 
sumer goods and have cut imports of 
prefab housing. Meanwhile, the Rus- 
sians have agreed to loan Finland $10- 
million annually in gold to cover the 
trade balance deficit. The rest of the 
deficit will be made up of raw material 
imports including crude oil, from Rus- 
sia and its satellites. That’s why the 
government has pushed through a meas 
ure to build its own refinery, using 
Russia as its supplier (BW Jan.22’55, 
p120), instead of importing from the 
West. 
¢ Politics—The principles 
government intervention 
omy have caused an argu! 
most brought down Fin! 
coalition government late last 
Finland’s staunchly Communist 
Social Democrats sav the country can 
walk its tightrope only if 


behind such 

the econ 
ent that al 
shak\ 


veal 


nd’s 


t h is a con 


trolled economy. Some Finnish leaders 

sav planned economics into the 

Russian’s hands: These want frec 

dom of controls so Fin! in tic m 
with the West’s relativel e trade 

It didn’t help the politi il tussle 
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when Soviet trade plan: \ 
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kovan (bounced out of his post by the 
Russians this week) visited Helsinki in 
November and paid Premier Urho Kek- 
tonen lavish compliments. Kekkonen’s 
policy has been called pro-Russian. He 
defends it as realism in the face of over- 
whelming Soviet strength. 

¢ Balance—Will the Russians use that 
strength against the Finns? The best 
cuess is nO. Heavy Russian pressure 
against Finland would give the lie to 
\oscow’s present policy of conciliation 
toward non-Communist neutrals and 
U.S. allies in Western Europe. 

[his factor, plus Finland’s past suc- 
cess at out-working the Russians, form 
the basis of Helsinki’s optimism. The 
balance is delicate. But the Finns (who 
have just ordered six Russian MiGs 
for their Air Force to balance off six 
British-built Vampire fighters) . think 
they can do it. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Norman Washington Manley, the next 
Chief Minister of Jamaica, is preparing 
an attack on the chronic unemploy- 
ment that is making the British Carib- 
bean colony an economic trouble spot. 
In New York last week, Manley said 
the island needs upwards of $200-mil- 
lion over the next five years to develop 
agriculture and industry, hoped some 
of it might come from U.S. investors. 


» 
Kaiser's Argentine auto deal has beeu 
sewed up (BW—Oct.9’54,p162). Anew 
firm, Industrias Kaiser Argentina S. A., 
has purchased $13-million worth of 
auto-making equipment and cars from 
Kaiser-Willys of Toledo. 

° 
France’s Renault auto works aims to 


modernize with an $8.5-million loan. 


Renault will issue 54% fixed-income 

: - 

bonds; but if sales boom next year, the 

bondholder will get an income _pre- 

mium, which could go as high as 20%. 
. 


Colgate-Palmolive S. A., wholly owned 
subsidiary of the U.S. firm, will open a 
manufacturing plant near Lima in April. 
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Dow Tries Dutch Treat 


Chemical company will set up Rotterdam subsidi- 
ary ... More U.S. recruits for Holland in 1955... A TVA 
for Colombia . . . Brazil eases investment rules. 


The thrifty Dutch, ever on the look- 
out for U.S. corporations that will add 
to their export potential, congratulated 
themselves last week on an important 
new recruit. Dow Chemical Co. an- 
nounced it was setting up a new subsidi- 
ary—Nederlandsche Dow Maatschappij 
-to produce chemicals at Rotterdam. 

It’s a major move for Dow—the com- 
pany’s first wholly owned manufactur- 
ing venture in Europe. The decision 
took a year and a half of soulscarching 
at Dow’s Midland (Mich.) headquar- 
ters. ‘The deal with the Dutch allows 
Dow to (1) build a plant on Rotter- 
dam’s waterfront (starting around mid- 
year), (2) import some raw materials 
from its U.S. plants, (3) manufacture 
and sell in Holland and in world mar- 
kets a full line of Dow polvystyrenes, 
glycols, magnesium alloys, and other 
products. Profits and capital can be 
brought home to Midland in dollars. 

Dow’s dollar investment will be small, 
at least at the start. The Dutch expect 
the company to invest $500,000 right 
away, perhaps another $800,000 within 
the vear. 

Outsiders guess output in the first 
full year of operations will be about 
$3.5-million worth—with up to 90% of 
that to be exported from Rotterdam. 

Like other chemical producers, Dow 
feels the lash of European competition 
on its overseas sales. A base in the Low 
Countries, Dow believes, will make for 
easier selling in European and Latin 
American markets. 


Dow’s decision delights the Dutch. 
It’s a major success in their drive to 
bring U.S. companies to Holland (BW 
—Dec.19’53,p139), a program that is 
already contributing to the nation’s 
blooming business health. 

Joseph Bourdrez, manager of the 
Netherlands Industrial Institute in New 
York and chief Dutch “recruiting” off- 
cer here, expects 1955 to be as good as 
1954—which saw a record 16 U.S. cor- 
porations set up shop in Holland. Friden 
Calculating Machine Co.; Merck, Sharp 
& Dohme International; Nicholson File 
Co.; Borden Co.; Dobeckmun Co. are a 
few. With Dow, the postwar total of 
U.S. recruits is now 40. 


Colombia’s long-awaited TVA-style 
program is under way, complete with 
David Lilienthal in a key role. 


In New York last week, Colombia's 
Corporation of the Cauca contracted 
with three engineering firms to begin 
work on a master regional development 
plan. It will take in the entire, 15,000 
sq. mi. valley of the Cauca River, a 
rich agricultural area now, potentially 
richer in coal and hydropower resources, 
unused lands, new industry. Key to the 
program is better use of the Cauca 
waters—in navigation, flood control, 
irrigation, land reclamation. 

The scope is grand: It might be a 10- 
to 15-year program, costing anywhere 
from $200-million to $460-million. 

The idea for a regional, autonomous 
corporation for the Cauca is credited to 
David Lilienthal, former TVA chair- 
man, who is a consultant to Colombian 
Pres. Rojas Pinilla. ‘Teaming up on the 
engineering are Knappen-Tippetts-Ab- 
bett-McCarthy and Gibbs & Hill, both 
of New York, and Colombia’s OLAP, 
Bogota. 

Colombians are a bit vague on how 
the Cauca development will be f- 
nanced. They hope to raise a goodly 
amount at home; they look for help 
from the World Bank, which has 
smiled on Colombian projects in the 
past. And they are pretty sure Eu- 
ropean—and perhaps U.S.—suppliers 
will ship capital goods to the Cauca 
under long-term credits. 


Brazil has a new scheme to encourage 
foreign investment. It might mean a 
lot to U.S. companies there, starved 
for imported equipment by Brazil’s 
dearth of dollars (BW—Jan.22’55,p108). 

As of last week, foreign companies 
can invest in the form of a complete 
plantful of equipment, or new produc- 
tion units, without exchange coverage— 
that is, without buying dollars at the 
costly exchange auctions. Thus the 
U.S. headquarters of a Brazilian sub- 
sidiary, or a new investor, could ship 
idle or new equipment to a Brazilian 
operation, with no foreign exchange 
transactions at all. There are strict 
tules: Investors must prove they have 
the funds outside Brazil. And only 
producers of “essential goods” (trucks, 
for instance, but not autos) are cligible. 

No one is sure just vet how the plan 
will work out. Theoretically, an outfit 
like General Motors of Brazil, which 
hopes one day to begin truck manufac- 
ture but can’t import the needed tool- 
ing, would benefit. 
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Sal NDIANA 


is attracting MORE INDUSTRIES per capita than any other state! 


NO STATE DEBT. Constitution forbids it! 
Surplus: $80 million! 


NO “NUISANCE” OR “PENALTY” TAX. No 
net income, use, retail sales, corporate or manu- 
facturer's tax! Only % of 1% on gross receipts 
from sales for processing, re-sale, etc., not in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 1% on other 
receipts derived in Indiana except from sale 
to ultimate consumer (% of 1%); there is NO 
tax on receipts from sales in interstate or foreign 
commerce ! 


3RD LOWEST UNEMPLOYMENT TAX IN U. S. 
Averages .7 of 1%—only half U. S. average! 


RAW MATERIALS. Low-cost coal (6th in U.S., 
100 mines, 20-30 million tons yr., 2000 yrs. 
at present rate). Limestone (bldg. & agric.). 
Natural gas (billion cu. ft. yr.). “Clay Center 
of the World.”’ Petroleum (and 1000-mi. pipe- 
line from s.w.). ““White Clay,” rich in alu- 
minum. Water. Corn. Soybeans. Sand. 
Gravel. Wood. Etc. 


CLOSEST TO ALL MARKETS, to exact U. Ss. 
population center. 


PLENTY OF FIRM POWER. Never lost a plant 
or prospect for want of power. Over 3 million 
h.p. a yr. (10% over U. S. per cap. avg.) plus 
1% million emergency h.p. through inter- 
connected transmission system. Often % of 
1% of total prodn. cost. Always kept ahead 
of needs. Only 2% hydro- or oil-generated— 
98% by coal, mostly Indiana's own coal. 


GOOD LABOR—97% native, 99.2 literate. Re- 
sponsible, versatile, 30% fewer government 
workers per capita than nationally! Enviable 
strike and lockout records. First in U. S. with 
state labor-management charter. 


WRITE FOR NEW BROCHURE 
Further specific details will be brought to you 
in person, if you wish, or mailed (in plain 
envelope if stipulated). Write or ‘phone... 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE e 333-BW, STATE House ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ¢ PHONE MELROSE 5-357! 


Admiral . Allis-Chalmers (2) . Alcoa (2) . American Can (4) . American-Standard . Anaconda (2) . Armour (2) . Armstrong Cork . Arvin (5) . Auto-t 


THESE A RE Best Foods (2) . Bobbs-Merrill . Borden (3) . Borg-Warner (2) . Bridgeport Brass . Brown Shoe . Budd . Campbell Soup . Capehart-Farnsworth . Celotex 
Paimolive-Peet . Columbia Records . Container Corp. of America (3) . Continental Can . Crane (2) . Cudahy . Decca . Diamond Chain . R. R. Donnelley & Sons . Drewry's DuPont 
ONLY 2% (2) . Fairbanks Morse . Firestone . Fruehauf . General Electric (6) . General Foods . General Motors (7) . General Time . General Tire & Rubber (3 2) . B. F. Goodrich 
. Goodyear . H. J. Heinz . |. B. M. . Inland Steel . international Harvester (4) . international Steel . Johns-Manville (2) . Kraft Foods (7) . Lever Brothe Libby, McNeill & 


of the Industries 
Now Enjoying 
Debt-Free Indiana 


Electric . Westinghouse . Whirlpool . Willys . Wilson Brothers . Youngstown 


Plate Glass (3) . Pullman-Standard (3) . Quaker Oats . R.C. A. (4) 
. Schenley . Seagram . Sealed Power . Serve! . Seven-Up . Sinclair 
Studebaker . Swift & Co. (8) . 


LOWER LABOR COSTS. U. S. median weekly 
wage of mfg. employees under unemploy- 
ment compensation is 7% higher than in Ind. 
And Mich..-Ill.-Ohio avg. is 8% higher than 
in Ind. Families earning $2000-$6000 are 
10% more prevalent in Ind. than nationally; 
under $2000 and over $6000, 16% and 10% 
ess prevalent. Families earning over $6000 
are 28% /ess prevalent in Ind. than in Mich.- 
Ill.-Ohio. 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION— 23 railroads 
(3% of total U. S. rail miles in 1.2% of U. S. 
area—142% more than our sq.-mi. “‘quota’’); 
9 airlines; 200 airports; 300 motor freight 
lines; shipping to Miss. River by Ohio River 
and Chicago Canal; Lake Mich., etc. Literally 
“The Crossroads of the Nation!”’ 


258 TOWNS AND CITIES OVER 1000—5 over 
100,000... 14 25,000-100,000...22 10,000- 
25,000 ...217 1,000-10,000. 


Libby (2) . Eli Lilly (4) . Magic Chef . Magnavox . Magnesium Co. of America . Mallory (2) . Marmon-Herrington . McQuay-Norris (2) . Mead Johnso 

neapolis Honeywell . National Gypsum . National Homes . Nestlé . Overhead Door . Owens-Illinois (3) . Perfect Circle (4) . Pheips-Dodge . Philco . Pt 

Ralston Purina (2) . Rand McNally . Raybestos-Manhattan . Real Silk (2) . Reliance (4 
Singer . Socony Vacuum . Standard Brands (2) . Standard Oil . Stewart Warner 

U. S. Envelope . U. S. Gypsum (2) . U. S. Rubber (4) . U. S. Shoe (2) . U. S. Stee! (6 

and ANOTHER 10,000, ALSO enjoying Debt-Free indiana 


Toledo Scale . Union Starch (2 





‘ 
INDIANA now has 10,500 industries (up 31% from ’48 to ’53, up 29% from ° 
’39 to’47) @ Leads neighbor states in new-plant value per cap.—by 127%, ° 

110%, 38%, 12%, 8%. e Is growing 59% faster than U.S. (now 4,300,000 ; 

—60% urban, 40% rural). e Adds 3 times more dollar value to goods by $ 

mfg. than in ’39 (states ranking 1st and 2nd in total value added by mfg. 
are outranked per cap. by Ind. by 38% and 26%!). ¢ Outranks 46 statesin 
% of employees in durable goods mfg.—81% over U.S. avg. e TopsU.S. * 
ratios by 193% in % of population engaged in motor vehicle equipment ° 
manufacture; by 152% in primary metal industries; by 87% in non-elec- ; 
trical machinery; by 34% in fabricated metal industries; by 29% in elec 
trical machinery and equipment. e Has world’s largest steel plant, oil $ 
refinery & cement plant. e Ranks Ist in U. S. in refrigerators, phones, $° 
gasoline pumps, mobile homes, musical instruments, bldg. limestone (%4 : 
of U. S. total)... 3rd in steel, motor vehicles & parts...5thimrubber... * 
strong in chemical processing, rail cars & equipment, machine shop & ; 
foundry, drugs, clothing, glass, fibreglass, wood veneers, furniture, meat 
packing, canning, farm machinery, electronics, plastics, jet engines, etc.— ; 
enough DIVERSITY to meet MOST component needs HERE! F 
; 

: 


LOWER-COST GOVERNMENT, state and local 
than in neighbor states 


NATION’S FINEST HIGHWAYS. More miles 


state per driver and per sq. mi. (twice as many 
as neighbor states)—and all paid for! 


SUPERB SCHOOLS (first state in U.S. to pro- 
vide constitutionally for public education): 
fine teacher salary, tenure, retirement policies: 
29 colleges, universities 


IT’S GOOD TO LIVE IN INDIANA! Nationally 


known symphony orchestras, art galleries, 


artists, writers, 250 public libraries. Fine 
housing. Moderate rent. Good climate (sum- 
mer avg. 76°, winter 31°, mean 53°). Good 
hunting, fishing, conservation. Over 1000 


lakes, streams; 32 famous state parks, forests, 
beaches. Resorts. Winter sports. Fine public 
swimming pools, parks, playgrounds, golf 
courses. 


@eeeoeoevoeeeeeee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Lite . Avco (3) . Bendix (2) 
hrysier (5) . Colgate- 


Miles Laboratories . Min- 
Petroleum . Pittsburgh 
Reo . Reynolds Metals 
tokely-Van Camp (5) 
versal Atlas . Western 
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SERVICE 


Pres. Eisenhower has ended all doubts about U.S. policy toward Red 
China (page 27). 

Where we are directly involved, as in Formosa, Peking isn’t going to 
get away with anything. The U.S. will hold Formosa and the Pescadores, 
even if that involves some shooting around the coastal islands. 

On the other hand, Eisenhower is ready to come to terms. If Peking 
accepts the status quo in Formosa, we will move the Nationalist forces back 
from their offshore outposts. 


There are real risks in such a policy and little chance of an early 
settlement. 

However, with U.S. military strength what it is today, it’s unlikely that 
Peking will provoke a full-scale war. Nor is Moscow likely to back the 
Chinese Reds in an adventurous policy. 

—o-—— 

Important events are brewing in Moscow. They don’t mean war; but 
they don’t exactly fit with the kind of peaceful coexistence the West hopes 
for. 

The Kremlin seems to be shifting its policy gears. Next week’s meet- 
ing of the Supreme Soviet will afford a peek at what’s to come. 

Here’s an idea of what Soviet leaders hope to accomplish at the ses- 
sion in Moscow: 

¢ Compromise, patch over, the battle between Premier Malenkov and 
party chief Khrushchev over investment policy. 

e Impress the world with Soviet power. The best gambit here would be 
to reveal the mighty production goals for the sixth Five Year Plan, bound 
to get under way this year. 

¢ Lay out a refurbished diplomatic and psychological offensive to stall 
West Germany’s integration into the Western alliance. 


The Kremlin power struggle (BW—Jan.15’55,p126) has reached an 
intense stage: It had to be compromised short of an open crisis. You see it in 
the demotion of Anastas Mikoyan, unfrocked as chief of Soviet home and 
foreign commerce, and in Pravda’s latest party line. 


Khrushchev has won a preliminary victory. Mikoyan is the fall guy. 
He is the most outspoken advocate of expanding consumer goods produc- 
tion, to lighten the gray austerity of Russian workers. Malenkov tended to 


agree. 


Pravda’s pronouncements attack the consumer-goods faction. But 
there’s no evidence that the fight is over, with a clean-cut victory for 
Khrushchev and damaged prestige for Malenkov. Rather, it all points to a 
standoff, with continued infighting to come. 

In simplest terms, the Khrushchev, heavy-industry faction seems to 
have blocked any increase in consumer-goods investment in the 1955 budget, 
and probably in the Five Year Plan. 


The line, then, is that the Soviet Union must not lose military superi- 
ority. It must attain atomic equality with the U.S. It must pour more 
and more money into hard goods—especially air and atomic weapons. 


This is not necessarily a war policy. Like Americans, Russians believe 
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they must negotiate from a pinnacle of superiority. And they feel they 
lost important ground in Europe last year. 


Moscow thinks it can regain some of the ground—in Germany. 


The Soviets have ended the state of war with Germany, and that implies 
a kind of de facto recognition of the Bonn republic. The Russians may be 
angling for direct negotiations with West Germans. 


Chancellor Adenauer obviously is in trouble. Last weekend’s mass 
strike in the Ruhr, sponsored by the Social Democrat opposition as well as 
the unions, was essentially a demonstration against Adenauer’s policies. 
That encourages the Russians. 


New Kremlin moves are expected next week, or soon after. If the 
Soviets offer any reasonable-sounding deal on uniting Germany, there will 
be strong pressure in Germany and France to talk with them—now. And 
final O.K. of the Paris agreements, the Western European Union with Ger- 
man arms, might be delayed again. 


Plans for a big-scale Asian aid program are dying quietly. And the 
Administration has made no hard decisions yet on what kind of Far East 
economic help the U.S. will provide. 


Certainly it won’t be large. Only some $250-million additional funds 
are earmarked for Asian economic aid. And certainly it won’t be spent on 
a regional, multilateral basis as it was in Europe. Top Administration offi- 
cials don’t trust Asian leaders to handle the money without tight bilateral 
agreements with Washington. 


That dashes any hope of. grabbing the ball from Red China at the 
upcoming African-Asian conference with a big aid lure. 


This doesn’t exclude U.S. backing for economic development in 
Asia next year. 


Washington’s opposition to wide-ranging Asian aid may soften with 
events. Communist political—and economic—pressure this year might 
prod Washington into emergency action. 


Harold Stassen, who has fought for an all-out effort, had the cards 
stacked against him in his aid proposals. Treasury Secy. Humphrey would 
have none of it. Key State Dept. officials fought Stassen, too—overruling 
their own Asian experts. Secy. Dulles stood aside. The White House doubted 
the feasibility of the Stassen plan. 


Denationalization of Britain’s steel industry is moving nicely. The 
Treasury’s public offering of 10-million shares of Colvilles, Ltd., leading 
Scottish steelmaker, is a rousing success. 


It’s proof that investors no longer fear the Labor Party’s return to 
power—or at least they figure that Labor won’t renationalize, now that 
60% of the industry’s equity has been sold off. 


The change in sentiment came last October when stocks of previously 
denationalized steel companies rose from a discount to par—then marched 
to a premium. The main investors have been institutions. But since fall, 
individuals have shown increasing interest. 


There will be a pause in steel denationalization now. All the plums 
are sold save the giant Steel Co. of Wales, biggest of them all. 
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COLLAPSIBLE “DRUMS” covered and lined with neoprene provide a new, economical 








method for shipment and storage of granular or powdery materials. Built of multiple nated with neoprene has 4000-Ib. 


plies of rubber and fabric, the drums are easy to handle—pack flat for return ship- 
ment. Their durable neoprene linings withstand oil and chemical attack from the 
drum contents, while the neoprene covers resist abrasion, weathering. 


sunlight and weathering lengthens belt 


Neoprene protects new collapsible “drums” 
against chemicals, abrasion and weathering 


Many round trips lie in store for the shipping 
“drums” shown above—thanks to neoprene, Du 
Pont’s chemical rubber. Used for the covering and 
lining material, it provides the resistance to chem- 
icals, weathering and abrasion required for long 
service. It’s a story of improved performance—a 
story you can profit from in relation to products 
you make and use. 

When you use neoprene for the rubber parts in 
your product, you gain sales points no other resilient 


material can offer. Durability in the roughest serv- 
ice; dependability that makes the entire product 
take on new appeal. And when you buy rubber 
products for plant use, the benefits of neoprene 
work just as hard for you by keeping replacement 
costs low. 

Our new booklet brings you a close-up of neoprene 
at work. It gives actual dollars-and-cents examples 
that show how neoprene made the big difference in 
many industries. Just clip the coupon for your copy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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j NEOPRENE 


The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 1 WOO4 
Rubber Chemicals Division BW-A1 | 
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Please send me your free booklet —“‘A Report on Neoprene. . . 


for the Industrial Executive.” 
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A HANDY LIGHT, pack after pack—and neo- 
prene helps make it possible. Resilient neo- 
prene seals on lighter’s snuffer seat and fuel 
plug prevent evaporation . . . stay firm de- 
spite exposure to heat and lighter fluid. 
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NEW SAFETY BELT of nylon webbing impreg- 
test 


strength. Neoprene provides high holding 
friction of the slide-type buckle on the web- 
bing ...its resistance to oil and grease, heat, 


life. 














@ Mine Workers chief, long a fierce foe of federal 


labor legislation, now finds it may be a crutch. 


@ He wants the Walsh-Healey Act interpreted to 


preserve the high wages of his miners. 


@ Usually, the law has been used to boost the 
standards of low paid jobs, by putting a floor under rates 
due those working on government contracts. 


John L. Lewis, who has frequently 
loosed his famous invective at govern- 
ment “interference” in United Mine 
Worker operations, is appealing for 
federal aid to keep coal wages high. 
He's asking help through the Walsh- 
Healey Act—a minimum-wage law that 
is currently threatened in Congress and 
the courts. 

The 19-year-old law has .been a fed- 
cral device for boosting wages in rela- 
tively low-paying industries such as tex- 
tiles, tobacco, shoes, drugs, and paints 
and varnish. Now Lewis wants to 
bring his high-paid miners under the 
W-H_ umbrella. 

Next week, the veteran labor leader 

takes over the unfamiliar role of peti- 
tioner to the government. In a formal 
hearing, he will urge Labor Secy. James 
P. Mitchell to set basic wages to be 
paid by bituminous coal operators on 
government contracts. 
e Aimed at TVA—Lewis’ move is di- 
rected at the federally owned TVA, 
a heavy buyer of coal through private 
mine owners. He accuses the agency 
of ordering coal from nonunion oper- 
ators who underbid on contracts be- 
cause they pay wages as much as $1 
an hour lower than the UMW scale. 

The appeal, backed by several major 
coal companies that deal with the mine 
union, asks the Labor Secretary to use 
his Walsh-Healey authority to issue 
“prevailing minimum wage determina- 
tions” on government contracts over 
$10,000. In this case, Lewis wants 
Mitchell to set UMW-negotiated rates 
for all government coal contracts. 
¢ Background—Judging from Mitchell's 
past W-H practices, the UMW chief- 
tain will get a receptive hearing. But 
the Labor Secretary's power has already 
been stymied in the federal courts, and 
there’s a chance it may be further 
crippled by Congress. Here’s what is 
happening: 

¢ Southern cotton textile firms in 
District Court in Washington will 
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answer a government challenge to their 
previous move that blocked a proposed 
$1 minimum for their industry. 

e Some congressmen, particularly 
from the low-wage South, may move to 
fepeal the Secretary's wage determina- 
tion authority. This step is likely if 


Congress raises the general federal 
minimum wage to 90¢ or $l. The 


idea would be to make this minimum 
apply to Walsh-Healey cases, assuring 
that no higher rates could be set. 

A majority of previous W-H deter- 
minations have been set close to the 
going federal minimum wage. But 
that’s not Lewis’ goal; he wants hourly 
wage orders ranging from $2.01 in Ala- 
bama to $2.34 in Montana. 
¢ Original Aim—The mine union’s ar- 
gument is based on the original pur- 
pose of the law: to enable unionized, 
high-wage companies to bid equally 
for government work. In its earliest 
days, the law was used to prevent wage 
undercutting by employers. More re- 
cently, it has had the effect of mini- 
mizing wage differentials between the 
North and South. 

This is the first time Lewis has 
sought a Walsh-Healey determination. 
He wants it now because of the up- 
surge of nonunion mines that have 
found profitable going in the depressed 
industry. His target, TVA, buys about 
15-million tons of coal a year and the 
UMW claims much of this is from low- 
paying nonunion mines. TVA has 
said that it follows the principle of 
dealing with the lowest bidder. 
¢ Mitchell’s Position—The issue of one 
government agency moving against an- 
other is a paradox Mitchell must face. 
But so far he has accepted the theory 
of Walsh-Healey to the point of backing 
those determinations by Democratic 
Labor Secretaries and issuing new or- 
ders of his own. 

Currently, he’s making a legal fight 
to complete orders setting higher mini- 
mums for segments of the textile in- 


Lewis Leans on the Law | 


; ¢ 
dustry and is processing other casege 


involving such industries as photo 
graphic supplies, batteries,  electrigy 


lamps, and envelopes. The fight with 
textile producers may settle, once and 
for all, the: effectiveness of the law 
and the Secretary’s authority to use if 
¢ Court Challenges—The issue in dig 
pute between Mitchell and Southem 
textile operators isn’t new In fact, 
it was the major reason for an amend. 
ment to Walsh-Healey in 1952 permit 
ting opponents of a new minimum 
wage order to challenge it in the courts, 

Prior to the new provision, known 
as the Fulbright Amendment, affected 
industries were required to accept a 
wage order without legal recourse. But 
when Congress granted court review, 
textile unions promptly challenged two 
determinations by former Labor Secy, 
Maurice Tobin—a $1 minimum for cot 
ton textiles and $1.20 for woolen and 
worsted. 

The textile firms base their protest 
on the method of setting the new wage 
rates. ‘Tobin issued the rates on the 
basis of the industry’s pay scales na- 
tionally, so that the net result is a 
minimum wage level close to that paid 
in Northern textile mills, and higher 
than their Southern counterparts. 
Mitchell has backed this procedure of 
industrvwide determinations 
¢ “Locality”’—In the of cotton 
textiles, 144 Southern firms went into 
District Court two years ago and won 
an injunction blocking the order. They 
argued that Walsh-Healey rules restrict 
the Labor Secretary to making deter- 
minations by “locality,” which would 
mean lower rates for their mills. Judge 
Henry A. Schweinhaut agreed there was 
“very grave doubt” that the determina- 
tion was properly made 

The section in question says the 
Labor Secretary shall set minimum 
wages determined “by the prevailing 
minimum wages for persons employed 
on similar work or in the particular or 
similar industries or groups of indus- 
tries currently operating in the locality 
in which the materials” are to be manu- 
factured. 

Justice Dept. attorneys, acting for 
Mitchell, recently sought to lift the 
injunction. They told the court that 
the industry determinations were prop- 
erly made to prevent wages from being 
depressed by the movement of indus- 
tries into low wage areas. On the tech- 
nical point, they argued that “locality 
is only one of three methods for de- 
termining rates and the others permit 
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THEY DON’T COME MUCH BIGGER — This 265-ton- 
capacity ladle, on its way into a stress-relieving furnace, 
weighs 50 tons and stands 16 ft high. Among the world’s 
largest, it will be used in the open-hearth department of 
our Sparrows Point (Md.) Plant. 


POWERFUL BILLET SHEAR — Nominally rated at 700 tons, 
this big mechanical shear handles billets up to 6 in. x 6 in. 
with ease. The entire assembly tips the scales at over 60 
tons and stands 180 in. high. It is one of several shears 
designed, fabricated and assembled by Bethlehem for a 


THREE-TON PUMP ELBOW — Some tricky welding went 
into this big hydrofoil-pump elbow, shown with a round- 
ing-up jig. Dimensions: 72 in. ID, 102 in. overall height, 
'4 in. shell thickness. We're old hands when it comes to 
any type of welded platework. 


main frame. It was constructed of rolled plates up to 542 in. 
thick, welded together to form a rugged, rigid assembly. 
Bethlehem also manufactured and 
machined the forged and cast parts. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








fixing wages on an all-industry basis. 

e Labor's View—Besides, the govern- 
ment said, only 14 of the 144 com- 
panies would be affected by the $1 
minimum since most already pay above 
or close to that figure. 

The industrywide theory is consid- 
cred important by Mitchell and labor 
unions that generally seek the higher 
rates; they believe the law would be 
valueless without the broader author- 
ity. Their viewpoint is generally sup- 
ported by Northern businessmen who 
must compete with Southern industry. 

For the Southern firms, it’s equally 
important. Their representatives are 
prepared to fight the law in this session 
of Congress and figure they may now 
have the gimmick to win. 

Congress seems certain to come up 
with at least a 90¢ federal minimum. 
When this happens, W-H opponents 
will attempt to include a provision per- 
mitting the wage-hour law to supersede 
Walsh-Healey and, in effect, repeal its 
wage determination provision. 

Originally, these opponents had con- 
templated seeking a rewriting of Walsh- 
Healey to make “locality” a firm yard- 
stick. But because of the liberal slate 
of Democrats on the Senate and House 
Labor Committees (BW—Jan.22’55, 
p134), they dropped this. 

Thev have been concerned, too, 
that an approach may be made from 
the other side to liberalize the law. 
Mitchell has expressed dissatisfaction 
with the Fulbright Amendment, which 
restricts the Labor Dept.’s powers; bills 
are ready to repeal this section. But 
with the struggle expected over other 
parts of the Administration’s labor pro- 
posals, Mitchell isn’t expected to press 
this issue. 
¢ Industrywide—In the 19 years that 
the law has been on the books, most 
of the determinations affecting some 
40 industries have been industrywide. 
The law was passed after the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, with its mini- 
mum wage authority, had been de- 
clared illegal. Frances Perkins, then 
Labor Secretary, issued a number of 
W-H orders in low-paying industries 
until the general minimum wage was 
raised to 40¢. 

Tobin, who took office in 1948, fol- 
lowed with a series of Walsh-Healey 
orders up to the still-uncompleted tex- 
tile determinations issued on his last 
day in office. Most were in low-paying 
industries, but one order was made 
in the steel industry in 1949 that 
reached the Supreme Court. The high 
court’s decision on the issue had the 
effect of ruling out court review of the 
decisions. 

The Secretary’s Walsh-Healey author- 
ity is not limited to setting prevailing 
wages. It also includes regulations on 
child labor, overtime payments, and 
safety standards. 
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CANDIDATE for NLRB general counsel, Theophil Kammbholz (left), gets support from 
GOP Sen. Everett Dirksen (right) at Senate hearing on his nomination as . . . 


Democrats Make Labor Hay 


In the majority now, the Democrats could block 
Eisenhower's choice for the NLRB post, but they appeared 
content to unearth issues for more effective use in 1956. 


Senate Labor Committee Democrats 
this week signaled the start of a cold 
war over Eisenhower Administration 
labor policies. 

The occasion was a committee hear- 
ing on the President’s candidate for 
general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board, Chicago attorney 
Theophil C. Kammbholz (picture). Be- 
fore it was over, the Democratic ma- 
jority had laid out a record that could 
provide the party with political ammu- 
nition for next year’s elections. 
¢ Raising Issues—At midweek, the 
committee had not formally voted on 
whether to approve Kammbholz for the 
important NLRB post, but there 
seemed little disposition on the Demo- 
cratic majority’s part to make a firm 
stand against the nominee at this time. 
They appeared content to raise mis- 
givings that could be used for future 
reference. 

The 49-year-old attorney, a partner 
in the Chicago firm of Vedder, Price, 
Kaufman & Kammbholz, disclosed at 
the one-day hearing that his services, 
primarily in labor relations, had all 
been for business clients. The Demo- 
cratic side challenged the ability of an 
attorney for industry to be impartial 


in a role that requires action against 
management and labor alike. 

Illinois Sen. Paul Douglas led the 
opposition with pointed questions 
about what Kammholz would do if one 
of his former clients was charged with 
a Taft-Hartley violation. The general 
counsel, he noted, bears the sole re- 
sponsibility of issuing complaints with- 
out review by NLRB courts. 

In all such cases, the soft-spoken 
attorney replied he would delegate this 
authority to “someone else on the 
staff.” But, he added, “I do not have 
the slightest doubt of my ability to be 
fair.” 
e No Personalities—Throughout _ the 
session, which was notable for its ab- 
sence of bitterness despite the critical 
questioning, Republican members sup- 
ported Kammholz. The political div 
sion was pinpointed by the testimony 
of the other Illinois senator—Republican 
Everett Dirksen (picture)—in support 
of the nominee. 

The only opposition besides that of 
the Democratic politicos came from 
four union officials, representing Chi- 
cago printing trades unions. This, too, 
avoided turning into a personal attack. 
Delegation leader Henry L. Coco, sec 
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Eliminate costly labor, delays, and errors of manual copying 


ack throughout your company with... _ 
ed A tremendous amount of daily paperwork in your 
company calls for the transfer of the same basic 
information from one departmental form to an- 


. ye 
other. Done manually by “copy cats’’, this tran- 
inst scription is costly, slow, often inaccurate. 


ith New Copyflex Model 100, basic information is written 





only once—departmental copies are mechanically reproduced 
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Plant of the Natural Gas Storage Company of Illinois, Herscher, Illinois. Roof- 
ing and siding are “Century” Asbestos-Cement Corrugated. Contractor: 
Standard Asbestos Manufacturing & insulating Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


“Century””’ Corrugated Asbestos-Cement 
Sheets give permanent Low Cost Protection 


Maintenance costs are sharply 
decreased with the use of ““Century” 
asbestos corrugated. This lifetime 
roofing and siding will serve for 
many years and never need pro- 
tective paint. 


Made of asbestos fiber and portland 
cement, “Century” asbestos corru- 
gated is strong, dense and tough. It 
won’t burn, rot or corrode. It can- 


not be damaged by insects, weather 
and vermin. 

Most important of all, “Century” 
asbestos corruy ated is one of the most 
economical materials you can use. 


For additional information on the 
savings possible from the use of 
this rugged, maintenance-free roof- 
ing and siding, write today for com- 
plete details. 


Nature made asbestos . . . Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMBLER -s 


<KiM ; 
e yo 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd. * Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver Q 
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retary of the Chicago Allied Printing 
Trades Council, noted: “There is po 
suggestion that as an employer's 4. 
torney, Kammbholz has failed to fy 
courteous or to keep his word. Oy 
criticism is precisely that, because he 
is thoroughly an employer's attorney, he 
is not able to bring impartiality to bea 
on the employer-union judgments he 
must make as general counsel.” 

¢ Philosophy—This was the point taken 
up by the majority, headed by commit. 
tee Chmn. Lister Hill of Alabama. 
It evolved into a philosophical discus. 
sion with New York’s Democratic Sep 
Herbert Lehman claiming that “the 
President should not select a man just 
experienced in one point of view . , , 
for a_ sensitive, completely arbitrary, 
dictatorial job.” GOP Sen. Gordon 
Allott of Colorado countered that the 
committee had reached a “dog-chasing. 
dog mental situation with statements 
that you cannot represent management 
and have a regard for labor.” 

The Democrats were in the unusual 
position of stating their opposition to 
a candidate for an important labor post 
who was not being opposed by either 


AFL or CIO. 


Pay Protests 


Contractors in the TVA 
area complain wage-setting 
policy of agency is “unset- 
tling” prevailing rates. 


Debate in Washington over new 
Walsh-Healey Act wage minimums for 
work under government contract (page 
120) and over proposals for a new fed- 
eral minimum wage has tended to ob 
scure a growing attack on the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority’s wage policies. 

Private contractors in the TVA area 
complain that the federal agency is set- 
ting itself up as the “authority for de- 
termining wage rates in the various 
vicinities in which it does construction 
work.” New pay scales that went into 
effect this month are “unsettling” labor 
relations throughout the TVA area, 
contractors charge. 

As a result, Associated General Con- 
tractors has appealed to Labor Secy. 
James P. Mitchell for (1) a “prompt 
hearing” on contractors’ grievances, and 
(2) support in “appealing to the Prest- 
dent . . . to require TVA to act within 
its legal authority and refrain from 
usurpation of the authority and fune- 
tions of the Dept. of Labor” in decid- 
ing questions of prevailing wages. 

e Pay Goes Up—Just before the end 
of 1954, TVA announced new 1955 
wage scales for some 9,000 hourly paid 
workers and another 5,000 salaried 
workers. The former got increases rang- 
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phosphates... 


improve petroleum products 





The surge of power modern gasoline gives your car...the extra life and protection of new 
lubricating oils . . . the growing list of improvements in petroleum products since Colonel Drake 
drilled the first oil well . . . all owe many of their advantages to 


Victor chemicals. 


In the refining of petroleum . . . in the production of the new 
gasoline and oil additives . . . Victor phosphorus chlorides, 
phosphorus pentasulfide, and phosphoric acid play important roles. 
In the oil fields, Victor sodium phosphates make faster, more 
economical deep-well drilling possible. In fact, Victor chemicals are 
used in almost every phase of the petroleum industry. 


















Petroleum is one of the more than 40 industries which Victor serves 
through profitable applications of phosphates, formates, and 
oxalates. For information on how these versatile chemicals 
contribute to your industry . . . write: Victor Chemical Works, 
155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. In the West: A. R. Maas 
Division, South Gate, Cal. You’ll find . . . Jt pays to see Victor! 
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ing from 5¢ to 124¢ an hour, and the 
latter from $100 to $150 a year. Ac- 
cording to TVA, the new scales were 
° ae ° ° ” 
arrived at in a “fair and equitable 
manner on a basis of prevailing rates 
and in negotiations with representatives 
of the various AFL unions involved. 
Under the new scales, TVA will be 
paying more than non-I'VA employers 
are paying for work by all but two of 
12 construction crafts. 
¢ AGC Objects—Associated General 
Contractors objects to the higher rates 
for two reasons: (1) The higher scales 
for TVA work will draw craftsmen away 
from private construction, and (2) they 
will create pressure for higher wages on 
private jobs. 


Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cost of 





According to AGC, private rates are 
in line with the Labor Dept.’s appraisal 
of the area’s “prevailing rates and wages” 
under the Davis-Bacon Act, which re- 
quires that prevailing rates be paid on 
public works. The association says 
TVA’s rates are “directly in conflict” 
with the Labor Dept. findings and 
should be lowered to conform. 
¢ Upheld in Past—While the protest 
is the strongest attack yet on TVA 
scale-setting, it isn’t the first. The Au- 
thority’s procedures have been reviewed 
by the Secretary of Labor after criti- 
cisms on two other occasions. Once, 
the issue was raised by a labor union, 
the other time by a private contractor. 
Both times, the Secretary upheld TVA. 


Worry Brings ... 
. . . Strike threat to, 
head at Studebaker. Unio, 
fears a change in “friendly’ 
management. 


Studebaker production workers jy 
South Bend, Ind., accepted a manage 
ment proposal to end an incentive py 
system last August. ‘They weren’t happy 
about it, because it cut pay an averag 
15%. But they went along after Stude. 
baker warned them that their jobs de. 
pended on improved competitive cos 
(BW—Aug.21'54,p122 

Last week, trouble flared over the 
mid-1954 pay cut and over subsequent 
changes in work rules and job stand. 
ards. Slowdowns and _ unauthorized 
work stoppages occurred in several de. 
partments. Then United Auto Worker 
(CIO) Local 5 voted 7.188 to 806 fo, 











— a plantwide walkout 

Total Rent Only e Who’s the Boss?—Workers’ dissatis. 

December, 1948 103.7 103.0 faction over pay and work standards is 

December, 1949 104.2 107.0 unquestionably ‘at the root of the strike 

December, 1950 109.4 110.4 threat. However, it’s not the only rea 

December, 1951 113.1 113.9 115.6 son. Another is growing worry in Local 

December, 1952 114.1 113.8 105.1 116.4 120.7 5 over the present trend of control in 

: the Studebaker-Packard Corp. 

December, 1953 114.9 112.3 105.3 118.9 127.6 Studebaker and Packard merged last 

January, 1954 115.2 113.1 104.9 118.8 127.8 Oct. 1l—shortly after the Studebaker 

February 115.0 112.6 104.7 118.9 127.9 employees made their concessions to a 

March 114.8 112.1 104.3 119.0 128.0 management that had, through the 

April 114.6 112.4 104.1 118.5 128. years, a consistent record of good reh- 

May 115.0 113.3 104.2 118.9 128.3 tions and fair play with UAW. In the 

: union’s opinion, Packard’s manage- 

a fig ats ore od hog ment had no such good record. 

August 115.0 113.9 103.7 119.2 128.6 “ve Aegean S — Nance estab- 
September EY a 112.4 104.3 119.5 128.8 lishec iis contro har t . new corpora 

October 114.5 M1 104.6 119.5 129.2 tion, uncertainty one confusion arose in 

ke | the old Studebaker top echelon. This 

Dec. '54 114.3 110.4 104.3 119.7 129.4 1 was reflected quickly in the ranks of 

‘ ais = eee okt : © ous UAW employees. They feared the loss 

Pete: DEE ee eee ete Oousiness weee | of management men who had been 

reasonably friendly in the past. Mean- a= 





while, Nance’s campaign to bring pro- 


| a. duction standards up to higher, com- . 
Drop May Affect Bargaining petitive levels (Nance complained that 
. they were as much as 20% below stand- 
/ The Labor Dept.’s cost-of-living in- month, the latest index figure will play ards of other auto producers) was taken 
dex dropped again in the month ended a role in wage bargaining. The fifth in union ranks as evidence that fears 1 
; Dec. 15, to the lowest level since May, straight drop in the index further lim- of an “unfriendly” management were 
: 1953—114.3% of 1947-49 average costs. its the unions’ arguments for a sub- warranted. 
The last straw seemed piled on last 


The decline from mid-November’s 
114.6% (BW —Jan.1’55,p58) was led by 
a substantial drop in food prices (now 
off 3.7% since last July), but most other 
consumer goods also cost less. 
¢ No Adjustments—No major escalator 
contracts have wage adjustments due on 
the basis of the December index, now 
that railroad unions have ditched c-of-l 
clauses. The next major adjustments 
will be in auto and electrical-manufac- 
turing industries and will depend on the 
next (mid-January) c-of-] index. 

Even though this isn’t an adjustment 
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stantial pay boost in 1955 after mod- 
erate raises in 1954 (BW-—Jan.22’55, 
p128). It also strengthens the position 
of employers who contend that  in- 
creases aren’t warranted this year. 

¢ End of Escalation?—If the downtrend 
continues, it might mean the end of 
c-of-l contract clauses in major con- 
tracts. ‘The United Auto Workers 
(CIO) lost 2¢ an hour in index drops 
in 1954, and may lose another 1¢ next 
month if the index drops 0.2% more. 
Already, UAW is talking of following 


rail unions in ending escalation. 


week when Nance sent letters to em- 
ployees commenting that the Stude- 
baker Div. of Studebaker-Packard is 
“still losing money” on every car built. 
To the workers, this meant new cost- 
saving moves, to help meet competi 
tion. 
e In the Middle—Believing themselves 
caught in the middle between their 
precedent on concessions and the possi 
bility of new demands, workers voted 
for the walkout. 

The local’s membershiy 
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FOR NEW 
MULTI-STORY 
BUILDINGS 





.. OR 
SHEATHING 
OLD ONES 
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“OR SMALL 
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give you the best “long pull” investment 








“INFO” for Architects 
and Builders 


“AL Structural Stainless 
Steels"—12 pages on stain- 
less grades, properties, forms, 
finishes, standard “specs,” 
uses and advantages. 


“Stainless Steels for Store 
Fronts and Building En- 
trances’’—40 pages of val- 


uable data on examples and 
dethils. ALA File No. 26D. 


‘Stainless Steel Curtain 
Walls"—A 24-page prog- 


ress report on methods. 
AIA File No. 15-H-1, 


Unite for Details 


Address Dept. W-611 














Curtain wall panels faced with Allegheny 
Metal have a// the advantages. They can 
give your building the truly modern look. 
They have a soft, highly attractive luster 
and permit wide latitude in design for in- 
dividual appearance. They’re light and 
strong . . . can be used for sheathing or 
““face-lifting’’ operations on existing struc- 
tures, as well as for any type or size of 
new commercial building or institution. 
Compared to brick or masonry construction, 
stainless curtain walls present savings at 
every turn: in lighter foundations; in en- 
larged floor space; in fast all-weather erec- 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING 


tion; in reduced maintenance, easy clean- 
ing and freedom from painting. And— 
compared to any other curtain wall facing 
matertal—stainless steel is the hardest, 
strongest and most resistant to smoke, 
fumes, weather, wear, etc. It is the one 
material that can best take a beating . . . 
that costs the least in the long run because 
it lasts the longest. 

Our Engineering and Research Staffs, 
etc., are at your service—anywhere, any- 
time. @ Let us work with you. Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





with Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 


W&O 5208 














3% pounds of POWER for 
free-hand screwdriving! 


Increased power from a specially designed 
B&D-built motor gives your B&D Scrugun* 
its combination of ultra-light weight and 
heavy-duty performance. Ideal for con- 
tinuous production-line operations. Only 
$59.50. 21 models to choose from. See your 
B&D distributor for demonstrations, or 
write: THE Brack & DECKER Mra. Co., 


Dept. W-14, Towson 4, Md. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 




















See "'Tools-Electric” in phone directory for 


Yock Docker 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC roots 









Frick Air Conditioning 
Installed for Fairchild Aircraft 


* Frick engineers recently completed a year ‘round air conditioning system for the new office 
annex of the Fairchild Aircraft plant in Hagerstown, Md., where the famous C-119 Flying Boxcars 
are made. 

® The cooling load—245 tons of refrig- 
eration—is carried by the two “ECLIPSE” 
high-speed compressors shown. Each of 
these Frick machines has nine cylinders. 















® For the latest in cooling equipment, 
look to Frick Company, now in its sec- 
ond century of service to business and 
industry. Our facilities are available 
through contractors and engineers, or 
direct to users. Let us quote on your 
needs now. 






DEPENDABLE DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE Since 





oh Os Wa) 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
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000) made clear by pointed attacks oy 
the corporation and by the one-sided 
vote that it is serious about strike 
plans. But, at the same time, Local 5 
left a way open for the corporation fg 
avoid an interruption in production, 
Local officers invited the plant map. 
agement to give “frm commitments” 
—in advance—on what management jn. 
tends as “a full and fair day’s work” 
and assurances that any further changes 


in management personnel would not 
result in new “violations” of job stand. 
ards. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





—— 


Wage terms negotiated for 54,000 long. 


distance truck drivers the Midwest 
(BW —Jan.22°55,p136) have been ex. 
tended to six vears, with a reopening jn 
1958 on economic iss \s drafted 
initially, the pact ran three vears with 
an immediate 10¢ pay hike, 8¢ more 
in 1956, and 8¢ in 1957 The first 
areawide contract > 175,000 
“local cartage” drivers in the same Mid. 
western area will also run six vears, with 
a reopening in 1958, and is otherwise 
similar to that of long-haul drivers, 

s 
Taft-Hartley revisions ll be sought 
again by AFL’s Building Trades Dept, 
which represents some 3-million con 
struction workers in 19 crafts. Officials 
of the unions involved will meet in 
Washington Mar. 7-1] to outline 
changes that construction unions say 
should be made—and, at the same time, 
to do a little lobbying 

* 
Leftwing strength is ebbing in Inter 
national Harvester Co. plants—once a 
stronghold of the Farm Equipment 
Workers, one of the 1s ousted by 
CIO in 1949 for pro-Communist lean- 
ings. I-H employees Richmond, 
Ind., recently voted 580-to-147 to 
switch from FEW (n division of 
the leftist United Electrical Workers 
to the United Auto Workers (CIO). 
Afterward, I-H reported that UAW 
now bargains for 21,746 of its em- 
plovees, FEW for 10,64 

5 
Retirees under the Ford Motor Co. 
pension plan reached 10,000 this 
month, and benefits paid since the plan 


went into effect in March, 1950, topped 
$13-million. Monthly payments now 
exceed $400,000, and about 150 new 


names go on the pension roll each 
month. 

* 
Joseph F. Finnegan, New York attor 
ney, last week got a quick O.K. from 


the Senate L abor Committee as new 
head of the Federal Media tion & Con- 
ciliation Service (BW—Dec.11°54,p127) 
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WESTERN MARYLAND 


New Tools 





put new speed into Western Maryland's 


=WESTERN MARYLAND= — 






| — 


> Gun 


WESTERN 


On a railway, the whole road is a production line. 
It turns out transportation; and the kind of trans- 
portation depends on the kinds of tools it employs. 


The WM is tooled up for modern output: 


Its diesel engines are late-model, powerful high- 
speed production units. 


Its Coded Track Circuits apply principles of automa- 
tion to heavily traveled stretches of WM right-of-way. 


Western Maryland’s modern car fleet with its new 


“Production Line” 


WEST 


1640 « 


ee 


., SS 


MARYLAND= 
por. | 6LUGS 





a 


roller-bearing cars—like the road’s covered hoppers 
and dropped-center gondolas—are parts of an up-to- 
date conveyor system. 

So, as you—or any forward-looking production man 
—can see, freight from the rails of connecting roads 
becomes “raw material” for processing on WM’s 
high-speed production line. 


Let us put our new tools to work on your shipping 
problems. Just phone the Western Maryland repre- 
sentative nearest you. 








WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY —Shoxt Cut for Fast Freight 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


WESTERN 


MARYLANDS| 
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Clutch facings of “ZYTELVin\ 
z»z.Save *15(pe 


ZYTEL* nyion resin is a ver- 
satile Du Pont engineering 
material for mechanical ap- 
plications. Parts made of it are 
strong, resilient, and light- 
weight. Often they require no 
lubrication. ‘“‘Zytel’’ can be 
economically mass-produced 
by injection molding or extru- 
sion. Molded parts seldom 
need refinishing or machin- 
ing. Here is a miniature tip 
jack of ‘‘Zytel’’ used on radar 
equipment. 








ALATHON® polyethylene 
resin has good chemical re- 
sistance and excellent dielec- 
tric properties. ‘‘Alathon’’ is 
tough and flexible over a wide 
range of temperatures. Free- 
dom from odor, taste, and 
toxicity makes it an ideal 
packaging material. Shown are 
several types of non-breakable, 
lightweight laboratory ware 
that are molded of corrosion- 
resistant *‘Alathon.”’ 


LUCITE® acrylic {resin is 
used to make products that are 
both functional and decora- 
tive. The most beautiful of all 
engineering materials — it is 
produced clear and in color. 
Products of ‘‘Lucite’”’ are shat- 
ter-resistant, have good di- 
mensional stability and possess 
excelient resistance to weather- 
ing. Thc->end roll caps of clear, 
non-s's‘‘erable ‘‘Lucite’’ are 
used on textile machines. 


TEFLON® tetrafiuorcethy!- 
ene resin is especially suited 
for use under severe service 
conditions. No chemicals nor- 
mally found in industry attack 
it. ‘“*Teflon’’ can 

where service temperatures 
reach 500°F. Outstanding di- 
electric properties of ‘Teflon 
make it ideal for electronic 
applications Standoff and feed- 
through insulators of ‘Teflon 
are pictured here. 
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Dytel” is th 









vinylon last 5S times longer 
S5(per year per clutch 


Pre 


AN INJECTION-MOLDING MACHINE. Parts 
of “Zytel’” nylon resin like the clutch fac- 
gcan be mass-produced in multi-cavity 
s—a fast, efficient method of fabricat- 
ing, which generally requires no machin- 
ing or finishing. 





REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


AAS SPR RS RRS 


“Zytel” is the new trade-mark for Du Pont nylon resin 











32¢ facings of “Zytel’”’ 
replace *8.75 metal facings 


This clutch revolves at 1750 rpm, transmitting 75 ounce-inches 
of torque. It is engaged and disengaged up to 40 cycles a minute, 
24 hours a day. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota, formerly used heat-treated metal 
facings for this heavy-duty job, but had to replace them an 
average of 17 times a year. After a change to facings molded of 
tough, wear-resistant “Zytel’’ nylon resin, replacements were 
required only three times a year! 

The metal clutch components cost $8.75 apiece. Those of 
“*Zytel” are 32¢ each. The savings realized on the first 91 facings 
of “Zytel” covered the costs of the die required to mold these 
precision parts. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
estimates an annual saving of $150.00 per clutch installation, to 
which can be added savings which accrue from only three ma- 
chine shutdowns a year instead of seventeen. 

Du Pont “Zytel’” nylon is resilient and lightweight. Moving 
parts often require little or no lubrication. This engineering 
material has good dielectric properties . . . also resists corrosion 
and deformation from moisture. “Zytel” can operate continuous- 
ly at temperatures as high as 250°F. As for its production econo- 
my — the case history above clearly demonstrates how injection 
molding can cut costs. 


Have you investigated the unique properties of “Zytel” 
nylon and the other members of the Du Pont family of engineer- 
ing materials — “Teflon” tetrafluoroethylene resin, “Alathon’’ 
polyethylene resin and “Lucite” acrylic resin? The applications 
shown here are typical product improvements — possible when 
design and service requirements are evaluated in terms of the 
properties of these versatile engineering materials. For further 
information on their properties and uses, clip the coupon below 
or write to E. I. di Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemi- 
cals Dept., Room 331-1, Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 331-1, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me more in- 
Name. 
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JUST LEAN OUT 
THE WINDOW 
AND YELL! 


That’s about all you have to do to 
contact one of Milford’s 5 plants or 
19 offices! And Milford means fast 
THE deliveries, top quality 
Tt and service — always! 


ILFORD 


RIVET & MACHINE CO. 


Plants: Milford, Conn.; Norwalk, Calif.; Elyria, Ohio; 
Aurora, \il.; Hatboro, Pa. 


Offices: Atianta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Newark, New York, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle — and 
Norwalk, Calif.; Stratford, Conn.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Seneca Falls, N.Y.; Jenkintown, Pa.; Westwood, Mass. 


Headquarters for RIVETS 


Tubular, split and -special cold-formed 
and Rivet-setting Machines 


“KE-CABINET” 


KEEPS KEYS SAFE, HANDY 


® Units available in 9 sizes holding from 
10 to 400 keys. Each key has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre. 


For further information write Cushman 
& Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. B-wW, 153 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y¥ 


++-on our Prepaid Savings 
Certificates. One of Chi- 
cago’s Oldest and Largest 
Savings Associations. Un- 
der State Government Sup- 
ervision. Save by Mail! 
Send check or write for 
free Financial Booklet. 
Address Savings Dept. 200. 


$25 WWillion Stroug! 
CITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


1656 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 272, Ill. 


See Clues on page 154 
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.« Odd-Lot Investors and Traders... 


~ N.Y. Stock Exchange Daily Odd-Llot Transactions in Thousands of Shares 
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Now-Boiling Up to a Test 


If you compare, as does the chart 
above, the recent market activity of 
Wall Street’s “little fellows’’ and the 
concurrent price performance of Big 
Board stocks in general, you come up 
with some revealing findings. 

You find first of all that the responsi- 
bility for many of the market’s ups- 
and-downs in the last couple of months 
can’t be put at the door of these odd- 
lot traders. 

¢ It wasn’t buy-orders from them 
that sparked December’s wildly zoom- 
ing stock market—the climb _ that 
touched off a hike in margin require- 
ments and a Senate inquiry (BW— 
Jan.15°55,p138). 

¢ Nor can you blame the repeated 
flurries of sharp price weakness since 


then on any frightened dumping of 
stocks on their part. 

¢ Not So Dumb—Perhap 
esting is the light the 
throws on tle long-asserted claim of 
many Streeters that you can always do 
better marketwise if you go counter to 
the odd-lot trading trend. The small in- 
vestor and trader, say th Streeters, 
is seldom right. But the charts dont 
bear them out. The figures indicate in- 
stead that perhaps the small fry arent 
always quite so dumb as they are pic 
tured. 

Look at what the odd-lotters were 
doing in feverish December. In that 
month, they seem to have been much 
smarter marketwise than those bigger 
operators whose avid buying sent the 


more inter- 
omparison 
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indexes bounding from one new bull 
market high to another. Except for one 
day, odd-lot sales always exceeded the 
daily crop of similar buy-orders. 

Since then, with the market jumping 
up and down, many big operators have 
been hugging the sidelines. But buy- 
orders flowing in from the odd-lotters 
have persistently run ahead of their 
sales—often by big margins. 
«Hint—Only time will tell, of course, 
whether this shift to the buying side 
will prove as foresighted as the refusal 
to be carried along by December’s bull- 
ish effervescence. 

But in midweek there was more 
than a hint that the odd-lotters might 
be right. On Monday and Tuesday, 
the market, mulling over the current 
Formosa situation, was mainly churning 
around—with spectacular gains by some 
popular war stocks. 

By Wednesday, this picture had 
changed sharply. Despite war anxieties, 
the market was again boiling upward— 
touched off by bullish news from U.S. 
Steel Corp. Big Steel’s directors raised 
its coming quarterly common dividend 
payment from 75¢ to $1 and proposed 
a 2-for-1 split of that issue. 

This totally unexpected news 
promptly touched off rises up to $5, or 
even more, among leading steel issues. 


On late tapes, the strength started 
spreading through many other sections 
of the stock list. 

Investors and traders figured that Big 

Steel wouldn’t have taken this action 
unless it was sure of an excellent year. 
This led to the belief that 1955 was 
likely to prove a better earnings and 
dividend period for business gencrally 
than many had thought. Many had 
been looking for a bright first half, but 
were fearful of some definitely fading 
tendencies later. 
e Is It “It’”’?—No one, of course, could 
say at midweek whether the rally was 
doomed to an early death, like several 
that had preceded it. But Wall Strect’s 
early reaction was, “This is it.” Street- 
ers saw indications shaping up for a 
successful testing—not far ahead—of 
the bull market highs set by the in- 
dexes a few weeks back. 

For the moment at least, they weren’t 
worried by the possibility of a shooting 
war in the Far East (they don’t think 
it will happen), strikes in the auto or 
steel industries (they term the threat 
exaggerated), or the possible unfavor- 
able effects on market sentiment of the 
coming Fulbright inquiry. They even 
looked for the inquiry to have a bene- 
ficial effect and keep any dangerous 
speculative exuberance in check. 


It’s Still a Selective Bull Market 


The sampling below points up the 
fact that in its 1955 downward churn- 
ings, the stock market hasn’t acted 
much differently from the way it did 
during the swift November-December 
rise in one basic respect: It has con- 


Pre-election 


Stock price 
Mile Chemical... .........cccc0e $90.00 
American Airlines............... 17.00 
Amerada Petroleum............. 183.50 
re 87.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 115.00 
Atlantic Coast Line............. 120.00 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton......... 9.00 
Beech-Nut Packing............. 32.00 
Bethlehem Steel................ 79.12 
MMAR. Sos cc nace cceseve 64.50 
Cincinnati Milling Machine...... 78.37 
Climax Molybdenum............ 51.00 
Colorado Fuel & Iron........... 17.12 
ete ke”. ee 63.62 
Corn Products Refining.......... 80.50 
Cudahy Packing................ 5.00 
Delaware & Hudson............. 42.12 
Dow Chemical.................. 38.75 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours. ...... 139.50 
oo, SRR i ere 16.62 
| ee 25.75 
Gar Wood Industries............ 4.37 
General Electric................ 42.12 
General Motors................. 89.87 
vg. ig, a ee 75.00 
Standard Oil (N. J.).........000. 98.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon........ 77.50 
ee a 140.00 
LO eS 56.62 
Westinghouse...........0..0000. 69.62 
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tinued to be a very selective affair. 
Many low-priced shares, as well as some 
of the bluest chips, have done very 
well. Others, just as low-priced or just 
as blue, have lost all or most of their 
post-election gains. 


Post-election Recent Post-election Gains 
high price Maximum Now 
$104.50 $93.50 16.1% 3.9% 
22.62 22.00 33.1 29.4 
230.50 214.62 25.6 17.0 
92.75 86.75 6.6 -—0.3 
134.87 126.25 17.3 9.8 
159.00 148.00 32.5 23.3 
14.12 13.62 56.9 51.3 
32.75 30.00 2.3 —6.3 
114.00 109.25 44.1 38.1 
74.50 67.50 15.5 4.7 
77.50 68.00 —1.1 —13.2 
68.37 64.87 34.1 27.2 
24.62 22.25 43.8 30.0 
68.75 64.75 8.1 1.8 
91.50 82.25 13.7 3.2 

7.75 7.00 55.0 40.0 
57.00 52.25 35.3 24.1 
48.75 45.12 25.8 16.4 
175.75 160.25 26.0 14.9 
22.50 20.87 35.2 25.6 
31.75 28.75 23.3 11.7 

7.50 6.62 71.6 51.5 
51.62 48.75 22.6 15.7 
107 .37 97 .62 19.5 8.6 
114.25 109.00 $2.3 45.3 
115.37 109. 37 17.7 11.6 
87.62 81.87 12.6 5.6 
154.12 143.50 10.1 2.5 
75.37 72.00 33.1 27.2 
82.62 78.37 18.7 12.6 








What makes one man 
worth. $40,000 — 
another only $4,000? 
..« this book tells... 


HOW TO 
CULTIVATE YOUR 
TOP EXECUTIVE 
QUALITIES ... 
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—and win success faster in 
the upper brackets 


TOP EXECUTIVES aren’t born. They're made. 
Self-made mostly. Though they rise along dif- 
ferent routes, the steps to their success are 
similar, They follow a definite course of action 

.. and arrive at the top as planned, Now, 
here is a practical, inspiring boek which brings 
you this amazing success formula. It outlines a 
specific, detailed plan for cultivating the qual- 
ities which mark the top-flight business leader 
today—illuminating each point with intimate, 
on-the-job studies of currently outstanding 
executives. 


DEVELOPING YOUR 
EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


By Howard Smith, Personnel Consultant, 
Noted Lecturer, and Instructor with Dale 
Carnegie Institute. 255 pages, 542x8, $3.75. 


This book provides a blueprint that shows how 
you can win executive success. Showing that 
executive genius is not a quality one is born 
with, but the result of concentrated effort along 
the right lines, the book tells how to direct the 
same efforts and thinking which you already 
expend daily toward the definite goal of im- 
proving your executive ability. Packed with 
helpful pointers it tells how the up-and-coming 
executive can make the most of his capabilities, 
grow in executive stature, and rapidly qualify 
for the upper bracket responsibilities and re- 
wards. 


Some facts this book gives you: 


* how to plan advancement 

« the secret of executive personality 

* 3 best methods for improving personality 
¢ 11 ways to put over your personality 

° 24 guid ts to productive thinking 

© 11 aids for making decisions 

* 11 steps for handling worries 

« how to budget time most efficiently 

* 12 tested techniques for giving instructions 
« how to talk to groups effectively 

* how to handle responsibility 

* how to give yourself publicity 


SEE THIS BOOK TEN DAYS FREE — MAIL COUPON 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Dept. BW-1-29 
330 W. 42nd St., NYC 36, N. Y. 

Send me Smith's DEVELOPING YOUR EXECU- 
TIVE ABILITY for 10 days’ examination on ap 
proval. In 10 days I will remit $3.75, plus few 
cents delivery costs, or return book postpaid 
(We pay for delivery costs if you remit with cou- 
pon; same return privilege.) 


(PRINT) 

EAMG 2c cccccccccccccccescecccsccseccccccccocce 
yp‘), rrrrrrrr rr rrr rrr rr rrr rrr rr rrr rrrrerr s 
CH ccccccccccccocccoces Zone... .State....eeeee 
COMPANY ..cccccccsccsccccccccvcssccesesessssess 
Position ....... eoecccccccces Ce vcvccscceececeeces 
For prices and terms outside U. 8. 

write McGraw-Hill Int’l., NYC. BW-1-29 

















The 1 WET-STRENGTH _ 


| of Patapa 
“shows up onl all 
sorts of Tests! 


Lite ay f) 
WATER TEST 


No matter how 
much you wet it 
Potapor keeps its 
strength. Brick 
won't fall through. 





The permanent wet-strength of Patapar Vegetable Parchment has 
been the answer to many different problems in business and indus- 
try — just as it may be helpful to you. And note another of its 
qualities — 
Patapar resists grease, too 

Whether your problem is grease, fats, or oils, Patapar resists 
penetration just as effectively as it stands up in water. 

NON-TOXIC and odorless, Patapar is a perfect packaging mate- 
rial for foods like butter, poultry, margarine, ham, bacon, cheese, 
sausage, ice cream. It is available in sheets or rolls — plain or 
colorfully printed to your specifications. 


MANY DIFFERENT TYPES 


Patapar is produced in hundreds of different types for a wide 
variety of applications such as release lining for shipping tacky 
materials; cable wrap; dialyzing membranes; translucent master 
sheets for direct print copy machines; in hospitals 
for wrapping articles to be sterilized in live steam; 
release backing for polyester film. 


SEND FOR TESTING SAMPLES 


Tell us the application you have in mind, and we will Look for this 





Keymark on 
Patapar food 
we recommend. Write today. wrappers. 


send information and samples of the type of Patapar 
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pAPER 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 


Wall St. Talks 


. .. about brokers’ loans 
. . . Treasury plans . 
Douglas split proposal 
the high cost of hindsight. 


One reason why Wall Street isn} 


worrying over soaring brokers’ loans 
The idle cash of customers that’s doz. 
ing in brokerage tills has topped $]-bjL 
lion. ... Street semantics: ““War’” stocks 
are more and more being called “de 
fense’’ issues: ~ speculation is being 
dressed up as “taking calculated risks,” 
The municipal bond market is in 
tizzv over the uncertainties of Treasur 
financing plans (BW —Jan.22’55,pé6j 
Last week the backlog of advertised in 
ventory hit a record $308-million. And 
falling prices shoved the Dow-Jone 
municipal bond yield index (which 


moves inversely to prices) to a six 
month high of 2.41% 


Cynics say Douglas Aircraft wants t 


use its proposed 3-for-2 stock split as 
discreet veil to pull over its big present 
and prospective earning Despite last 
May’s 2-for-1 split, per share earnings 


in 1954 totaled almost $15. 


Labor negotiations will soon take up 


even more time in brokerage house dis- 
cussions. That’s because General Mo- 
tors and Ford will start wage bargaining 
with the UAW (CIO) in March, while 
the basic steel companies will begin 
dickering with the Steel Workers in 
April. . . . Board room habitues, notably 
those who bought stocks just before 
they dropped, take a dim view of some 


market-letter writers The offending 
seers are those who now say that “there 


is less reason to be uneasy than there 
was a few weeks back,” since the mar- 
ket then was “getting too violent for 
its own good.” The investors wonder 
why the seers hadn’t passed the word 
earlier. 


Thin markets have done more to 
create losses than any public rush to 
sell stocks, according to Harold Clay- 
ton, of Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Clay- 
ton points out that on Monday of last 


week, when the market hit its 1955 
low, nine of the 25. stocks that fell 
three or more points did their diving 


on volume of less than 1,000 shares. 


A Vermont Republican, Sen. Ralph 





Flanders, is another legislator with 
doubts about the stock mnasket. Flan- 
ders hopes that the Federal Reserve will 
make another slight boost in margin Ie 
quirements unless the bull market F levels 
off. 
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M Brake Blocks 
Take Heavy Duty 
Vehicle Problems 
in Their Stride 


f 








No matter how rough the going, R/M Brake Blocks 
and Clutch Facings can be counted on to keep shovels, 
trucks, tractors, cranes, hoists and other off-the-road 
equipment running smoothly and efficiently. 





tee 


Raybestos-Manhattan, world’s largest manufac- 
turer of brake blocks, brake linings, clutch facings, and 
automatic transmission friction parts, provides hundreds 
of bus and truck operators with the safe, sure stops and 
the quick, smooth starts they require. 





When heavy duty vehicles get rolling, and huge 
earth movers get shoving and lifting, then operat- 
ing schedules, safety records, and maintenance 
costs all swing in the balance. That’s when R/M 
Brake Blocks pay off. Best proof of their per- 
formance—and of R/M Clutch Facings, Brake 
Linings, and Automatic Transmission Friction 
Parts—is that more vehicle manufacturers, more 
fleet owners, contractors and builders, rely on 
them than any other brand. They are, however, 
but examples of the specialized skills at work in 
R/M’s seven great plants and laboratories. Talk 
toR/M if your problem involves asbestos, rubber, 
engineered plastics, or sintered metal. aad y . : 


Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business... An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


@ Veer 


industrial Hose ' Covered Equipment 
e Bowling Balls « Other Industrial Rubber 


Millions of cars, light 
trucks, and farm trac- 
tors are stopped safely 
and smoothly by brake 
linings branded with one 
of the trade-marks below. 
Thousands of dealers and 
repairmen reline with 
them because they share 
the confidence original 
equipment manufacturers 
have in them. 





Broke Linings Mechanical Packings 
and Chock Fee and Sotheets Conveyor Belts 


Other R/M Products: Asbestos Textiles e Engineered Plastic and Sintered Metal Products « Fan Belts and Radiator Hose « Rubber Covered Rolls 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. spassaic, NEW JERSEY 
... Gondor - wannatran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
FACTORIES: Passaic, N.J. © Bridgeport, Conn. e Manheim, Pa. e No. Charleston, S.C. ¢ Crawfordsville, Ind. e Neenah, Wis. e Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 

















AGAIN 


you Can secure 


the readership of your 


In an effort to provide advertisers 
and agencies with more factual infor- 
mation with which to evaluate the 
readership of their advertising, Busi- 
ness Week has again engaged Daniel 
Starch and Staff to survey every issue 
during 1955. These surveys, con- 
ducted by personal interviews among 
Business Week subscribers, are made 


available by the Starch organization 


to advertisers and agencies on a regu- 


lar subscription or per-copy basis. 
An Exclusive Business Week Service 


Business Week alone among the gen- 
eral-business magazines provides ad- 
vertisers the opportunity to study 
complete Starch reports in order to 
measure the readership of their own 


and other advertisements in its pages. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS 
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IN 1955.... 


continuing reports on 


advertising in business week 


This continuing program was insti- 


tuted six years ago by Business Week 


as a contribution to the better under- BUSINESS 
standing of advertising appeals, as — 


well as layout and copy techniques. 
The expanded program for 1955 
assures you of our continuing deter- 


mination to help further this under- 





standing by ev ery available means. 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 











Chrysler Industrial V-8 Engines are... pound for pound 
... the world’s most powerful gasoline industrial engines. 


lo prove that statement 
compare Chrysler Ind. 
of five principal competitors. 
based upon factory specifications. Check the Chrysler advantages 
them is an important factor in the selection of a power plant. 


let’s look at the facts. 
24A V-8 Engine with similarly equipped products 
Information on each competitive engine is 


Chrysler Industrial V-8 Engines 
are the best power you can install 


In the charts below, 


Horsepowe 


Cubic In 
Displacer 





each of 


we 


r per 
ch 
rent 


CHRYSLER ADVANTAGES OVER ENGINE A 




















A BU 

















Engine A 110 at 2200 RPM (Stripped Engine) 54 307 .-. delivers 18 more horsepower 
ngine 356 cu. in. 7.38 — om & i e+ weighs 96 pounds less with 24% less weight per 
Chrysler omeny oe ois 
ipped : e+. uses 7.5% less fuel at average operating speed 
Medel Ind. 24A aaa = ates 50 .387 oe oo ao more horsepower per cubic inch 
a . lisplacemen 
104 at 2400 RPM* Stri Engine. Information wer ADVANTAGES OVER ENGINE B 
Engine B cohen in ‘ ~ on = cvaltebied 315 . delivers 34 more horsepower 
— : somes nil ... weighs 5 pounds less with 25% less weight per 
Chrysler horsepower _ ; 
Model Ind. 24A 138 at 2400 RPM (Stripped Engine) 50 416 ° "displace men more horsepower per cubic inch 
e! . 331 cu. in. 5.18 . 7 isplacemen 
= p : ' CHRYSLER ADVANTAGES OVER ENGINE C 
P 99 at 2200 RPM (Stripped Engine) 56 309 . delivers 29 more horsepower 
Engine C 320 cu. in, 7.64 ‘i .- weighs 60 pounds less with 27% less weight per 
Chrys! horsepower - 
rysier ... uses 10.5% less fuel at average operating speed 
128 at 2200 RPM (Stripped Engine) 50 .387 ..- delivers 25% more horsepower per cubic inch 
Model Ind. 24A ' é 
el ind. 331 cu. in. 5.58 displacement 
nd 
117 at 2200 RPM CHRYSLER ADVANTAGES OVER ENGINE D 
Engine D 317 cu. in. -™ 50 369 . delivers 11 more horsepower 
+ ... Weighs 19 pounds more bur ¢ less weight 
Chrysler per horsepower 
128 at 2200 RPM 2 . delivers 5 more horsepowe cubic inch 
* ‘ 
Model Ind. 24A 331 cu. in. 61° 50 387 displa acement 
= CHRYSLER ADVANTAGES OVER ENGINE E 
P 97 at 2200 RPM (Complete Engine) 58 260 . delivers 31 more horsepower 
Engine E 372 cu. in. 12.85 . : . weighs 395 pounds less with 48 less weight per 
Chrysl — horsepower _ 4 
rysier , --. uses 14% less uel at average operating spee 
Model ind. 24A a amore ——— Engine) .50 387 aa delivers ‘49% more horsepower per cubic inch 
Gs, in, s isp acement 


These are not just “ 


many other applications. Thanks to modern engincering, hemispherical- 
design combustion chamber, short-stroke, low-friction construction, Chrysler 











*Jnformation not available at 2200 RPM 


paper advantages” 
in construction and road building equipment, in farm combines, and in 





** Complete 


. They show up on irrigation pumps, 





engine less flywheel housing 


CHRY 


offers durability and output in amazingly small, lightweight power packages. \ 


\ 


And remember Chrysler Industrial Engines can be factory equipped for 


operation with gasoline, natural or L-P gas. 


See a dealer or write: Dept. 31, 


ration, Trenton, Michigan, 


Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corpo- 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


Carrying insurance against loss from hazards of running your home 
and personal life is considered sound practice. But the variety of policies 
available today makes it hard to figure out whether you have enough, too 
much, or even the right kind of coverage. 


Here’s a check list to serv as a general guide to the most popular types 
of basic protection, whether you own or rent your home or apartment. 
It includes only property insurance, legal liability, and illness—not life 
insurance. 


Basic protection on your home, of course, is fire insurance. If you’re 
the owner, have an appraiser give you the current market value of your 
house alone—not including the land. Then get insurance at that value, plus 
the value of the house’s contents. If you rent, concentrate on the value 
of the contents you own. 


In either case, here’s an important reminder: Check the amount of 
your fire insurance at least once a year. With the rising cost of building 
repairs and furniture replacement, you may not be carrying enough. 


It’s sensible to have so-called “extended coverage insurance” as a 
supplement to the fire insurance on your buildings. It costs little, protects 
you against losses from windstorm, cyclone, tornado, hail, explosion, riot, 
aircraft, smoke, vehicles, and like hazards. 


You can go even further, and take out rental insurance. This becomes 
effective if your home is damaged to such an extent that you have to move 
out while repairs are being made. It pays rent for temporary quarters 
as well as some other living expenses. 


On furnishings: Best way to keep the value of the contents of your 
home up-to-date is with a household-inventory booklet. You can get one 
from your agent or broker. 


In making the list, you might find that the value of these furnishings— 
plus the value of other personal belongings—adds up to $10,000 or more. 
In such a case, consider a personal-property “floater.” This is a broad 
enough policy to cover personal property of all members of your family, on 
or off your premises. Coverage is for all risks, with certain limitations. 


How about theft insurance? You may find the personal-property floater 
adequate. If not, you can get specific theft insurance, either in a so-called 
broad form or as a “limited” theft policy, according to your needs. 


Don’t overlook comprehensive liability insurance. Accidents to persons 
on your property can cost you a small fortune—unless you’re covered 
against it. For home owners, the cost is reasonable and the coverage broad 
The policy covers your whole family against liability claims resulting from: 


e Accidents in your home or on your premises. 

e Sports accidents. 

e Accidents caused by personal act, whether you are at home or away. 
¢ Damage caused by children or pets. 


The cost varies according to the amount of liability you want covered. 
The basic premium, with a $10,000 limit for each occurrence, is about $10. 
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Check up and find out exactly how much of the cost of illness your 
hospitalization and surgical insurance will pay for you and your family. You 
will probably find it advisable to supplement this with one of the many forms 
of accident and sickness insurance. 

These health coverages will pretty well round out your program of 
insurance protection against family illnesses. But you may want to make 
it more extensive by adding disability insurance. If your income stops 
because of accident or illness, this coverage pays your living expenses. 


Remember that this is only a broad guide to your personal insurance 
requirements. What you will buy will depend most on what you decide 
you most need—and whether you feel it’s worth-while. A good insurance 
agent or broker can be a big help in making your decision. 


You can still get accommodations in New Orleans for Mardi Gras (Feb. 
18-22). Better hotels require a five-day stay, insist on cash in advance— 
and will run between $100 and $150 for the five days for two. 

Motels with comparable facilities run about 10% less. So do some 
hotels out of town, on the Gulf Coast—but you’ll lose most of what you 
save because of travel back and forth to the city. Another good bet is 
the nicer private homes in town, which rent rooms for a minimum of three 
nights. New Orleans Chamber of Commerce will send you a list of them. 


Better restaurants in the French Quarter include Antoine’s, Brennan’s, 
Galatoire’s. Uptown, try Commander’s Palace, Turci’s, Manale’s, Pittari’s, 
Sclafani’s, and Charley’s Steak House. 

Bourbon Street night spots don’t jack up prices for Mardi Gras. Drinks 
at bars run 40¢ to 70¢ apiece on an average. But you pay up to $1.65 per 
drink at spots with a band or expensive floor show. 

Leave your Scotch and Bourbon at home and enjoy cocktails like the 
Sazerac, absinthe frappe, Ramos gin fizz in The Hurricane (and its minor 
counterpart, The Squall). Remember the word “cocktail” was coined in 
New Orleans. 

The only way to participate actively in the Mardi Gras itself is “to 
mask.” With masks on, say Orleanians, “Everybody’s friends and nobody’s 
a stranger.” You can get out in the street and join the fun. 

If you don’t plan to mask, they advise that you stay home and watch 
Mardi Gras on TV. 

——-@ 

Your travel agent now has a free booklet called: Europe—Major 
Events. It is a complete list of all outstanding attractions scheduled to 
take place in 21 Western European countries between now and September. 


Auto engineers are working on ways to increase your gas mileage—but 
say they are still some distance from a solution. 

Biggest gas loss comes in deceleration from high speeds. Studies show 
that as much as 60% of the supplied fuel may pass through the engine 
unburned. Theoretically, one way to stop this would be to shut off the fuel 
supply temporarily during deceleration. 

Engineers say that a reduction of 3% in gasoline consumption would 
save the motoring public as much as $400-million a year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 29, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Large feed warehouse uses 858-ft. Link-Belt Overhead 
Trolley Conveyor system to handle 25,000 Ibs. of feed 
per hour. At left, two-fingered carrier dips, picks up bag, 
continues to one of seven rail loading stations or separate 
truck dock. There’s no floor congestion as bags move through 


LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING... 





WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 


eas 





warehouse to dock (top right). Also shown is the new, 
highly efficient and long-wearing Link-Belt ball bearing 
trolley—now available for new conveyor systems and re- 
placements. It is made in bolted or riveted models in pop- 
ular sizes. 


Link-Belt Overhead Trolley Conveyors coordinate 


Old and new plants are today achieving impressive 
savings in materials handling through installation of 
mechanized conveying systems. And Link-Belt Overhead 
Trolley Conveyors are a popular answer for many who 
are seeking the benefits of this method of handling. With 
a variety of available attachments, they can provide pickup 
of materials . . . allow processing while en route to stor- 
age or shipping—all with no demand on valuable floor 
space. Such continuous operations can even involve sev- 
eral floors of the same building—or separate buildings. 

Besides a new, advanced trolley design, Link-Belt 
offers you other vital cost-saving advantages. Materials 
handling is a Link-Belt specialty—and a system planned 
for you is evolved from long experience. And in an 
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production operations, allow processing in transit, provide 


fast, low-cost materials handling 


installation that must move upward, downward, to either 
side—close to the ceiling for headroom or down to a 
working area—that background is certain to pay off in 
greater design efficiency. 

In fact, whatever you need in materials handling or 
power transmission, Link-Belt offers you unmatched 
breadth of line and depth of experience. Call your near- 
est Link-Belt office for details or write for Books 2330 
and 2536 to LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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You can use this 
recorder 


anywhere ! 





Minifon works unseen — in your pocket! 
Clearly records your words — or those of 
others — for up to 214 hours at a time. 
Takes dictation, notes, on-the-spot inter- 
views, speeches, meeting memoranda. 
Eliminates written reports for busy ex- 
ecutives! Recordings are fully control- 
lable, easy to edit or erase, re-usable—and 
may be mailed as letters. Minifon works 
on battery or AC, plays back through its 
own headphones or any radio speaker, 
has playback control for typist. Write 
for information. 


minifon 


world’s only POCKET SIZE recorder 


GEISS-AMERICA - Dept. L-5 
CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 


To Tennessee’s 


Industrial 
Opportunities 





In the 28-page booklet below you'll 
find names and populations of 250 
Tennessee towns and cities actively 
seeking industries. Also contains in- 
formation on labor, raw materials, 
fuel and power, and other facts that 
will help you evaluate Tennessee in 
the light of your requirements. No 
cost or obligation. To get “Basic 
Data — Industrial Tennessee,” just 
fill out this coupon. 


—— 
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Steel Production Climbine 
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Fourth-Quarter Comeback 


clear down to 79.7%. The downtrend 
that appeared in the summer of 1953 
did not definitely reverse itself until 16 
months later. Then steel output jumped 
13% between September and October, 
with consumers beginning to replenish 
the inventories. they had been nibbling 
at for a year, and auto makers calling for 
more steel as production of their new 
models started to roll. 


December steel production reached 
8,281,000 tons, topping the year-ago 
month. It is the industry’s best month 
since November, 1953, and brought the 
fourth quarter to 24,071,960 tons, high- 
est for the year. 

In 1953, steel output slid from 100% 
of capacity (and a tonnage of almost 
29-million tons) in the first quarter to 
88.1% in the fourth, with December 
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Minerals Production 
Drop from 1953 Peal 



















1954 


Metals 


Other Non- 
Metalic Minerals 


Total Mineral Fuels 
Production 
Dota: Bureau of Mines 


Off 4% in a Year 


Although the total value of minerals 
produced in the continental U.S. de- 
clined about 4% in 1954, the year was 
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ing to the Bureau of Mines. 
There was a 3% decline in the value 
of fuels output. Coal production was 





still the second best in history, accord- down almost 14%. The value of crude 
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troleum production actually exceeded 
1953 because a price increase overbal- 
anced the decline in volume of produc- 


tion. ; oe : 
Production of titanium and bauxite 


increased in 1954, and primary alumi- 
num set a record. Substantial declines 
were recorded for zinc and lead. Cad- 
mium production also declined around 
5%, but continued in oversupply. 





The Highest Prices Ever 


The cost of building materials 
reached a record height in December, 
1954, according to the wholesale price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


(BW-Jan. 22 '55, p26). This peak was 
sustained by a strong demand for lum- 
ber at yearend. Prices of sand, gravel, 
lime, and softwood are also up. 
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Prices Down After Peak 


Hog prices tumbled 37% from April 
to December, 1954 (above). For two 
years, hog production had been low, 
prices high. Then came large supplies 
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of corn, and more farmers decided to 
raise more hogs. Thus, the 1954 spring 
pig crop was 13% greater than a year 
before. 
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immediately. And Miss Jones won’t be 
late for her date, nor the boss stuck 
for overtime. 
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DRI-STAT will copy it exactly ... no 
proof-reading needed . . . in less than a 
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paper, printed on both sides . . . DRI- 
STAT will make clear, sharp black-and- 
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Ask your Peerless distributor to show 
you how DRI-STAT can cut your copy- 
ing costs and pay for itself, quickly. 
Call him for a demonstration, or mail 
the coupon. 
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Russian Industry: An Inelega 


Russian industry has one dominant goal: to increase 
output. To a Russian production boss or engineer or 
plant planner, hardly anything else matters. A Soviet 
product is designed and built so that it does its basic 
job—seldom more. Styling and appearance are relatively 
unimportant. Extra margins of safety are neglected. The 
idea is to get the product built—as quickly and cheaply 
as possible. Pictures on these and the following pages 
show the results of that philosophy. For a deeper look 
at Russian industry — its nature, its problems, its poten- The Russian mining industry 
tial future — turn the page. this heavy dump truck. It's pow 
electrically — unlike similar | 
in the U.S., which are di: 
powered. 















Personnel safety doesn't usually get much 
consideration in Soviet product engineering. 
The gears and chains on this hay baler, not 
covered by a shield, can cause serious injury. 
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Russian engineers often resort to 
expediency in racing to meet produc- 
tion quotas. This shovel and its hy- 
drauvlic power unit are mounted on a 
standard truck instead of on one de- 
signed to fit their operation. 
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In the foreground is a small electric- 
powered tractor, in the background a 
mobile step-down transformer. Tractor 
and transformer are connected by 
half a mile of cable, stored on a re- 
volving wheel in the tractor. 


A Ruthlessly Practical Industry 


(Story starts on page 144) 


These mobile trans- 
formers tap high-voltage 
transmission lines, step 
the voltage down so it’s 
suitable for tractors and 
trucks. Such equipment 
is probably more costly 
in the long run than die- 
sel fuel storage facilities. 
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differ, too. But in what ways? Is Rus- 
sian industry more efficient, or less? 
How do its products stack up against 
American products? — How about its 
management? And its basic philoso- 
phies and goals? 

A BUSINESS WEEK technical editor 
went behind the Iron Curtain in recent 
months to find out. He started his re- 
search at the Leipzig Fair (BW —Sep. 
18°54,p168), the annual trade show 
that the Communists have seized upon 
as a propaganda medium. From there 
he branched into other lines of inquiry. 
He talked to industrialists, closely ex- 
amined Communist products of all 
kinds, from toasters to oilfield drilling 
rigs. He came back through the Iron 
Curtain with a mental picture of the 
products and processes, the philosophi- 
cal background, the tone and makeup 
of the Soviet industrial machine. 
¢ Balance Sheet—In brief, the main 
points of difference between U.S. and 
Russian industry are these: 

Basic thinking. U.S. industry works 
mainly for the consumer. Russian in- 
dustry works mainly for the military, 
and for itself. It makes guns and tanks, 
and it makes industrial equipment. The 
Russian consumer gets what is left 
over. 

Management. U.S. industry can be 
called a machine only in the broadest 
sense; it is a complex of independent 
units. Russian industry is truly a ma- 
chine; its units are controlled by one 
great board of directors in Moscow. 
This forestalls duplication of effort as 
it occurs in the U.S., where it’s com- 
mon for several competing plants to 
spend money on research and develop- 
ment of the same type product. 

Engineering and production. Rus- 
sian plants, which are all part of the 
same big company and which do not 
compete for the consumer’s favor, are 
not interested in quality as much as 
U.S. plants are. They are interested, 
above all else, in quantity—in meeting 
output quotas. They can afford to neg- 
lect the extra margins of strength, 
power, and safety that U.S. engineers 
design into their products; they can 
afford to use unskilled workers where 
a U.S. plant would demand skilled 
workers; they can afford to overlook 
poor workmanship. 

Products. Russian goods, as a result, 
are generally inferior to U.S. goods. 
Thev are less carefully made, less at- 
tractive; they seldom carry extra refine- 
ments of comfort, easy manipulation, 
or other advantages that U.S. manu- 
facturers stress. They do what they 
have to do, seldom more. There is 
little love, pride, or gentle care in them. 

However, nobody is foolish enough 
to think that Russians are clowns when 
tt comes to making things. U.S. sol- 
diers who have fought against Russian- 
made equipment in Korea can testify 
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deadly Their 


practicality. 
ability to make military goods transfers 
over to many of the heavy industries 
lines, too. The one area where they 
look the worst is in consumer goods— 
light durables and nondurables. 


to their 


Products 


The airport at Helsinki, Finland, is 
a major jumping-off place for points 
inside Soviet Russia. It is also a show- 
case in which the colorations of Ameri- 
can and Russian business are displayed 
side by side, in a single sharp contrast. 

At this ramp, Pan American World 
Airways brings in a load of passengers 
from Western Europe. The plane is 
a Stratocruiser, sleak, shiny, meticu- 
lously groomed. The pilot steps out; 
both he and his uniform are as smart as 
the Stratocruiser. 

At that ramp, Acroflot brings passen- 
gers in from Moscow and Leningrad. 
The plane looks something like a cross 
between a DC-3 and a DC-+4. It is 
streaked with oil and grease. The pilot 
has not shaved. The copilot wears a 
soiled shirt and jacket, and no tie. 

This is typical of Russian industry. 
The plane is considered to have done 
its duty by flying from Moscow to Hel- 
sinki, the pilot to have done his by 
managing the plane. Nothing clse 
appears to matter. There is no at- 
tempt to make cither plane or pilot do 
more than is absolutely necessary. 
¢ Cars—Helsinki provides some other 
contrasts between U.S. and Soviet 
business—contrasts_ telling the same 
story told at the airport. ‘Take auto- 
mobiles, for instance. Helsinki is a 
fairly big market for Russian, Czecho- 
slovakian, and East German makes of 
cars, which roam the streets alongside 
British and American models. Of all 
Finnish car imports in 1954, 70% 
came from Communist countries. Even 
so, these cars are quite unpopular and 
considered to be of poor quality. The 
Z's, pride and joy of Russia’s auto- 
makers, resembles a 15-vear-old Packard. 
It has neither the clean, utilitarian lines 
of its British counterparts, nor the 
plush luxury featured by Detroit. It has 
the tired, discarded style of the late 
1930s. Passengers are cramped for 
space inside. On any but the smoothest 
highways, the car jolts and bounces. 

The Czechoslovakian cars are engi- 
neered poorly—even dangerously. This 
was demonstrated not long ago at Hel- 
sinki, when a Czech car swerved to 
avoid hitting a truck and ran into a 
ditch. On impact, the car exploded, 
killing all four passengers. 

The East German cars are probably 
the best of the three. Their engineer- 
ing is sound, and their styling shows 
care. But some of the raw materials 
are inferior by U.S. and British stand- 
ards. Plastics are used sometimes where 


an American engineer would have speci- 
fed metal. 

¢ Fifth Avenue—The Soviet products 
displayed at the Leipzig Fair gave West- 
ern observers the same impression of 
sullen, uninterested workmanship. 
Amid the breathtaking, ultra-modern 
architecture of the Leipzig pavilions, 
observers had the feeling they were 
looking at very ordinary products in- 
side a swank Fifth Avenue store. 

Russian toasters, for instance, would 
not interest a modern U.S. housewife. 
They are 1935 vintage. They toast 
only one side of the bread at a time. 
The housewife must turn the bread 
slices herself and time the operation 
herself. Like the Acroflot plane and 
pilot, the Russian toaster does its basic 
job and calls it a day. 

Russian laundry irons are the same. 
They lack thermostatic controls. Built- 
in steaming devices are apparently un- 
known to Soviet housewives. 

Or take radios. One particular model 
of Russian table-top receiver comes in 
two styles: simulated mahogany in lines 
awkward and heavy by U.S. standards, 
or a plastic color combination of choco- 
late brown and light lavender. This 
model is priced beyond the reach of 
the average Russian consumer. 

His radio can receive in only two 
wavelengths. Instead of the fine-tuning 
dial that’s standard on U.S. radios, it 
has merely a two-position switch. This 
may be the result of political as well as 
manufacturing expediency. One export- 
import man, looking at the Russian 
consumer’s radio, remarked, “You have 
a choice of two stations: Moscow Radio 
or Radio Moscow.” 
¢ Big Ticket—Sovict industrial and mili- 
tary equipment is often made with more 
care than Soviet consumer goods. But 
it, too, generally fails to measure up to 
Western standards. 

A big steam turbine, designed to run 
an electric generator, attracted the at- 
tention of Western observers at Leipzig. 
Its crude construction would have 
frightened a cost-conscious engineer 
from General Electric, Allis-Chalmers 
or Westinghouse. By U.S. standards, 
the blades of such a turbine would have 
a satin-like finish. The one displayed 
at Leipzig had blades made from rough 
castings and finished by a rough grind- 
ing job. 

When this turbine goes to work in 
a power plant, it will cost its owners 
money. The gravel finish of the turbine 
blades will cause a good deal of friction. 
The friction will lower the efficiency of 
the whole engine; the turbine will con- 
sume too much fuel and put out too 
little power. 
¢ Quality—There were some exceptions 
to the mediocre quality of Soviet goods 
at Leipzig. The Russians showed small- 
screen television sets that seemed well 
built. However, only the Russians knew 
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”  . . catch-as-catch-can methods to duplicate almost 


overnight the mass-production techniques of Detroit . . .” 


how well these sets worked. There were 
no piped-in test patterns to prove the 
TV picture good or bad. And the sales- 
man on duty, to the bafflement of inter- 
ested Westerners, spoke only Russian. 

The Red Chinese at Leipzig dis- 
played medium-powered radio transmit- 
ting tubes that also seemed of good 
quality. However, a close examination 
showed them to have been made in the 
U.S. They were probably war-surplus 
goods that found their way into the 
black market. 
¢ Price—The outstanding complaint of 
Western businessmen at Leipzig was 
ihat the prices of Soviet goods were too 
high. This was partly because of a cur- 
rency exchange unfavorable to West- 
cmers. (A modest lunch behind the 
Iron Curtain costs a U.S. businessman 
twice what he would pay at New York 
City’s Stork Club.) But Russian prod- 
ucts would be high-priced even without 
an unfavorable currency exchange rate. 

The Russians have some traits that, 
to a certain extent, make up for the 
high prices of their goods. Western 
businessmen who have dealt with them 
say they are faithful, though not 
prompt, in delivering orders. They like 
to settle deals with cash on the line. 
They never ask for credit, and they 
never need badgering to close out an 
overdue account. 

lhe satellite nations are not so busi- 
nesslike. Chances are, one Western 
buyer says, they won’t give vou a con- 
firmation of your order. Deliveries are 
sometimes as late as three to six months. 
And the shipments, when they finally 
come through, don’t always meet‘ your 
specifications. 


Basic Thinking 


The singleminded purpose of Russian 
industry is to increase the quantity of 
its products. Every segment of the in- 
dustrial machine, every plant, every 
team of workers has its output quotas. 
Russia’s leaders, who started with sev- 
eral million square miles of almost 
nothing, are bent on filling the empti- 
ness as fast as it can be filled. 

With almost frantic haste, the Rus- 
sians have put everything they have 
into a colossal muscle-building program. 
The goal of this program is to make 
Russia’s military and industrial strength 
equal to, and if possible greater than, 
that of other powerful nations. The 
program has drawn on all the ingenuity 
of both Russians and Westerners. So- 
vict planners have bought the help and 
guidance of foreign engineers. They 
have boldly copied whole designs from 
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Western products. They have used 
catch-as-catch-can methods to duplicate 
almost overnight the mass-production 
techniques of Detroit. It has all been 
done in a desperate hurry, as though 
the final test of this growing machine 
were always only a week away. Produc- 
tion bosses unable to keep up with the 
pace have seldom held their jobs for 
long. 

¢ Results—And today, the once gaunt, 
big-boned country bulges with solid 
muscle. In the past 25 years it has 
multiplied many times its output of 
coal, steel, oil, electricity, and alumi- 
num. Its military-industrial power ranks 
second in the world. 

Russia’s leaders intend to try for first 
place. And observers who have com- 
pared Russian plants to Western ones 
state that the U.S.S.R. is capable of 
getting there, but not all across the 
board. In some fields, Russian war 
capacity, plant for plant, is greater than 
that of the U.S., say European engi- 
neers who have seen similar plants in 
both countries. Given the same floor 
space and manpower, a Soviet tank 
plant can out-produce a Western plant. 
The reason is that the Russians often 
value output above quality, firepower 
over personal safety. Or they get higher 
output another way: Lately, Russia has 
made heavy purchases of light and me- 
dium merchant ships on the Western 
markets. That leaves its domestic ship- 
vards free to build more navy shipping 
as a backlog for the future. 
¢ Weapons—This is a matter of stated 
policy, of cold calculation. Take Rus- 
sian tanks, for instance. In World War 
II, Russian ordnance experts found that 
the average life of a tank in battle was 
about seven and one-half combat hours. 
From then on, manufacturing plants 
were asked to build tanks just good 
enough to live out that average life. 

The plants did so: Accurate templates 
tor cutting hatch ports were replaced 
by free-hand drawings in chalk. Quick 
welding jobs patched up cracks in cast- 
ings for gun turrets. The tanks were 
given no interior heating systems to 
keep the troops warm. The Russian 
high command asked only that the 
weapons killed. 

Russia’s best jet aircraft, the MiG-15 
of Korea fame, tells the same story. It 
is fast and maneuverable and deadly. 
But provisions for the pilot’s safety and 
comfort are largely neglected. The in- 
ner components are of top-notch quality 
where they have to be; where they don’t, 
they aren’t. The plane is designed to 
kill during the short service life allotted 
to it by the Soviet actuarial tables. 


After that, apparently, it may fulfil] 
destiny by quietly falling to pieces/§ 

All this contrasts sharply with ¥ 
thinking in the Pentagon. U.S. g 
tary planners believe that quality] 
well as quantity, gives a fighting fog 
an advantage. American planes g 
tanks are built to live past their actuagy 
expectancies. In the military fg 
though, the Russians are extremely 
fussy about two items. Quality is 
must as far as atomic energy and guided 
missiles are concerned 
¢ Drawbacks—The Russian emphasisg 
quantity rather than quality has led ( 





many troubles in Soviet industry. Low 
quality equipment needs much mog 


maintenance and more frequent replagg 
ment than equipment of high qualj 


As more and more products pour out @ 


Russian factories, the maintenance a 
replacement problem will get stead 
more formidable. 


Russia would doubtless prefer to 
in the buildup program 


The unhappy results of hurried works 


manship are undoubtedly _ harrying 
many plant bosses in Russia already 


For instance, consider the possible higt 
tory of the big steam turbine shown ag 
Perhaps it will be installed 


Leipzig. 
to produce power for an aluminum 
plant somewhere behind the Iron Cur 
tain. Even before it begins to need 
replacement parts, it will give the plant 
manager trouble. With its gravel-fnish 
blades, a result of hurry, it will fail 
produce power efficiently. This will 
make it harder for the manager to meet 
his quotas. But since he, too, is ina 
hurry, he may not be able to afford the 


down-time necessary to get the turbine ¥ 
improved. He will be stuck with a@ 


uncomfortable dilemma. And he may 
be hampered in much the same way 
with machine tools, stamping presses, 
or mining machinery. 

Another result of the emphasis on 
output is that, quite often, Soviet plan- 
ners try to make plants and machines 
and men do more than their capabili- 
ties really allow. ‘Russian engineers 
are driven by a kind of megalomania in 
their plant planning,” one U.S. govem- 
ment analyst has said. The results are 
often time and money wasted. 

Russians have grandiose dreams, for 
instance, in connection with their iron 
and steel industry. They have tried 
nearly doubling what Western engr- 
neers consider the practical limit of 
blast furnace capacity. Most technical 
men will tell you that for blast furnaces, 
as for many other devices, there is an 
optimum size. If you stray up or down 
very far from this optimum, the device 
loses efficiency. If you stray too far, it 
may not work at all. By Wester Eu- 
ropean and U.S. standards the practical 
capacity for a blast furnace 1s 200 to 
250 tons. The Russians have tried 
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No, they’re bubbles made of ALCOA Alumina 
by The Carborundum Company 


Illustrated above is a cross-sectional 
view of something new in lightweight 
refractory material, a castable high- 
temperature cement made from ALCOA 
Alumina by The Carborundum Com- 
pany, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. It’s 
one of the world’s best insulators in the 
upper temperature ranges of furnace 
operations. Mixed with water, the cast- 
able containing these pure alumina 
bubbles can be poured, begins to harden 
almost immediately thereafter. 

Because ALcoa Alumina is so highly 
refractory, these cements withstand from 
2800° to 3100°F depending on the type 
used. And, because ALCOA Alumina is 
one of the most stable and inert mate- 
‘ials in existence, these cements show 


little or no shrinkage even at extreme 
heats . . . are inherently resistant to 
furnace atmospheres and combustion 
gases. Further, because of dead air space 
in the thousands of tiny alumina bubbles, 
you get an excellent insulator, one that 
lets a furnace heat up fast. 
Carborundum finds that alumina 
bubbles can be used almost anywhere 
you need a top-quality refractory with 
the convenience of a castable. Back-up 
linings for nonferrous melting furnaces 
. . . burner blocks for core ovens... 
boiler furnaces . . . malleable annealing 
furnaces . . . side-wall back-ups. These 
bonded alumina bubbles are also offered 
as prefired brick and in special shapes. 
If you are looking for better refractory 


performance at higher operating tem- 
peratures, look for refractories contain- 
ing ALcoa Alumina. You'll find they 
last longer, require fewer tear-downs, 
are actually most economical. 

ALCOA does not make refrac- 
tories, but we will gladly discuss with 
you the properties and characteristics of 
the various ALCoA Aluminas. Write to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CHEMICALS Division, 700-A Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





The Ideas 


< 


Automation can help Com. 
munist countries overcome 
many of their industrial ills. 
This transfer machine, which 
works on cylinder blocks fo, 
heavy engines, helps (1) in. 
crease output and (2) make 
up for a lack of skilled 
workers. 


Steam engines are the rule, 
diesel engines the exception, 
on Russian and satellite rail- 
roads — despite the savings 
inherent in dieselization. 
Russia’s problem is that it 
sometimes has difficulty 
transporting diesel fuel. 


< 


This is a small! hydroelec- 
tric station built to supply 
power for nearby collective 
farms. Difficulty in transport- 
ing diesel fuel has spawned 
many such stations in Russio 
— and is a reason for the 
electric truck on page 144 
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Behind Soviet 


nearly doubling that output in one of 
their furnaces. There is little evidence, 
however, that it has paid off for them. 
[hey first tipped off their plans by 
trying to buy bigger-than-usual furnace- 
blowers in the free world market. There 
is little evidence that the Russians’ at- 
tempt to prove this theory wrong with 
blast furnaces has paid off. 

¢ Education—Probably the most prom- 
ising cure for these ills of Russian in- 
custry lies in education. Technical edu- 
cation will help improve the quality 
of products, bring plant outputs up 
closer to their designed capacities, and 
provide more personnel at top levels. 

The 1917 revolution temporarily 
weakened Russia’s educational system, 
especially engineering schools. There 
was a happy-go-lucky mood in the sys- 
tem when the 1917 freshman class en- 
tered the universities. Part of that gen- 
eration later became the faculties of to- 
day. Indirectly, that has accounted for 
some of the engineering bugs and kinks 
in industry. Moscow cracked down on 
the post-revolution laxity shortly be- 
fore World War II. But the drive 
didn’t really get rolling until after the 
war. So, it’s difficult to measure yet 
the ability of the first post-war gradu- 
ates. 

Russia is seriously troubled by a short- 
age of engineers and skilled production 
workers, and is working hard to allevi- 
ate the shortage. In the years 1951- 
1953, Soviet schools have graduated an 
average of 38,500 engineering and scien- 
tific students a year—as against 29,000 
in the U.S. Last year, there were 
50,000 graduates from Soviet schools, 
compared to about 19,000 from U.S. 
engineering colleges. It’s typical of Rus- 
sian thinking that these students get 
little of the cultural trim common in 
U.S. technical education. Right now, 
the U.S. has some 500,000 engineers 
ind 200,000 scientists, against Russia’s 
400,000 and 150,000. 

The Russian students graduating to- 
day may not be really good engineers. 
Their teachers are largely products of 
the lax post-revolutionary years in Rus- 
sian universities. But a new crop of 
teachers, educated in more serious- 
minded times, is now coming in. Many 
Western observers figure Russian tech- 
nical education will get steadily better 
from now on. 

Last summer, Nicholas DeWitt of 
Harvard University’s Russian Research 
Center released a study on Soviet pro- 
fessional and scientific personnel. His 
analysis of Soviet statistics shows the 
average age of a Soviet professor is 
about 54 years, and 46 years for an 
assistant professor. DeWitt feels that 
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implies the leading faculties over there 
are due for a big turnover in the near 
future. In any case, today’s graduates 
are about to get some more training in 
industry. Given 10 years on the job, 
they should turn into competent, pos- 
sibly above-average engineers. 


Engineering & Production 


The industry to which the classes of 
54 are now being introduced is full 
of challenge for a bright young engi- 
neer. Sweating to keep up with output 
quotas, Russian production bosses are 
in constant need of engineers to keep 
the goods rolling, to make them roll 
faster if possible, to guide them around 
snags that constantly develop in the 
frenzied race for output. The Russian 
high command needs engineers to im- 
prove products, to adapt them to new 
uses, and to develop machines to pro- 
duce them. 

The engineers’ job isn’t easy, for the 
industry they are working with has basic 
drawbacks. Because of the emphasis 
on quotas, Russian plants have had to 
use unskilled labor in vast quantities— 
including women and_ teenagers—for 
there isn’t enough skilled labor to go 
around. This has lowered productivity, 
efficiency, and product quality. An en- 
gineer may design a fine machine, but 
when it finally comes off the assembly 
line, it is roughly and carelessly built. 

The assembly-line engineer may be 
sorry about this, but there is little he 
can do. His job is to keep the line 
moving. If there’s an error somewhere 
in the production process, he sees that 
the product is patched up by handyman 
techniques. This gets the product out 
of the plant, satisfies the quota. The 
only exceptions to this output-above-all 
thinking are atomic energy and guided 
missile plants, where tolerances are close 
and quality is a must. 
¢ Adaptations—The same kind of ex- 
pediency shows up in Russian designs 
and re-designs. In an unorthodox way, 
a Russian engineer sometimes revamps 
a tried and true machine to fit the con- 
ditions of the end use, or to get rid 
of inadequacies in the machine. He is 
driven, as always, by the tearing hurry 
of the Soviet industrial buildup. His 
ideas, though they may involve a com- 
plex technology, are often childishly 
simple. 
¢ Trucks—Russian engineers show un- 
orthodox thinking in designing work- 
horse vehicles. ‘ruck production is 
limited to about 18 different models, 
each powered by one of five standard 
engines. In agriculture there is one 
standard small-sized tractor of around 









North Carolina 
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aids fast growth of 
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Pyramid’s efficient plant in a 
converted and enlarged building 


One of many good reasons why 
electronics and electrical prod- 
ucts companies are locating and 
expanding in North Carolina — 
the South’s leading industrial 
state — is shown in this com- 
ment by Pyramid Electric Com- 


pany: 


“Our experience with the 
working personnel indicates that 
they are highly intelligent, am- 
bitious, pleasant to work with, 
and possess those aptitudes 
which enable them to develop 
skills quickly and reach high 
standards - production both in 
quality and quantity in a mini- 
mum of time. It is difficult to 
conceive that any more desirable 
employees could be found in 
any section of this country.” 








Cooperative North Carolina 
workers are helping other com- 
panies, too, to achieve excellent 
production and resultant low 
unit costs. 


A pamphlet “The ELECTRON- 
ICS and ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY in North Carolina” 
covers the growth of the industry 
in this State. For a free copy, 
write Ben E. Douglas, Director, 
Dept. of Conservation and De- 
velopment, Raleigh 4, N. C. 
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Your Three Minutes 





Business today demands effective manage- 
ment-employe communication. Conference 
table decisions can be only as perfect as the 
matrix which shapes them to solid fact. 

Management speaks to employes over many 
lines . . . house organs, handbooks, coffee 
breaks and comic strip financial statements. 
Too often, these fall short of the mark. They 
make the word employe a collective noun. 

The 5 o’clock whistle breaks the connection! 

Contrast. A good Group Insurance Pro- 
gram speaks with the voice of take-home pay 

. it is equally as tangible. 

It goes home with each employe. It hits home 
with management’s message. 

The toll—with ZURICH AMERICAN, 
through your own insurance counsel—is low 
and tax free. 





“Great for Group” 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability 
Insurance Company 
135 S. LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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No wriggling 
necessary when 
you sit on an extra 
comfortable Royal 


That's because Royal secretarial chairs are 
extra wide, deep foam rubber cushioned, and 
completely adjustable. Handsomely styled, 
time hardly touches durable Royal chairs 
because Royal takes time to make the very 
finest. Write for literature. 


Koya 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 41, Chicago 1 
In Canada, address Galt. Ontario 
Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items 


metal furniture since "97 
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60 hp. In some Iron Curtain areas, 
trucks and tractors are powered by 
electric motors instead of the more 
usual diesel engines. One heavy-duty 
dumptruck gets its power through an 
overhead trolley running on cables, 
much like the trolley cars that used 
to abound in U.S. cities. This dump- 
truck, used for mining, is similar to the 
Euclid model made by General Motors. 
A small Russian farm tractor is 
equipped with a revolving drum that 
reels out half a mile of electric cable. 
The cable delivers power to the tractor 
from_a medium-sized stepdown trans- 
former connected to a_ transmission 
line. 

Why the electric motors? Again, 
specialists say, it’s a matter of expedi- 
ency. Observers of the Soviet scene 
say the Russians lack rail, road, and 
water transportation facilities to carry 
diesel fuel to many economically im- 
portant areas. 

Putting up a small power station at a 
mining or farming site is a short-term 
project that gets your operations roll- 
ing fast. Road or rail construction 
is a long, expensive job—especially in so 
big a country as Soviet Russia. 

Another probable reason for the truck 
and tractor redesign is that the Rus- 
sians may be trying to conserve diesel 
fuel in domestic use. Quite possibly 
they prefer to sell it in the outside 
market where they have been strong 
lately. The profit in rubles, however, 
would hardly cover the costs of vehicle 
redesign. 

Expediency is the basic philosophy 
behind many other Russian develop- 
ments. For instance, there’s a small 
power plant mounted on a trailer; it 
makes quick trips to areas that develop 
a sudden power shortage. There’s also 
a medium-sized planing mill mounted 
on wheels; it can be moved around a 
plant—thus giving flexibility to pro- 
duction planning. 

Highly specialized machine tools are 
stocked at a central warehouse in a 
tool-deficient area. A nearby plant can 
then requisition a particular tool for a 
particular job. 

Electric-powered tractors and mobile 
machine tools are not the best possible 
solutions to their respective problems. 
But they are quick solutions, cheap so- 
lutions. They work well enough. This 
is Russian industry in a nutshell. 
¢ Copies—Though Russian engineers 
are often quite original thinkers, they 
are not hired principally for that trait. 
A Russian engineer is often asked to 
improve or adapt a product, but much 
less often to develop a new one. Rus- 
sian manufacturers don’t compete as 
U.S. manufacturers do; they aren’t 
continually searching for new products 
and new twists to give themselves an 
edge in the market. For that reason, 
there has been no flurry of growth 


products—plastics, synthetic textile. 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

But Russian industry as a whole js 
in competition with industries of the 
West. It is desperately trying to catch 
up with them. With typical Russia 
logic, which brushes aside almost aj 
considerations but that of usefulness 
Soviet industry is furthering its cause 
by copying Western products. 

In many important industrial fields 
the Soviet Union maintains complete 
research operations to procure foreign 
equipment, strip it down, find out how 
it works, and draw up blueprints for 
its manufacture by Russian industry, 
Some U.S. products have become 
standard in Russia. One tractor, Orig- 
inally built by Caterpillar Tractor Co, 
and sent to Russia on lend-lease, has 
been adapted to Soviet manufacturing 
methods and is in wide use behind 
the Iron Curtain today (BW—Juz.]4 
"52,p39). 

The Russians rarely try to improve 
on a pirated product. When they find 
a good thing, they stick to it. Where 
high quality isn’t necessary for their 
purposes, they will degrade some parts 
of a copy. And they occasionally tinker 
with a copy to get better operation un- 
der local conditions—perhaps redesign 
a lubricator so that it works better in 
cold weather. But, in general, the 
product’s original manufacturer can 
recognize the Russian version easily 
enough. 

Western engineers often snarl at this 
piracy, but they seldom sneer at it. 
It is not easy to translate a product 
from the terms of one nation’s industry 
to those of another’s completdy dit- 
ferent industry. In cases where Russian 
engineers work from a Western blue- 
print, for instance, they have an un- 
believably difficult problem in visuali- 
zation. The standard Russian bluepnnt 
looks at a machine from one point of 
view, the standard U.S. _ blueprint 
from another. 

e Original Work—None of this means, 
however, that Russian industry is im 
capable of putting out original develop- 
It means only that, most of 


ments. 

the time, Russian industry doesn’t want 
to bother: it is in too much of a 
hurry. When it does want to bother, 
its capacity for research and develop- 


ment is probably as good as that of 
any other nation. 

When does it want to bother? Only 
when there’s a need to create a product 
for a priority application Atomic 
bombs, for instance. And _ transistors, 
for use in guided missiles and aircraft 
equipment where miniature _circuits 
mean a saving in space and w eight. By 
contrast, it’s doubtful that Russia will 
expend much energy in developing nu- 
clear power or transistors for consumer 
applications. Not so here. Bell Tele- 


phone Laboratories, Inc., originally 
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The Charm of Booie, The Witch Doctor 


Booie, the Kaffir witch doctor, didn’t want to part with the charm. Often he had 
made big magic with it in his ceremonial dances and without it he might lose 
face. And, didn’t it have miraculous powers? 

Schalk van Niekirk, the old Boer trader, thought so—at least it had the power 
to make him a very wealthy man, for this pebble was four times the size of the 
one he had sold two years before. 

So, all day long they haggled and Schalk brewed: pot‘after pot of Dutch coffee, 
heavy with sugar, well flavored with a magical potion from a stone bottle and 
served it with the free hand of a man who feels a fortune tickling his fingertips. 

Finally, he stood up, stamped out the fire and said, “Booie, come to my kraal 
and I will give you 500 sheep, 10 oxen, and a horse— I have nothing more.” 
Booie held out his hand; suddenly, he was incredibly rich. 

Schalk sold the big diamond—it weighed 83% carats—for $56,000, a hand- 
some fortune in 1870. In London, after cutting to 46% carats, it proved to be of 
the finest color and brilliance, and the Countess of Dudley gladly paid $125,000 
for it. In her tiara it became “The famous Dudley Diamond.” 

Diamonds are precious in industry, too, because they are still the greatest cutting 
element known to man. For 43 years we have been importing fine diamonds for 
our customers. Our field engineers are at your service. 






WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY 
24-3200 West Davison Avenue « Detroit 6, Michigan 
Offices in Principal U. aS iiechanes: Throughout the World 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
33 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
575 Langlois Ave., Windsor, Ont, 
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clues: 


=== Selling Opportunity Offered —— 


Manufacturers Agents Wanted. New England, 
South and Southwest, Pacific Coast, Michigan 
and Chicago areas. Patented valve used in air- 
craft, industrial, gas and petroleum fields, Ex- 
clusive territories, Users include biggest names 
in U. S. RW-5294, Business Week. 








== Positions Wanted 
Agricultural market development with estab- 


shed concern, Fourteen years varied respon- 
sible agricultural engineering experience. PW- 
5117, Business Week 


Manufacturing Engineer—25 yrs. experience, 
sheet metal stampings, tool-die design & con- 
struction. Emphasis on high speed production, 
progressive deep draws. PW-5310, Business 
Week 


Salesman—Experienced, drugs-cosmetics. College 
graduate—29—married, one child—will relo- 
cate, PW-5281, Business Week 


Executive Sales Manager Seeks Tough Industrial 
sales problem. Familiar with all phases from 
design to customer use and acceptance. Can 
form new organization or re-vitalize old one. 
Your problem is not bigger than both of us. 
PW-5244, Business Week 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted 
Phila, Wilm, Balt, mfg agent, M.E. degree, 


desires lines for sale to industrial, mill supply, 
contractor accounts. Seven years contact with 
top accounts for leading wire rope mfg. Sales 
manager two years. RA-5278, Business Week, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? Any language. House organs. 
Sales letters, Manuals, Catalogues, Advertige- 
ments, Scripts, Technical material a specialty. 
Write Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill 
International Corporation, 330 W. 42, N. Y. 36, 
Mm Us 





Advertising customers will thank you for: Your 
letterhead, 8x8% ad, on 4 pg Washington news- 
letter, exclusive to your customers, 11¢ per in- 
cludes addressing, postage. Industrial News- 
letter, Nat'l Press Bldg, Wash. 4, D. C 


Briethand—Alphabet shorthand course for execu- 
tives. 6 hours to learn. Two dollars. Box 65, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


Product interests in Europe? ... one of our 
executives will spend April-May in Europe at 
Industrial Trade Fairs. He can accept a number 
of trade investigations in London, Paris, Rome, 
Zurich, Bonn and Frankfort. Your inquiries in- 
vited. The Wagner-Green Company 1935 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 15 Ohio (Industrial Agents) 


Here is “Cradle to Grave” control for your File 
& Records Management Program. Remington 
Rand Records Management Service can estab- 
lish effective, efficient and economical methods 
to protect your large investment in records- 


keeping, media, equipment, space and person- 
nel—appraise the strength and weakness of 
your present methods—recommend corrective 
measures - install new systems with no dis- 
ruption of your daily routines train your 
present staff in the careful handling of your 
new set-up. Now available to you are the re- 
sources and knowledge of a records consulting 


service backed by an accumulated business «x- 


perience of more than 75 years. Simplify and 


save today! Call our office near you for free 
folder BSD489, or, write to Remington Rand 
Business Services Department, Room 2308. 315 


Fourth Ave. New York 10 


—=—— Registered Patent Attorney——— 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 15BW5, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Chinchillas you raise them. We buy them. 


Small capital can show terrific profits at home 
in your spare time. Free booklet explains our 
new lease plan. Box 97, Little Neck, New York, 


EQUIPMENT ° 


For Sale 
Do-/t-Yourself! New surplus gen. 5,000 watt AC 
110v. 1800 rpm 1-BRG, 6” shaft, can be made 
2 BRG. Midwest—1270 Augusta, Chi. 22, Il. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Factory, Hotel, Realty, Equipment mortgages 
consolidated or increased. Payment reduced. Sy 
ld-1 8-5792. 











008-5th Ave., N.Y.C. 28, BU 
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started development in transistors for 
a much more peaceful purpose. Mother 
Bell wanted an amplifying and switch- 
ing device whose service life and reli- 
ability is better than that of electronic 
tubes and mechanical relays. 

¢ The Future—Russia is putting a lot 
of energy into another development— 
not a product but a method: auto- 
mation. Automation carries the prom- 
ise of curing many of Russia’s indus- 
trial ills, especially those caused by 
an overabundance of unskilled and 
poorly trained workers. It can be ex- 
pected to improve product quality, 
lengthen the service lives of products 
and thus cut down Russia’s mounting 
maintenance and replacement bill. It 
can free many technical men from the 
job of supervising manual operations. 
Most important, perhaps, from Russia’s 
point of view, it can do all this without 
sacrificing speed. 

Russian engineers are pushing auto- 
mation in fields whose products are 
needed most—industrial vehicles, ma- 
chine tools, textiles, and food products. 
In one Moscow factory, where lathes 
are made, 4-ft. castings for lathe-beds 
are being assembly line welded at the 
rate of one every 20 min. So it is 
possible for Russia to get better produc- 
tion with better production methods. 


Management 


Russians are like men anywhere; they 
are ambitious. They want to move 
upward along the line of control to 
better and better jobs. But there are 
two major differences between the pro- 
motion of a Russian management man 
and that of an executive in U.S. busi- 
ness: 

Motives: Generally speaking, an 
American manager wants to move up- 
ward because it means more pay, more 
prestige—not because he is unhappy in 
his present job. A Russian manager on 
the plant level, however, is often quite 
unhappy. He is hounded by insistent 
demands for higher output, yet his 
plant may not be capable of producing 
any more than it is already. Stretched 
on this rack, he watches for an oppor- 
tunity to get out just as soon as pos- 
sible. The engineers below him, to 
whom he transmits the orders for more 
output, nourish similar plans to escape 
upward. 

Results; When a U.S. executive 
moves up, or moves from one company 
to another, his skills are not lost to 
business. But when a Russian manager 
moves up, he is likely to move closer to 
the administrative machinery of govern- 
ment—away from the daily operations 
of industry, which he presumably knows 
well. Many managers and engineers 
have ensconced themselves in govern- 
ment administrative jobs; the result is 
that industrial management and engi- 


neering ranks have been thinned oy 


The monster corporation is top. 
heavy; there are too few good men jp 
the lower levels, too many up above 
¢ Tools—Management in Sovict Russig 
is not yet the science it is in the U.s 
In general, Russian managers have not 
yet learned to link the manufacturing 
factors of mass output, high quality, 
and low cost—the formula that U.§ 
industry has used successfully since the 
time of Henry Ford. Specifically, Rus 
sians haven't recognized the importane 
of the management tools that contro) 
the formula—statistical quality control, 
time and motion studies, operations te. 
search, parts standardization. 

None of Russian industry’s finished 
products shows any sign that Soviet 
managers are using these techniques, 
Some of the best Russian products have 
poorly fitted assemblies and give ev- 
dence of high-cost manual operations, 
U.S. experts who search through So 
viet magazines rarely turn up articles 
that even allude to the management de- 
vices common in American industry. 
e Standardizing—The only management 
tool to which the Russians have paid 
any attention is standardization of prod- 
uct. Even in this case, they use it not 
as a fine tool but as a fairly blunt instru. 
ment. Often, they standardize the 
larger design of a product, but neglect 
the small parts and  sub-assemblies, 
where Red production needs standard- 
ization and quality control most. 

The standard small-sized tractor was 
designed originally for use in_ the 
U.S.S.R. But it has been passed along 
to some of the satellites—Hungary, 
Poland, and Rumania—for copying and 
mass assembly. This forced standard- 
ization among the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries might have some disguised bless- 
ings for them. For example, Rumania 
uses Russian designs now to build 
steam turbines, prducts which aren't 
traditional in its industry. Czechoslo- 
vakia turns out machine tools as an- 
other innovation productwise. The 
mining industry is one where the prob 
lem of duplication has cropped up. 
More than 130 new kinds of automatic 
units have been made to push mechan- 
ization of coal mining, Russians claim. 
But J. D. A. Morrow, president of Joy 
Mfg. Co., and a specialist on Russia’s 
coal industry, feels that the claim 1s 
pure propaganda. Chances are that 
the Red machinery makers turned out 
130 new machines. And Morrow says 
“more than 100 are failures.” 

This may be a recognition of their 
industry’s limitations. In an industry 
that uses freehand chalk drawings 10 
stead of accurate templates, that does 
much of its work by manual operation, 
that employs unskilled workers and asks 
only speed of them, it’s probably fool- 
hardy to base any plans on the hope 
that two parts will be identical. 
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¢ The Dilemma—Automation may help 
solve the standardization problem, just 
as it may cure many other ills of Soviet 
industry. But it will also create a prob- 
lem for Russian management—a prob- 
lem possibly greater than any other 
that Russian industry has yet tackled. 
Automation, as it advances, will create 
an increasingly harsh conflict between 
the Sovict Union’ s industrial needs and 
its social system. 

Automation means more than just a 
push-button factory, nea irly devoid of 
workers. It means a self-sufficient plant. 
In U.S. industrial parlance, that means 
decentralization. 

A robot factory turns goods out at a 
tremendous speed. To make full use of 
the factory, vou have to make sure that 
everything connected with it moves at 
equal speed. Otherwise, there is hardly 
any sense in bothering with automation. 

How do vou mé ike sure that the op- 
erations surrounding an automated fac- 
tory move fast enough, stop fast cnough, 
and start fast cnough? Simply by giving 
the factory control of those other opera- 
tions. A robot plant controls its own 
supply line, to a large extent processes 
its own materials, does its own planning. 
U.S. companies with far-flung assembly 
plants have found that this is the best, 
if not the only, way to make an auto- 
mated plant work. Many of its assembly 
plants are almost separate companies. 
* Conflict—It’s not hard to see how the 
requirements of a robot plant clash with 
Russia’s political thinking. An auto- 
mated factory needs its own manage- 
ment—a management authorized to 
make its own decisions. Russian plant 
managements today make few decisions 
for themselves; they take orders from 
headquarters on even minor matters. 
And Moscow’s supervision of them is 
more than a mere hen-and-chick rela- 
tionship. It is a political bond—one that 
a dictatorship can’t afford to relinquish. 
[t will not be nearly so easy for the 
Russian corporation to decentralize as 
it has been for U.S. corporations. 
What will Russia do? There is no 


way of guessing. Possibly the Russian 
board of directors does not vet know 
itself. 
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THE TREND 








Prescription for Expansion 


The President's Economic Report to Congress is not, 
on the surface at least, a dramatic and exciting document. 
There is no sense of anxiety over an impending crisis, 
such as we have known so often in the past. Our econ- 
omy is in good shape, a fact more conducive to satis- 
faction than excitement. But this is far from a com- 
placent document, for it presents an exciting philosophy 
that explains the Administration’s legislative plans to 
encourage long-term economic growth. 

It is easy to overlook the drama in this report, because 
we always seem to take the future for granted. Faith in 
our progress is an American characteristic, save perhaps 
in the 1930s when the notion of a mature economy had 
widespread, but brief, acceptance. Yet never before have 
we had a real and workable blueprint to encourage long- 
term expansion. 


Sustaining Growth 

In concentrating on growth, the President is supporting 
the Employment Act of 1946, which directs the govern- 
ment to promote a high level of activity consistent with 
our system of private enterprise. As interpreted by the 
present Administration, this means that it must not only 
be concerned with acting to alleviate business contrac- 
tions, but should be engaged in fostering a sustained 
level of growth. It is proceeding on the reasonable 
premise that the “American people firmly believe in 
economic freedom,” but expect government to use its 
powers to prevent instability. 

This is a new conception of the government in our 
economic life. It will be alien to those who believe that 
the government's role should be a minimal one. It is also 
far removed, in theory and in practice, from the approach 
of previous Administrations, which sought an ever-increas- 
ing role for government. 


Different Approach 

The difference in approach is, in fact, spelled out in 
the report. The Administration believes that the dy- 
namic aspect of our economy is best maintained by 
creating confidence in the ability of a free economy to 
generate more jobs and income. It seeks to accomplish 
this mainly by indirect influences rather than by direct 
controls. These include positive measures to encourage 
private initiative and to curb monopolistic tendencies of 
business or labor. 

At the same time, the Administration is prepared to 
promote public projects—such as the construction of 
highways, hospitals, and schools—that will aid the expan- 
sion of the private economy. And it pledges itself to 
strengthening personal and family security measures, 
which it deems essential to continued progress. 

These basic propositions have guided Administration 
policy to date. In the past two years, the Administration 
has relied heavily on indirect monetary and tax policies 
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to smooth the adjustment from the dangerous peak of, 
war-inflated boom to more normal levels of activity, 
There is no doubt that its actions—and its promptney 
in acting—inspired widespread confidence that proved 
instrumental in keeping the decline a mild one. 


Potent Pills 

The vigor of the recovery in the last few months 
according to the report, is also due, in large part, to 
Administration action. Eisenhower and his economie 
advisers now believe that no further action aimed at 
stimulating—or overstimulating—business is needed in 
1955. As the official diagnosticians of our economic 
health, they are prescribing what one observer has charac. 
terized as a mixture of basic vitamins to nurture future 
growth and well-being rather than a hypodermic that 
might momentarily stimulate activity but would 
inevitably incur an adverse reaction. 

This does not mean that the Administration is com- 
placent about the immediate future, or its ability to 
avoid instability. If trouble erupts, it will, of course, move 
promptly with counteracting measures. But convinced 
that expansion is already under way, its main efforts will 
be directed toward fostering sustained growth accom 
panied by a genuine measure of stability. 

We believe that the Administration’s recognition of 
its responsibility for promoting growth meets the need 
of the times. It deserves the support and understanding 
of the American people because it aims to facilitate the 
growth and preserve the strength of our free system, 
This is the right way to grow. 


Understanding the Market 


We are pleased to learn that Sen. William Fulbright 
has given assurances that his investigation of the stock 
market will be devoted to objective fact-finding (BW— 
Jan.22’55,p126). We hope and believe that there will 
also be no resort to the side-show atmosphere such as 
Ferdinand Pecora permitted in 1934. 

There is no question that a serious study of the stock 
market can be useful. Certainly, there is nothing that 
the financial community has to fear from an objective 
inquiry. The recent boom in stock prices has not, after 
all, been caused by the kind of manipulations that were 
so frequent in the 1920s. If it had, it would be necessary 
to investigate the Securities & Exchange Commission, 
which has the power to regulate the market. 

Thus, we think that an investigation into the market, 
provided it is not being carried out for political or cheap 
publicity purposes, is all to the good. It can provide the 
general public with a greater understanding of the mar- 
ket’s workings. This is something the financial conr 
munity should welcome and encourage. 
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They were like giant spiders spinning 


How 
Correct Lubrication 


cured them —saved 
$1,700 a month! 


endless threads. Only, these were man- 
made “spiders”... their sinews were gears, 
shafts and bearings—their lifeblood was 
oil. But this lifeblood kept vanishing, 
leaving these spinners constantly hungry 
for oil. 

There were 140 of these spinning units 
in a large rayon mill. Each unit contained 
many “Godet” boxes— reservoirs of oil to 
lubricate vital moving parts. Every day, 
each unit was short two gallons of oil— 
a total of 280 gallons. 

A Socony-Vacuum man, making a lubri- 
cation analvsis of this plant, asked one of 


his staff engineers to work with plant per 
sonnel on this problem. They found the 
cause...rotation of a shaft protruding 
from each Godet box caused oil to travel 
along the shaft out of the box and drip off 

To remedy this, they cut a spiral groove 
in the shaft so as to force the oil back into 
the box. They also changed to a heavier 
grade of oil. As a result, oil loss was dras- 
tically cut, saving the company $1,700 a 
month! 

Engineering service like this comes 
with our program of Correct Lubrication 
Why not call us and get such a program 
started in your plant? 


SOCONY-VACUUM (000cci Hibuiuiii@n 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 








Keeping America on the GO... with TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


Crossing the Potomac River at historic Har; 
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West Virginia 


This all-Pullman Capitol Limited is a night school 
for freight trains 


HECK your watch at 6:33 
p. m.; Baltimore and Ohio’s 
all-Pullman Capitol Limited is 
crossing the Potomac, Chicago- 
bound. Enroute, passengers 
can enjoy scenery from the 
observation lounge car or the 
strato-dome car. Get a jump on 
tomorrow's business with the 
Limited’s secretarial service. 
Relax in its handsome lounges. 
What can a lowly freight 
learn from this luxury train? 
Just this: by 8:00 a.m. to- 
morrow sharp, just 15'¢ hours 
but 767 miles from Washing- 
ton, it will already be in Chicago. 


The Timken’ bearings on its 
axles help make this schedule 
possible. Now freights are prof- 
iting from the Capitol’s ex- 
ample. They’re turning from 
old-style friction bearings to 
Timken tapered roller bearings to 
eliminate the hot box problem, 


No.1 cause of freight traindelays. 


Timken bearings ro// the 
load. There’s no sliding friction 
to cause hot boxes. Bearing in- 
spection time along the way isre- 
duced 90%. And the new heavy- 
dutyTimken bearing design cuts 
the cost of a freight car roller 
bearing assembly 18% to 25%. 


Speedier, on-time “Roller 
Freight”’ will be a boon to ship- 
pers. And when all freight is 
“Roller Freight’’, the railroads 
will save $190 million a year. 

That’s why the railroads, 
along with other major in- 
dustries, are choosing Timken 
bearings to keep America on 
the go! The +¢ LT 
Timken Roll- ‘ 
er Bearing 
Company, 

Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable 
address: 
**TIMROSCO”? 
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Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 











